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THE DIALECT OF THE CORPUS GLOSSARY 


HE Old English words in the Corpus Glossary constitute one of the 

oldest extant texts in the English language, and one of the three 
longest in the Mercian dialect. Linguists now agree that the glossary was 
compiled somewhere in Mercian territory during the eighth century.! 
Palaeographical evidence points to the eighth century as the period of 
compilation.? Concerning two important questions, linguistic opinion 
seems at present vague and uncertain: First, to what extent is the lan- 
guage of Corpus the result of dialect mixture? Second, what is the rela- 
tionship between the language of Corpus and that of the most important 
of the texts now looked upon as Mercian, the Vespasian Psalter? 

The first question is significant because, if the glossary contains any 
considerable number of non-Mercian forms, we must determine the 
extent and nature of the dialect mixture before we can safely accept 
much of the evidence which Corpus offers concerning the characteristics 
of the Mercian dialect. Thomas Wright and Henry Sweet considered 
the glossary Kentish because of a notation on the first leaf, which indi- 
cates that the manuscript belonged, during the thirteenth century at 
least, to St. Augustin’s, Canterbury. There were so many non-Kentish 
features in the text, however, that Sievers called it Kentish mixed with 
Mercian. Chadwick, and later Biilbring, reversed the order of Sievers’ 
terms and pronounced it Mercian mixed with Kentish plus an admixture 
of West Saxon. Luick, writing of the Corpus, Epinal, Erfurt, and Leiden 


1 Karl Biilbring, Aléenglisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1902), p. 8; H. M. Chadwick, 
Studies in Old English, Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, rv (Cambridge, 
1899), pp. 249, 252-253; R. Girvan, Angelsaksisch Handboek (Haarlem, 1931), p. 7; Karl 
Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1921), p. 34; Henry Sweet, 
The Oldest English Texts, E.E.T.S., O.S. xxx (London, 1885), pp. vii, 5; H. C. Wyld, 
A Short History of English (New York, 1927), p. 55. 

* Wolfgang Keller, Angelsdchsische Palaeographie, Palaestra, xi111 (Berlin, 1906), 1, 18; 
J. H. Hessels, A» Eizlth-Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary (Cambridge, 1890), pp. ix-x; 
Sweet, p. 5. 
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Glossaries, remarks that the four are neither West Saxon nor Northum- 
brian, that they have Kentish characteristics but are not Kentish, and 
that they are probably of Mercian origin. It is not entirely clear whether 
he looks upon Corpus as a mixed text at all; if he does, he stresses dia- 
lect mixture very little as an explanation of its peculiarities.* 

The second question is also an important one because there are very 
definite and striking differences between Corpus and the Psalter, and 
because the orthographical regularity and the apparent dialectal purity 
of the Psalter have inevitably made it the standard by which we judge 
other Mercian texts. Nearly all of the important differences in the con- 
sonants and the unaccented vowels as well as many of the differences 
in the accented vowels may be explained chronologically, as results of 
phonetic changes which are generally believed to have been incomplete 
when Corpus was written.‘ In order to account for some of the differ- 
ences in the accented vowels, investigators have assumed the existence 
of Mercian sub-dialects. Chadwick did not mention any sub-dialects 
of Mercian, but he noted differences between Corpus and the Psalter 
which he was unable to account for by means of any Kentish or West 
Saxon elements in the former. Biilbring, also without mentioning sub- 
dialects as such, referred occasionally to the Mercian dialect of the Ves- 
pasian Psalter (merc. Dialekt des VPs.), as though he felt that there 
were varieties of Mercian. Luick supposes that there were two important 
sub-dialects, the one represented by the ninth-century Psalter, the 
other by Farman’s portion of the tenth-century glosses to the Rushworth 
Gospels. The early glossaries, according to the same authority, are a 
mixture of the two and contain traces of still a third sub-dialect.5 On 
the face of it, this hypothesis seems reasonable; one would expect that 
a territory with the extent and heterogeneous population of the Mercian 
kingdom would possess local variations in its speech.® But it is doubtful 
whether some of the peculiarities of Corpus which Luick explains on the 
basis of sub-dialects are actually the results of local variations. They 
could, I believe, be explained chronologically. 

In this article I hope to shed further light on the two problems out- 


3 Sweet, p. 5; Eduard Sievers, An Old English Grammar. Translated and edited by A. S. 
Cook. (Boston, 1899), p. 244; Chadwick, p. 253; Bilbring, p. 8; Luick, p. 34. 

‘ For consonants, see Biilbring, p. 190; Chadwick, pp. 232-246; Girvan, pp. 13-14. 
For unaccented vowels, see Ferdinand Dieter, Ueber Sprache und Mundart der dltesten 
englischen Denkmiler (Gottingen, 1891), 1, 45-46; Biilbring, p. 146; Chadwick, p. 246; 
Girvan, pp. 71, 153-154; Luick, pp. 278, 297-304. For accented vowels, see Biilbring, pp. 
42-43, 49-50, 71; Dieter, 1, 9-10, 14, 42-43; Luick, pp. 122-123, 171, 216. 

5 Chadwick, pp. 252-3; Biilbring, pp. 35, 63, 96, etc.; Luick, pp. 33-34, 165-166. 

* The term Mercian is loosely used by Luick to include not only Mercia but East Anglia 
and Essex. Generally, however, the term is applied to Mercia proper. 
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lined above. Both problems are complicated somewhat by the manner in 
which the Corpus Glossary was compiled, i.e., from older Latin-Eng- 
lish glossaries, interlinear and marginal glosses in Latin texts, and the 
like.? If the compiler had been a mere mechanical copyist, we could 
have no way of knowing whether his language represented the speech of 
his own place and time or just a hodgepodge of miscellaneous forms 
taken from his numerous sources. The investigations of Chadwick make 
plain, however, that the scribe who compiled Corpus altered many of 
the spellings which he found in his sources, that he was evidently making 
a definite effort to modernize his spellings and render them consistent 
with his pronunciation—in short, that he was more an editor than a 
copyist.* Consequently, although there are frequent archaic spellings, 
probably copied without alteration, we are justified in treating Corpus 
as a unified text, and we may reasonably hope to find satisfactory 
answers to our two questions. 


I. To what extent is the language of the Corpus Glossary the result 
of dialect mixture? Even a cursory examination would reveal that the 
glossary has @ (spelled ae, @ or ¢) for the raising and fronting of West Ger- 
manic short a (e. g. in deg) more often than it has the e which seems to be 
one of the distinguishing marks of the Mercian dialect.* Corpus also has a 
frequently for West Germanic a before nasal rather than the o which one 
would expect in an Anglian text. Velar-umlaut” is irregular in Corpus, 
especially the velar-umlaut of a; unumlauted e and i appear frequently 
in open syllables followed by back vowels, while unumlauted a is 
even more frequent than ea. The use of e and i instead of eo and io 
might suggest West Saxon influence; the use of @ instead of e, either 
West Saxon or Northumbrian influence; the use of a instead of 0, West 
Saxon or Kentish admixture; the use of a instead of ea, West Saxon or 


™W. M. Lindsay, The Corpus, Epinal, Erfurt and Leiden Glossaries, Publications of the 
Philological Society, VIII (Oxford, 1912), pp. 1-5; Chadwick, pp. 189, 210. . 

8 For example, many of the items in Corpus are so similar to items in the Epinal and 
Erfurt Glossaries that they must have been taken from a common source, a lost English- 
Latin glossary which Chadwick calls “Archetype I.”” That the compiler of Corpus was 
altering his materials is evidenced by such things as his elimination of intersonantal 
in most of the items which he drew from Archetype I. Such correspondences as the fol- 
lowing are numerous: Epinal Villosa—ryhae, Erfurt V illosa—ryhae, Corpus Villosa—rye; 
Ep. Villis—tadohum, Erf. Villis—uulohum, Cp. Villis—uulowm. See Chadwick, pp. 229- 
232. 

* The Vespasian Psalter has e; and the use of @ for West Germanic ¢ in such words as 
regn, stefn, begn, weg, wel (bene) in the Mercian portion of the Rushworth Glosses is hard 
to explain except on the assumption that WG a had fallen together with WG e. 

© The effects of a-o and of w are so nearly identical in Corpus that it does not seem 
worth while to distinguish here between a-o-umlaut and u-umlaut. 
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Northumbrian or perhaps Kentish influence. But are we justified in 
attributing these features of Corpus to dialect mixture? The fact that 
the Vespasian Psalter of the ninth century has eo, io, e, 0, and ea does 
not lead inevitably to the conclusion that a text written in the same 
dialect during the preceding century would present exactly the same 
features. These and some other features of Corpus we shall later attempt 
to explain chronologically. For the present let us employ more certain 
criteria in our comparison of the Corpus Glossary with the West Saxon, 
Kentish, and Northumbrian dialects. 

During the period between i-umlaut and the ninth century, strict 
West Saxon must have differed from the dialect of the Psalter: (1) in 
the breaking of a to ea before / plus consonant, for we can be sure that 
this change began earlier than i-unlaut; (2) in the diphthongization of 
West Germanic a, e, and @ to ea, ie, and éa after palatal consonants; 
(3) in the retention of Primitive Old English diphthongs before c, g, h, 
and combinations containing these consonants; (4) in the use of ie and 
ie as the i-umlauts of diphthongs; and (5) in the use of é for West 
Germanic d. An examination of Corpus reveals six Primitive Old Eng- 
lish diphthongs before palatal (perhaps guttural?) consonants: ea in 
mearh 153, A536; eo in licbeorg 1771, S45, -biorg 1672, P825 (beside 
geberg 1715, R 56 and baangeberg 1426,0110); éa in geac 965, G87 (beside 
gaec 618, C948, geces sure 58, A131, ieces surae 380, C121), leactrogas 
540, C656 (beside Jaec 154, A545, -laec 229, A841, -laec 448, C317, 
-laec 1835, S220, -leec 113, A419); and é0 in peohsaex 1832, S214 (beside 
thegh 556, C747). The proportion of smoothed vowels to unsmoothed 
Primitive Old English diphthongs is at least twelve to one. There are 
three ie-diphthongs which might suggest West Saxon influence: alieset 
774, E368, forsliet 1135, 1413, and the obscure lendislieg 316, B167.* 


1 Figures before the comma refer to the lines in Oldest English Texts, pp. 35-107; those 
after the comma refer to the edition by Hessels. All evidence has been carefully checked 
by W. M. Lindsay, The Corpus Glossary (Cambridge, 1921). The numbering in Lindsay is 
the same as that in Hessels. 

2 Possibly bearug 1284, M38 and pearuc 486, C488 belong here. But there is only one 
clear example of ea before r plus palatal, and both bearug and pearuc admit of different 
explanations. The latter is ordinarily traced to a West Germanic *parruk, whose a would 
become ea by breaking. There is one other possibility. I think it would not be unreasonable 
to assume that the scribe wrote both words as he pronounced them, and that the svarab- 
hakti « was actually pronounced. With this in mind, I have listed the words as examples 
of velar-umlaut. The word healecas (héa lécas) 218, A773 contains éa by contraction after 
loss of intervocalic h. The Psalter has hea, hean, in the oblique cases and in the weak forms, 
beside heh in the strong-nominative-singular-masculine. The form streagl A932 is printed 
by Sweet stregl 249. The manuscript has séreal with g over the a. Evidently the scribe in- 
tended to substitute the g for the a but forgot to dot out the latter. 

3 The form gierende 1986, T41 is not i-umlaut, but is probably from *gi-érendian, cf. 
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The significance of these examples is greatly diminished by the presence 
in the Psalter of a few words containing te, perhaps by i-umlaut: gehie- 
wade 32:15; gedieda 30:21; onsiene 9:4, 26, 32, etc.; dieda 17:44, etc. 
If there were fewer examples in the Psalter or more in Corpus, the 
ie’s might indicate dialect mixture; as it is, they indicate virtually 
nothing. There are four good examples of & instead of é@ for West Ger- 
manic a: aethm 130, A448, aethme 2083, U38, bled 892, F228, waede 164, 
A587. The proportion is about é@:@::15:1. There are some words con- 
taining é which are of doubtful origin.“ Of ea before / plus consonant 
there is no trace, and the only examples which might be palatal-diph- 
thongization occur, like the ea’s in sceadugeardas 1998, T79, in posi- 
tions in which we should expect to find ea by velar-umlaut or breaking 
in a Mercian text. 

It is hard to compare the dialect of Corpus with eighth century 
Kentish because nearly all of the Kentish charters were written while 
Kent was ruled either by Mercia or by Wessex and are very much 
mixed in their dialect." The other Kentish texts are later than the 
eighth century. It is possible, however, that early Kentish differed from 
early Mercian: (1) in the breaking of a to ea before / plus consonant; 
(2) in the retention of unsmoothed eo from velar-umlaut of e or 7 before 
c or g; (3) in the frequent use of e instead of @ as the i-umlaut of a 
before J plus consonant; (4) in the frequent use of é as the i-umlaut of 
é from West Germanic ai; (5) in the retention of Primitive Old English 
diphthongs before c, g, 4, and combinations containing these conso- 
nants.’* There are no traces of (1) or (2) in Corpus. The six examples of 





WS @trendian, rather than from gerwan—gierwan. The form diendi 1118, 1260 is from pian 
(WG *}ihan), cf. similar contracted participles in the Psalter, e.g. gesiende from infinitive 
gesian or gesean. 

4 Possibly some of the following should have been included: blaesbaelg 910, F305, 
glaeres 1958, S688, naep 1363, N40, sprec (noun) 1852, S299, spraec 1769, S43, suner 633, 
D26. The first was evidently unfamiliar to the scribe or very corrupt in his sources, cf. 
bloestbaelg 28, Int. 308. In glaeres the vowel, according to NED, may have been short. 
In sprec the vowel was probably short and probably related to the first or second principal 
part of sprecan rather than the third, cf. Psalter gespreocu (nominative-accusative plural). 
Another é which is extremely doubtful appears in naep from Latin ndpus, for p plus back 
vowel altered the development of d, as in WS slapan. It is true that the Psalter has slépan, 
but this, like WS slépan, is analogical. Similarly, suuer is analogical like WS swar, etc.)— 
See Biilbring, p. 53; Luick, p. 155. 

16 W. F. Bryan, Studies in the Dialects of the Kentish Charters of the Old English Period 
(Menasha, 1915), pp. 28-29; Chadwick, pp. 182-183. 

16 According to Sievers, pp. 114-115, early vocalization of g to i at the end of a syllable 
was a Kentish feature. The following examples appear in Corpus: romei 360 (Sweet, p. 667), 
C89, iserngrei 865, F153, grei 967, G91, grei 981, G117, omei 866, F154, popei 1516, P166, 
and perhaps streide 1910, S525, although Luick, pp. 219-220, explains the last as a con- 
tracted form. Chadwick, pp. 173-174, questions Sievers’ opinion, presenting evidence of 
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(5) have already been noted. There are four clear examples—all com- 
pounds of the same word however—of e as i-umlaut of a before / plus 
consonant: edwelle 908, F300, eduuelle 1798, S129, wellyrgae 1876, S379, 
and eduuelle 2096, U89 (beside eduaelle 137, A490 and eduuaelle 2034, 
T214).'7 There are four examples of @ as i-umlaut of @ from West 
Germanic ai: gelestunne 574, C812, scultheta 799, E453, uuegid 860, F 137, 
stictenel 872, F166 (beside taenil 868, F162).* These examples of (3) 
and (4) are hardly sufficient to indicate dialect mixture, for the Vespasian 
Psalter and the hymns which follow it in the manuscript have two ex- 
amples of e for the i-umlaut of a before / plus consonant, wellan 113:8 
and wellu Hy. 2:5, and several examples of @ for i-umlaut of West 
Germanic ai, fordrested, flesc, -ledde, lered, etc.; and the gloss to the 
Rushworth Matthew, another important Mercian text, has ten of ¢ 
and forty-five of @.!® 

During the eighth century, Northumbrian apparently differed from 
Mercian in three respects: (1) in the frequent preservation of West 
Germanic a before r plus consonant; (2) in the falling together of the 
breaking diphthongs ea and eo and of the West Germanic diphthongs 
au and eu-eo; (3) in the use of the Northumbrian diphthong @i for 
long @. Evidence for all three Northumbrian peculiarities is found in 
Czedmon’s Hymn and Bede’s Death-Song, both of which date from 
the eighth century. The fourteen lines of these two poems contain four 
examples of (1), uard twice, barnum, tharf (beside one example of ea 
middungeard); one example of (2) deoth-; and one of (3), meidfaerae.*° 
Corpus contains six examples of a before r plus consonant: barriggae 
280, B55, bisparrade 1451, 0221, gewarht 567, C780, sarwo 88, A281, 





the change of endosyllabic g to i from the Northumbrian Liber Vitae and the Saxon Chroni- 
cles. The Psalter, also, contains guiudu 24:7 and numerous examples of i for the suffix ig: 
hefie (for hefige Adj. Nom. Plu. Masc.) 34:13; 54:4; kwefie (for hefige Adv.) 4:3; syndrie 
6:7; 7:12, etc.; weolie 21:30, etc. In view of the fact that most of Sievers’ evidence was 
taken from Corpus and Epinal, texts which are no longer considered Kentish, and from 
ninth and tenth century Kentish texts, we may safely assume that Chadwick is correct. 
Biilbring, p. 204, seems to agree with Sievers, but he repeats Sievers’ evidence with little 
alteration. Girvan, p. 202, has apparently discarded Sievers’ view, for he says, ‘in het vr. 
kent. en in naburige dialecten werd de g aan het einde van een woord of letter greep gevo- 
caliseerd” . . . (Italics are mine.) 

17 The double # in scell “shell” is probably the result of gemination, cf. Gothic skalja 
“tile.”’” Two words, ellaern 1775, S55 and elm 2149, U237, have e, but here the e is common 
Old English and lacks dialectal significance. 

18 Scultheta may be corrupt—See Dieter, 1, 22. Werna 301, B136 should perhaps be added 
to the list, if it is wrenna with metathesis. 

19 Rudolf Zeuner, Die Sprache des kentischen Psalters (Leipzig, 1881), 1, 15-16, 41; 
Luick, pp. 172,175; E. M. Brown, Die Sprache der Rushworth Glossen (Gottingen, 1891), 1, 
29, 69-70. % Sweet, pp. 148-149. 
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tharme 2140, U210, buarm 1795, S125.% The proportion of a to ea is 
about one to nine, a proportion which seems rather insignificant in com- 
parison with the a:ea::4:1 of the two Northumbrian poems. Corpus 
contains two examples of eo for ea, weorras 400, C161, seorwum 545, 
C667; one of ea for eo, sondgewearp 1136, 1414 (beside wondeuueorpe 
1975, T19); four of 0 for éa, gefreos 1402, 028, -geot 212, A759 (beside 
-geat 233, A862), eost- 460, C375 (beside east- 40, A46, 41, A47, 44, A92, 
312, B152), and dreote 787, E398 (beside preat- 1265, M1, threatade 
2169, U291, preatende 1275, M27); one @o for éa, genaeot 1117, 1245.” 
The proportion for the breaking-ea is about ea: eo: : 26:1; for the break- 
ing-eo, about e0:ea::24:1; for West Germanic au, about éa:20::10:1. 
It would seem that there was no significant confusion of the diphthongs 
under consideration.”* There are four examples of éi for é: deid 728, E90, 
eil 1331, M288, greig 850, F115, and meig 495, C516.** The last two are 
doubtful. The regular spellings in Corpus are meg and grei. It is possible 
that confusion of final g and i led to the use of ig for g in both of these 
examples. The spelling seign (for segn) 2093, U85, in which the vowel is 
short, tends to confirm this view. Even if we include the doubtful ex- 
amples, the proportion of é is less than one to seventeen. 

In summary, the evidence for dialect mixture in Corpus is extremely 
weak. West Saxon influence may be indicated by four examples of 
é for West Germanic 4 and six unsmoothed diphthongs. It is possible 
that some of the latter are merely copied archaisms,” for unsmoothed 
diphthongs would be only slightly more archaic than the retained h’s 
in faehit 1582, P407, raha 403, C189, tahae 141, A494, and dhuehl 641, 
D56. It is improbable that any West Saxon influence powerful enough to 
produce the phenomena noted in the first paragraph of this section could 
have existed without leaving some traces of palatal-diphthongization 
and of breaking before / plus consonant.?” The case for Kentish is 


21 The forms barriggae and gewarht are very hard to account for. The former is evidently 
corrupt and may not even be English. The latter would be as difficult to explain in a 
Northumbrian text as in a Mercian. 

2 Sondgewearp may contain Germanic a before 7 plus consonant, cf. Icelandic mold- 
varpa. The influence of the related verb forms, weorpan—wearp, must also be reckoned 
with in connection with this word. 

% The Psalter has examples of ea for eo, eo for ea, éa for 20, and éo for éa—Zeuner, 1, 
22-23, 48-50. Both the Psalter and the glossary show a tendency to confuse the diphthongs 
resulting from contraction. * The Psalter has geceigo 55:10. 

% The evidence would be stronger, of course, if we included the use of ¢ instead of e, a 
instead of 0, and the other features of Corpus noted in paragraph one of this section. These 
phenomena are not admissible as evidence because, as we shall see later, all of them have 
been explained or can be explained satisfactorily as owing to the early date at which Corpus 
was compiled. % Luick, p. 217, seems to hold this view. 

#7 In the Mercian portion of the Rushworth Glosses, there are numerous examples of 
both of these phenomena. These have sometimes been attributed to West Saxon influence. 
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slightly weaker. The examples of e and é, as we have already seen, mean 
nothing, except perhaps that a slight tendency to change @ (from i-um- 
laut of a before / plus consonant) and & (i-umlaut of West Germanic 
ai) to e and é@ existed in the Mercian dialect itself. There is nothing in the 
glossary, as far as I can see, which we can definitely label Kentish. 
Northumbrian influence may be indicated by the six examples of ¢ 
before r plus consonant and by the four of é, although two of the former 
and two of the latter are doubtful. It is unlikely that this Northumbrian 
influence—if there was one—was potent enough to account for any of 
the phenomena of paragraph one. Considered in its entirety, the evi- 
dence may indicate that the scribe who compiled Corpus was sufficiently 
acquainted with non-Mercian forms to be occasionally in doubt. He 
may, as a consequence, have copied a few words from Northumbrian, 
West Saxon, or Kentish sources without altering them. The evidence 
can hardly indicate anything further. 


II. We are now ready to approach the second of the two major prob- 
lems with which this study is concerned. What is the relationship be- 
tween the Corpus Glossary and the Vespasian Psalter? Although the 
two texts generally agree in the vowels of the accented syllables, they 
differ markedly in several points.2* The following disagreements are 
ordinarily explained chronologically, as results of sound changes which 
were not yet complete when Corpus was compiled. 


Cp. Ps 
EE Ee ere ee ee Seeere 0 
2. WG. a followed by nasal, i-umlauted............... a ee ee e 
3. WG. a followed by rc or rg. ...... 0... cece ee eee ee eee e 
4. WG. au followed by c, g, or h..........c cece ce ceees Me: Mev ennies é 
5. OE. diphthongs ¢0, io, G0, t0..........0 22 ee eee Differing treatment. 


1. West Germanic a followed by nasal appears as o in the Psalter. 
In Corpus it appears as 0 or a, e.g. aeggimong 1435, 0139, aegmang 105, 
A397. The proportion in the glossary is about 0:a::5:2. According to 
Chadwick, the a-spelling must have been the regular one in “archetype 
I,”’ the hypothetical source of the Epinal, Erfurt, and Corpus Glos- 
saries.?® The accepted explanation is the chronological one. The raising 


28 It seemed advisable to omit from consideration the consonants and also the vowels 
of the unaccented syllables. Such characteristics of Corpus as the frequent use of } instead 
of intervocalic f and the frequent use of @ instead of e in the inflectional endings are com- 
monly accepted as evidence of the early date of the text. No one has suggested, as far as 
I know, that they indicate any difference between the dialect of Corpus and that of the 
Psalter. 29 Studies, pp. 189, 203, 250. 
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and rounding process, it is generally agreed, was still going on during 
the eighth century and was not complete until about 800.*° 

2. West Germanic a before nasal, i-umlauted, appears as e in the 
Psalter. Evidently Archetype I had @ regularly, e seldom.** Corpus has 
@ in doppaenid 936, F382, gemengan 547, C674, laendino 1740, R178, 
and maenoe 599, C887, perhaps also in wodhae 583, C840. The propor- 
tion is about e:@::2:1; that is, the e is about twice as frequent as the 
@ in this position. Scholars have agreed in explaining this difference 
chronologically.*#* The a@ was not completely rounded at the time of 
i-umlaut. Hence it did not become oe as did umlauted West Germanic 
o, but was shifted to an @-sound with very slight rounding, later lost 
its rounding and then, under the influence of the nasal, was raised to e. 

3. West Germanic a followed by rc, rg, rh, or 4 was smoothed in the 
Anglian dialects. In both Corpus and the Psalter the smoothed vowel 
appears as @ before hk and combinations containing /, although there 
are sporadic e’s, and in Corpus the unsmoothed ea in mearh. Before rc 
and rg the Psalter has e, while Corpus has @ and e in a proportion of 
approximately @:e::3:1. Again the chronological explanation is the 
accepted one.* The Primitive Old English ea (from breaking of WG a) 
was smoothed to @. During the eighth century the smoothed vowel 
was further palatalized to e; e.g. Prim. OE *hearg became Corpus haerg 
1255, L325 (beside merg 1308, M195), which corresponds to Psalter 
hergas 134:15 (note also Psalter merglice 65:15). In order to account 
for the retention of @ before / in the Psalter and other Anglian documents 
of the ninth century, we must suppose that an / hindered the develop- 
ment of the vowel. The Anglian / became sufficiently palatal to cause 
smoothing without becoming palatal enough to permit a further shift 
of @ to e to become general. 

4. West Germanic au followed by c, g, or kh appears as a smoothed 
vowel in both texts, except for the two words, geac and leactrogas, men- 
tioned in Section II. In the Psalter the smoothed vowel appears as @, 
except in the conjunction d@h de. In Corpus & is more frequent than é. 
This difference is explained chronologically, and the explanation is simi- 


*° Bilbring, pp. 49-50; Luick, pp. 122-123; Girvan, p. 60. 

3t Chadwick, pp. 204-206, 250. 

* Sweet and Lindsay print doppaenid ; Hessels has doppa. enid in the text but dopp-aenid 
in the index. For maenoe, see Sweet, p. 667. Wodhae is corrupt. It glosses coturno, which 
Sweet connects with coturnix, Lindsay with cothurnus. Sweet considers the word a corrup- 
tion of wuduhenn, or wuduhen, cf. Epinal edischaen 714. Lindsay, however, thinks wodhae 
is the instrumental singular of w4d. It is true that cothurnus may have a figurative meaning 
of “eloquence,” or something of that sort, but Lindsay’s conjecture seems far-fetched. 
Is wédhenn a possiblity? % Biilbring, p. 71; Luick, pp. 170-171; Girvan, p. 73. 

* Biilbring, p. 81; Luick, p. 216; Girvan, pp. 84-85, apparently agrees. 
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lar to that for the short vowel.* A prehistoric *béacn appears in Corpus 
as -becun 1971, S721 (beside -becn 2043, T264), and as -becen 70:7 in 
the Psalter. An # hindered long @ less than it hindered short @. Prob- 
ably the first element of the long diphthong was more palatal at the 
time of smoothing than the first element of the short diphthong. 
Chadwick at one time supposed that there was a direct connection 
between the change of ¢ (from smoothing of éa) to é and the change of 
é (from West Germanic 4) to é. He believed, in fact, that they were the 
same change. He supposed that this shift had taken place later than 
i-umlaut and smoothing. He explained the use of @ in eighth-century 
texts, of e in later ones, for the smoothing of @a before rc and rg by 
supposing that an early lengthening of vowels had taken place before 
r plus consonant—a lengthening which had preceded the shift of & to é. 
The @ was retained before 4 because no lengthening took place before 
that consonant. The validity of the entire explanation is destroyed by 
its failure to account for the retention in the Anglian dialects of the 
@ which resulted from i-umlaut of Primitive Old English @ (from West 
Germanic ai). It is hardly possible that a spontaneous shift of & to @. 
could have occurred after the time of i-umlaut without shifting the um- 
laut-é to é. Chadwick’s hypothesis has apparently been abandoned.*’ 
5. The Old English diphthongs eo, io, é0, to are treated somewhat 
differently in the two texts. The evidence of the Psalter indicates that 
the diphthongs eo and io (from breaking and velar-umlaut of e and #) 
had fallen together in the dialect of that text, and likewise the diph- 
thongs 20 and io (from West Germanic eu-eo and iu). The spelling io 
for the short diphthong is rare. The spelling io for the long diphthong is 
still common, but it is frequently used in words which, etymologically, 
should have eo; and eo is frequent in words which should have io. In 
Corpus the distinction between the short eo and io is weak, but not so 
weak as it is in the Psalter. Before r plus consonant io occurs only once, 
in -biorg 1672, P825, where etymologically it does not belong. The 
velar-umlaut of West Germanic i appears as io or eo in a proportion of 
about io:e0::3:1. The distinction between éo and fo is better preserved 
than in the Psalter, but brios#- 1672, P825 contains io for é0, and double 
forms like hleor 923, F345—Alior 86, A267 and getreuuade 900, F271— 
getriowad 857, F134 indicate that the distinction was weakening. We 
note that Corpus retains long eu and iu frequently, especially before 
w.*8 These differences between the Psalter and Corpus are explained 
chronologically. The shift of ew and iu to é0 and éo as well as the falling 


% Ibid. % Studies, pp. 96-98, 117. 37 Luick, p. 130; Girvan, p. 49. 
8 For further examples of 20 for #o and #o for éo in Corpus, see Sievers’ article in P.B.B., 
xvii (1894), 415-416. 
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together of io with eo and fo with éo occurred during the late eighth and 
early ninth centuries.*® 

The differences which we have been considering are clearly the results 
of sound changes which were incomplete when Corpus was written. The 
following disagreements between the Psalter and the glossary are more 
difficult to explain: 


Cp. Ps. 
6. WG. e and i in open syllable followed by back vowel .¢o, io, e, i..... €0, to 
7. WG. a in open syllable before back vowel......... ae ea 
8. WG. a in closed syllable or in open syllable followed 
Wp TE sis. 5 kin sw dciniciiecccncsscsecsesscceces Oi serides e 
9. WG. a, e before c or g plus back vowel............ a 
nnn ee ceeens e, €0 


6. West Germanic e and 7 in open syllable followed by back vowel 
underwent velar-umlaut and appear as diphthongs in both texts, but, 
although exceptions are rare in the Psalter, they are common enough in 
Corpus to have real significance. If we eliminate all occurrences of e and 
i before c and g, we find that the proportion of diphthongs to unumlauted 
vowels is about two to one in the glossary.*® Both Luick and Biilbring 
have dated velar-umlaut in the seventh and early eighth centuries, i.e., 
before the time of Corpus.“ If this dating is correct, the difference in 
velar-umlaut must be looked upon as a result of local variation within 
the Mercian dialect, for the frequency of the unumlauted vowels makes 
it impossible to explain them as archaisms. It is more probable, however, 
that the sound change has been dated too early. Girvan holds that velar- 
umlaut was not complete until the ninth century. He points to such 
forms as Oueoran and etfealan in the Vespasian Psalter and swura in 
West Saxon as evidence that smoothing must have preceded velar-um- 
laut. He further notes the unumlauted vowels in the early Northumbrian 
texts and in the Epinal and Erfurt Glossaries. Finally, he points to the 
fact that in the Vespasian Psalter and MS. C of the Cura Pastoralis 
the eo and io from velar-umlaut have not fallen together so completely 
as have the eo and io which resulted from breaking. The preservation 
of this distinction seems to indicate that velar-umlaut was a recent 
change when these texts were produced.® Girvan is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. Cedmon’s Hymn and Bede’s Death-Song, commonly assigned to 
the eighth century, contain no examples of velar-umlaut, although the 
former contain metudes, hefen-, and heben. The Epinal Glossary, which 


%® Biilbring, pp. 43, 59; Luick, pp. 135, 236. 

* A fairly complete list of the diphthongs from velar-umlaut of ¢ and i will be found in 
Sievers’ article, P.B.B., xvutt, 415 ff. 

“ Luick, pp. 34, 266; Biilbring, p. 92. @ Angelsaksisch Handboek, pp. 92-93. 
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has never been dated earlier than the eighth century although it may 
contain some archaic forms from the late seventh, shows only one clear 
example of velar-umlaut, geolu 1064 (beside gelu 242, 432, 458 and 
egergelu 429). Dialect will hardly account for this lack, for e and i 
are preserved even before labials and liquids, where the umlaut is sup- 
posed to have been common to all of the Old English dialects: sifun- 
762, ebor- 1052, helustras 867, etc. 

Further evidence may be found. Comparative lateness of velar-um- 
laut in the dialect of Corpus may be inferred from the infrequency of 
eo and io before original back vowels which have been syncopated or 
changed to e. There are two clear examples: weosend “‘bison” 337, B213, 
cionecti 1739, R175. There are two words in which there may have been 
at one time a svarabhakti u: heolstras (cf. Epinal helustras) 1723, R70, 
heolstr 1838, S228. Or are the diphthongs in these latter two due to some 
sort of breaking before / plus consonant such as we find in Anglian seolf? 
A number of forms are evidently analogical: etweosendne (aetweosendre 
according to Hessels and Lindsay) 1054, 1101; beorende (cf. Psalter 
beorad, beorende, etc.) 751, E214 and 1677, P841; eolene 1057, 1111 (be- 
side eolone 1453, O 225); piose 1208, L147 (beside piosan 1586, P414); 
screope 1906, S513 and aerenscreop 1935, S574 (beside the verb form 
scriopu 1828, $194). Chadwick thinks that the eo in beorende, etc. indi- 
cates that velar-umlaut took place before the a in these words became 
e.“ It is possible that velar-umlaut began early and continued until the 
ninth century, as did the shift of a to o before nasals. But it is much more 
probable that the eo in such words is analogical. 

7. West Germanic a in open syllable followed by back vowel appears 
in the Psalter, with a few exceptions, as ea. In Corpus the proportion 
is about a:ea::2:1. Velar-umlaut of @ appears in the following words: 
bearug 1284, M38, cleadur 599, C879, -fearu 881, F201, geabules 813, 
E518, geabuli 96, A321, geabuli 648, D69, geaduling 914, F318, geaduling 
1496, P104, geuueada 2086, USO, sceaba 1755, R231, sceadu 1954, S662, 
sceadu- 1998, T79, -sceadan 1579, P391. It is lacking in these words: apa 
P386 (omitted by Sweet), apuldur 1273, M24, -apuldur 1302, M142, 
eordmata 2113, U147, -faru 186, A696, gabul- 469, C416, gabul- 1711, 


48 Numbers refer to lines in Sweet’s edition, Oldest English Texts, pp. 36-106. 

“ Studies, p. 226. Notice that Chadwick’s explanation would place velar-umlaut in this 
class of words earlier than i-umlaut, since the -ende comes from *-andjaz, the e having 
resulted from 7-umlaut of ¢. 

All examples of a, @ and ea before c and g have been omitted. Examples of a before / 
have not been included because there are a number of examples of a before / plus back 
vowel in the Psalter—See Zeuner, 1, 9. Naturally, a before w is not included—see Biil- 
bring, p. 52; Luick, p. 145. The words bearug and pearuc are doubtful examples—See 
footnote 12. , 
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R31, geladade 90, A287, -habuc 118, A432, -habuc 826, F10, -habuc 1016, 
H83, -habuc 1890, $438, -hara 447, C314, hara 1206, L135, -hara 1347, 
M339, mapuldur 51, A120, madalade 586, C854, nabogaar 2002, T87, 
nabogar 1754, R216, mabula 2151, U243, sadol 1839, S229, sadul- 388, 
C130, sadul- 1563, P315, scadu 1801, $133, spadan 2079, U13, tasul 
2000, T84, wapul 835, F37. 

According to Luick, this use of both @ and ea results from mixture of 
sub-dialects. Mercian split at an early date, he supposes, into the sub- 
dialect represented by the Psalter, the sub-dialect represented by the 
Mercian portion of the Rushworth Glosses (Rushworth’), and a third 
sub-dialect.“ Luick’s reasoning is good as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. The Psalter has ea generally; Rushworth’ has a generally; 
and, if these two texts represent two sub-dialects, any text written in a 
mixture of the two might be expected to have both a and ea. On the 
other hand, Rushworth’ has numerous examples of ea for a before / 
plus consonant, but Corpus has none; Rushworth’ has a fair number of 
examples of palatal-diphthongization, in ceastre, etc., while Corpus 
contains no clear example. The lack of palatal-diphthongization and of 
breaking-ea before / plus consonant may not entirely invalidate Luick’s 
reasoning, but it certainly leaves his hypothesis open to serious doubts. 

I believe it can be shown not only that velar-umlaut of a took place, 
as Girvan maintains, during the historical period, but also that it was 
later than the velar-umlaut of e and i. In the first place, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a sound change which is practically limited to Mercian 
and Kentish must have taken place later than a change which is shared 
by Northumbrian and West Saxon. One would naturally assume, unless 
there were reliable evidence to the contrary, that velar-umlaut of e and 
i began before Mercian had branched off from the other Old English 
dialects and that the velar-umlaut of a began after Mercian had become 
rather thoroughly differentiated from West Saxon and Northumbrian. 
In the second place, the greater proportion of a in Corpus would indi- 
cate that velar-umlaut of that vowel occurred late. The proportions are 
approximately a:ea::2:1 and e,i:eo, io::1:2. Finally, there are two 
clear examples of eo and io before back vowels which have been reduced 
to e and several doubtful examples, but there is not a single example of 
ea in similar position. The evidence seems to indicate that, when the 
glossary was compiled, velar-umlaut of a was of so recent origin that 
analogical forms, such as Psalter fearende, etc., had not had time to 
develop. 

In order to account for the tardiness of the velar-umlaut of a, we 
must suppose that a was still a back vowel when the tendency which 

“ Hist. Gram., pp. 165, 211. 
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The shift of @ to e (e.g. deg to deg) in Mercian and Kentish has been 
dated in the fifth century, as has the shift of a to @ (e.g. dagas to degas) 
The two changes are very similar, and it is logical to suppose that they 
were closely related and occurred during approximately the same period. 
Girvan believes that the shift of @ to e preceded that of a to @e; other- 
wise, he believes, the two sounds would have fallen together.® Girvan’s 
view needs modification. The change of @ to e certainly could not have 
followed that of a to 2, but the two may have proceeded simultaneously. 
If the latter were the case, the @ would become [a*] while the @ was 
shifting to [e*]; the [a*] would become ea [ea] by velar-umlaut while 
the [e¢*] became e. At no stage would the two sound the same, and hence 
they would at no time be in danger of falling together. 

The date which has been assigned, i.e., the fifth century, is too early. 
The raising and fronting of Mercian @ in closed syllable and in open 
syllable followed by front vowel should probably be placed in the eighth 
and early ninth centuries. Its connection with the raising and fronting 
of Mercian a in open syllable followed by back vowel is one reason. The 
fact that neither change is shared to any great extent by Northumbrian 
or West Saxon is another. Moreover, the e is rare in the Mercian and 
Kentish texts of the eighth century. In the eighth-century Mercian 
charters in Sweet’s Oldest English Texts,® we find various combinations 
of @del- in personal names, beside one example with e, edilbalt. In the 
seventh- and eighth-century Kentish charters, we find aedilmaeri 
aedilfridi, aethilberhtus, aedelhuni, etc., paed, and caestruuara. The @’s 
in the Mercian charters might conceivably be explained by the sub-dia- 
lect hypothesis, but what of the Kentish examples? Were there also 
sub-dialects of Kentish? No one,as far as I know, has suggested that there 
were, except Chadwick, who made the suggestion only to discard it 
immediately.*’ The logical inference to be drawn from the rarity of e 
and the frequency of @ in eighth-century texts is that the shift of ¢ 
to e was late. 

There are two objections to this late dating of the change. Luick argues 
that the shift must have preceded i-umlaut because, if it had taken place 
later, it would have affected the @ (from i-umlaut of a before / plus con- 
sonant) in such words as fellan and eldra.** Luick’s reasoning is two- 
edged. If, as he says, the shift of @ took place at the same time as that 
of a, and if both shifts took place before i-umlaut, the unumlauted a 
in such words as all and ald would have been affected, as well as that in 
*falljan and *aldira. The result in historic times would be, not only 


* Luick, p. 266. % Angelsaksisch Handboek, p. 83. 

5 Pp. 427-433. The importance of the scarcity of the e in these charters is somewhat 
decreased, of course, by the scarcity of words in which the e could appear. 

57 Studies, p. 183. 58 Hist. Gram., p. 176. 
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*fellan and *eldra, but *@ll and *eld. Obviously the Mercian shift of a 
to @ and of @ to e (sweite Aufhellung) affected neither the a in ald nor 
the @ in eldra—either before or after i-umlaut. The explanation must 
lie in the quality of the combination / plus consonant itself; the quality 
of the combination was apparently such that it prevented the change. 
We need not suppose that this quality was altogether lost at the time of 
i-umlaut. The commonly accepted explanation of i-umlaut is that the 7 
or j “front-modified” the preceding consonant or group of consonants, 
which in turn modified the preceding vowel.5® The combination / plus 
consonant was evidently front-modified sufficiently to cause the umlaut 
of a to @ (e.g. *aldira to eldra), but we are not justified in supposing that 
the modification went much further in the Mercian dialect. The com- 
bination could have retained enough of its original quality to prevent a 
spontaneous shift of the umlaut-@ to e from becoming general. 

Luick bases a second argument against late dating upon the double- 
umlaut forms festen and efest(i)g in the Psalter,®° and other words in 
which an original i or 7 caused umlaut of a preceding u, which became 
y and then caused umlaut of the vowel in the stem syllable. Referring 
to the zweite Aufhellung, he says:* 

Dagegen ist deutlich, da sie im Mercischen vor einem gleich zu besprechenden 
Wandel, dem i-Umlaut, liegt (§198b und Anm. 3); sie mu also vorhistorisch 
sein. 

In $198, referring to festen, etc., he says: 

Des e in diesen Formen, welches sich genau wie sonstiges e entwickelt, aber 
scharf von ¢ als Umlaut von a scheidet, zeigt, daf zur Zeit des Umlautes nicht 
mehr die Lautfolge a-u-i galt (in der sich ebenso @ ergeben hitte wie bei a vor 


1, §188), sondern schon @-u-i, also die zweite Aufhellung vor dem i-Umlaut 
eintrat. 


This objection is not valid, for the evidence which Luick uses proves 
nothing concerning the date of the zweite Aufhellung. If the change of a 
to @ and of @ to e occurred before i-umlaut, the a in a prehistoric *fas- 
tunja (cf. Old Saxon fastunnia) would have become ¢ and then umlauted 
to e. The result would be festenne or festen. And, if the shift occurred after 
i-umlaut, the @ would umlaut to @, then be raised and fronted to e. 
The result would be precisely the same, festenne or festen. 

9. Smoothing characterizes both texts. Corpus contains no examples 
of eo before c or g plus back vowel. The Psalter contains only one ex- 
ample of ea in similar position, hreacan 113:7,% and relatively few 

59 Wylde, p. 65. 

* The Psalter has festenne 34:13, etc., efestgan Hymn 12:13, efestigne Hy. 11:7. 

* Hist. Gram., p. 166. % Tbid., p. 184. 


® However, weagas (for woegas), which appears three times in the Psalter, indicates 
that ea before g plus back vowel was not unknown to the glossator. 
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examples of a: dracan 90:13; 73:14; hracan 134:17; dagum 89:15, etc. 
Corpus contains six examples of ea: heaga- 962, G63, heago- 114, A421, 
onseacan 665, D148, reagu- 283, B58, -deaca 1999, T81, weagat 1188, 
L81; nine of a: asclacade 1014, H58, blaco 1688, P887, draca 2027, 
T182, gagulsuille 946, G3, lundlaga 1712, R33, maga 1934, S573, -plagan 
1245, L289, ragu 1324, M258, ragu 1332, M289; eight of @: asclaecadun 
693, D329, haeca 1559, P311, haegu- 1897, S473, hlaegulendi 317, B171, 
naecad 807, E499, plaega 1477, P12, regu 1853, S300, slaegu 1230, L247." 
The Psalter contains a number of examples of eo: gebreocu, spreocu, 
spreocad, spreocan, spreocende, gebreocendes, steogun; gespreocu, weogum, 
etc. In short, a is irregularly treated in Corpus, and e¢ is irregular in the 
Psalter. These irregularities are hard to account for. 

Perhaps this difference reflects local variation within the Mercian 
dialect, or perhaps the eo’s in the Psaiter should be looked upon as evi- 
dence of Kentish influence. Neither explanation is generally accepted, 
however, and Luick suggests that the diphthongs in the Psalter are 
analogical.* The suggestion seems reasonable. The verb forms could 
have been influenced by cweodu, eotu, meotu, cweodad, beorad, eotad, 
bitreodad, eotan, cweodende, eotende, fortreodendes, -cweodon and similar 
forms, both in the Psalter itself and in the spoken language. The nouns 
could have been influenced by geofu, geofum, sceopum, weoras, etc. Simi- 
larly, in Corpus the ea’s could have been influenced by sceadu, geuneada, 
-sceadan, etc., the a’s by madalade, scadu, tasul, etc. As we should 
expect, the preponderance of a over ea before other consonants leads 
to a preponderance of analogical a over analogical ea. 

This explanation is so neat and convenient that one would like to 
accept it as it stands, but it needs a certain amount of qualification. The 
lack of eo in Corpus is probably due to the fact that velar-umlaut was 
in its early stages and analogical forms had not had time to develop. 
Because velar-umlaut of a lagged behind velar-umlaut of e and i, we 
should not expect to find analogical ea’s either. The orthographical con- 
fusion represented by regu, reagu, ragu can be explained in terms of 
analogy, only if we suppose that the fronting of a, the velar-umlaut, and 
the smoothing tendency were all present. Such a combination of sound 
changes might lead to the confusion which we have observed. 


From the data in this article, certain conclusions may be drawn. 

First, the language of the Corpus Glossary is relatively free from dia- 
lect mixture, and Luick is correct in minimizing the non-Mercian ele- 
ments. Out of more than 2200 Old English words only twenty can be 
taken as evidence of dialect mixture, and four of these are doubtful. 
We should also bear in mind that Corpus contains very few of the 
particles like in, of, se, bem, etc., which are the same in all dialects; 


* Here also probably fraecud 695, D331. % Hist. Gram., p. 208. 
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the proportion of words which could reflect dialect mixture, is large. 
The major characteristics of the glossary can, therefore, be treated 
as characteristics of the Mercian dialect. 

Second, the language of Corpus does not represent a mixture of a 
Psalter sub-dialect with a Rushworth’ sub-dialect. Luick’s sub-dialect 
hypothesis does not explain the absence in the glossary of some of the 
most outstanding features of Rushworth’. Moreover, the chief differ- 
ences between Corpus and the Psalter, including the ones upon which 
Luick’s hypothesis is based, can be explained chronologically, as results 
of the difference in time betwen the writing of the two texts. The chrono- 
logical explanation should not be difficult to accept—the idea that Cor- 
pus and the Psalter represent two stages in the development of Mercian 
rather than two local varieties of the dialect. After all, the difference in 
time between Alfred and Alfric is no greater than the difference be- 
tween the two Mercian texts; yet no one argues that the important 
differences between Alfred and A°lfric indicate two local sub-dialects. 

On the other hand, to conclude that there were no local variations 
in Mercian, or even that there are no local differences between the Cor- 
pus Glossary and the Vespasian Psalter, would be unwarranted. There 
are minor disagreements in the treatment of the vowels of unaccented 
syllables which are difficult to account for. There are also a few details 
(e.g. Corpus -aeppel 1512, P137, Psalter eappul- 78:1; and Corpus met- 
tocas 1709, R19, meottoc 2047, T286), for which no one, as far as I know, 
has been able to find a satisfactory explanation. These disagreements 
are not at present attributed to local variation, and they may be due 
to nothing more than the peculiarities of individual scribes; yet it is 
only by careful scrutiny of such details that real geographical differences 
—if there are any—will be detected. 

Third, certain sound changes probably occurred later than has been 
supposed. It was necessary to assume late dates for them in order to 
account for the differences between Corpus and the Psalter when the 
sub-dialect hypothesis broke down. When the assumptions had been 
made, they fitted the data, not only of the two texts under special con- 
sideration but of the other early Old English texts, better than the 
accepted datings. In fact, to place velar-umlaut earlier than the eighth 
and ninth centuries is to ignore the evidence of most of the pre-Alfredian 
manuscripts. The second raising and fronting of West Germanic a, 
which changed deg to deg and dagas to degas, must also have occurred, 
not during the fifth century, but during the eighth and early ninth. 
Smoothing must have continued at least until 800. 

SHERMAN M. KuHN 

Oklahoma A. & M. College 
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BIBLISCHE EINFLUSSE IN DER REIMVORREDE 
DES SACHSENSPIEGELS 


I. Gustav Roethes Hypothese von der Beeinflussung der Reimvorrede durch 
ein Lehrgedicht Werner von Elmendorfs 


In den Handbiichern und Grundrissen der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte 
wird unter den Quellen oder Vorbildern, die Eike von Repgow bei der 
Abfassung des Sachsenspiegels massgebend beeinflusst haben sollen, 
allgemein der Name des Didaktikers Wernher von Elmendorf angefiihrt. 
Ein Lehrgedicht dieses in der zweiten Hialfte des 12. Jahrhunderts in 
Thiiringen reimenden niederdeutschen Geistlichen' soll dem Verfasser 
des Sachsens piegels als Vorbild gedient haben, als er die Reime zur Vor- 
rede seines Rechtsbuches zusammenfiigte. ‘Der zweite Teil der Praefatio 
Rhythmica, Vers 97-280, ist von Eike in Reimpaaren mit Benutzung 
eines Lehrgedichtes des Werner von Elmendorf abgefasst worden.” So 
lautet die Formulierung Heinrich Brunners, die in allen Auflagen seiner 
Grundztige der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte wiederkehrt.? Claudius von 
Schwerin schreibt in seinem neuesten Grundrisswerk Germanische Rechts- 
geschichte®: “Auch kannte Eike mittelalterliche Dichter,” was im Hin- 
blick auf die auch von ihm angenommenen “zahlreichen Anklange” an 
jenen Dichter im zweiten Teil der Reimvorrede* mit auf Elmendorf zu 
beziehen ist. Karl August Eckhardt bemerkt in der Einleitung zu seiner 
Sachsenspiegelausgabe® mit quellenkritischer Vorsicht bloss, dass sich 
in der Reimvorrede “Anklange an Wernher von Elmendorf”’ finden. 

Die so in der deutschen rechtsgeschichtlichen Wissenschaft herr- 
schende Anschauung, dass ein Lehrgedicht Werner von Elmendorfs dem 
Verfasser des Sachsenspiegels fiir seine gereimte Vorrede als Vorbild 
gedient habe, geht auf den grossen deutschen Sprachforscher und 

1 Ueber Werner von Eimendorf und sein Lehrgedicht vg]. Gustav Ehrismann, Geschichte 
der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters, 11: Die mittelhochdeutsche Literatur, 
Schlussband (Miinchen, 1935), S. 306-307. Ueber den Sachsenspiegel vgl. Guido Kisch, 
“The Sachsenspiegel and Its Sources,’ Germanic Review, x1v (1939), S. 3-13. 

21. Auflage (Leipzig, 1901), S. 96, Anm. 1; 8. (letzte) Auflage, herausgegeben von 
Claudius von Schwerin (Miinchen, 1930), S. 109, Anm. 2. 3 (Berlin, 1936), S. 154. 

* Claudius von Schwerin, Grundztige der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, (Miinchen und 
Leipzig, 1934), S. 127; vgl. auch v. Schwerin, Artikel “Eike von Repgowe” in Wolfgang 
Stammlers Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters, V erfasserlexikon, 1, (Berlin und Leipzig, 
1933), S. 519: “Die Sprache Eikes zeigt zudem, dass auch die Poesie nicht ohne Einfluss 
auf ihn war. Die Werke von Gottfried von Strassburg, Hartmann, Wernher von Elmen- 
dorf und Walther von der Vogelweide, deren Spuren sich verfolgen lassen, sind aber wohl 
nur ein Teil der Lektiire des Mannes, der in der Vorrede zur ‘Weltchronik’ das ‘lesen in 
den buken’ so warm empfiehlt.” 

5 Karl August Eckhardt, Sachsenspiegel Land- und Lehnrecht (Hannover, 1933), S. xiv. 
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Literaturhistoriker Gustav Roethe zuriick. In einer seiner hervorra- 
gendsten und eindrucksvollsten Arbeiten hat er die Reimvorreden des 
Sachsenspiegels sprachgeschichtlich untersucht.® Dabei stellte er jene 
Elmendorf-Hypothese auf, die seither zu einem nahezu unbestrittenen 
Besitztum der Sachsenspiegelforschung und damit der deutschen Rechts- 
geschichte im allgemeinen geworden ist. Roethe ist es aber auch gewesen, 
der anlasslich der gleichen sprachgeschichtlichen Untersuchung einen 
unmittelbaren Einfluss der Bibel auf Eikes Praefatio Rhythmica ent- 
schieden in Abrede gestellt hat. Er mége hier mit den wesentlichsten 
seiner Ausfiihrungen, die fiir seine Betrachtungsweise und Beweisfiihrung 
charakteristisch sind, selbst unmittelbar zu Worte kommen. 


Wernher von Elmendorfs Lehrgedicht musste Eike umso sympathischer sein, 
als es alle Tugend beim Recht einsetzen lasst: alle tugent saltu minnen, daz saltu 
an dem recht beginnen! (239). Dass die Weisheit der alten Heiden dort das grosse 
Wort fiihrt, war Eike gewiss nur genehm, der selbst den Kénigsfrieden auf 
Vespasian, den Ausschluss der Frau vom Vorsprechertum auf die antike Juri- 
stenanekdote von der streitsiichtigen Calefurnia (Afrania) zuriickfiihrt. So ent- 
nahm er Wernher gerne jenes schéne Gleichnis vom Schatz des Wissens, 
[Reimvorrede, Vers 155-156], das gradezu den Kern von Eikes Praefatio, viel- 
leicht seiner gesamten Schriftstellerei bildet. Wernher schilt, und das in der 
Einleitung (V. 43 ff.), die sich in der von Schénbachs fruchtbarer Gelehrsamkeit 
erwiesenen Quelle des Gedichts nicht findet, die siumigen Christen, die von 
heidnischer Morallehre nur lernen kénnten: iz ist manic cristenman, der gniic 
wisheit kan und si an sich selben inne kéret; nocheiner den andern nicht léret und 
inttt doch sé vile, daz her si mit lust oder mit spile an ein blat gescribe. Und doch: 
was niitzt es, das Licht unter den Scheffel zu stellen: und nun fahrt er fort: 
ouch ensal her nummer riche werden, der sinen schatz begrebet under der erden; 
diz selbe gedtite gét an die lite, di di andern wol gelérin kunnen und in der sélikeit 
nicht gunnen (V. 59-64). Zu Grunde liegt natiirlich Ecclesiasticus 20, 32 sapientia 
absconsa et thesaurus invisus: quae ulilitas in utrisque? invisus durch begraben zu 
iibersetzen, war offenbar deutsche sprichwértliche Fassung (Schulze, Bibl. 
Sprichw., S. 112 ff.). Dass aber nicht das Sprichwort oder die Bibelstelle Eike 
unmittelbar anregten, lehrt einmal der Reim Eikes under der erde: werde, dann 
die Vorstellung, dass Gott den Freigebigen reicher mache (Praef. 172), was Eike 
aus Wernhers Worten V. 59 herauslas; vor Allem die entscheidende Moral: also 
schriftstellert, ihr Wissenden! Dass Eike gleich vorher (V. 153), Wernher gleich 
nachher (V. 67), sich auf die Vorfahren beruft, verstarkt die Sicherheit. Aber 
der Zusammenhang bestitigt sich noch weiter: aus Wernher V. 243 hat Eike 
den Gedanken, dass niemant is sé boese, dass er sein Recht nicht festzuhalten 
suchte, wenn ein Andrer ihn quale. Wernher meint boese wohl als “‘jammerlich, 
schwach”’: “selbst der Wurm kriimmt sich”; Eike fasst es V. 113 als unrecht: 


* Gustav Roethe, “Die Reimvorreden des Sachsenspiegels,” Abhandlungen der Kénig- 
lichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, philologisch-historische Klasse, neue, 
Folge, Band 11, Nr. 8 (Berlin, 1899). 
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swie unrecht st der man, er sucht sein Recht festzuhalten; ahnlicher noch im 
Lehnsrecht 78, 2: it n’ is nieman sé unrecht, it ne dunke ine unbillik, of man ime 
unrechte dQ. Dazu sichernd manch Einzelnes: gréz angist gét in ane sagt Wernher 
320 (vgl. 173), wértlich so Eike 221;—die Mahnung nu mus der riche dem armin 
gebin Wernh. 290 heisst bei Eike, mitten im Schatzgleichnis: der riche sal den 
armen laben (Praef. 166) ;—der Richter soll nach Wernher so zu Gericht sitzen, 
daz in brengen von sinen witzen wedir ght noch sorn (V. 277); Eike lehrt die 
Richter: mu sé, daz iich némannes liebe noch leide noch zorn noch gif i 
sé ne blende, daz man fich von dem rechte wende (Praef. 149 f.): Wernhers g@ hat 
er, vielleicht falsch mit gift umschrieben, wahrend es wol ‘“‘studium” neben der 
“ira” meint: so erklirt sich Eikes sonderbare Verbindung zorn noch gift. Die 
simtlichen Anklange drangen sich im Anfange der Wernherschen Dichtung.’ 


Von Anfang an hat die wissenschaftliche Kritik Roethes Forschungs- 
ergebnissen gegeniiber im allgemeinen Zweifel gediussert, bemerkens- 
werterweise gerade unter Vorantritt der Sprachwissenschaft.* Bedenken 
von historischer Seite schlossen sich an.® Es ist bekannt, dass sich von 
Roethes Behauptungen und Vermutungen mancherlei spater nicht als 
stichhaltig erwiesen hat.!° Dass sich aber seine Hypothese von Eikes 
Anlehnung an Werner von Elmendorfs Lehrgedicht in der Reimvorrede 
zum Sachsenspiegel nicht allein schnell durchsetzen, sondern sogar bis 
auf den heutigen Tag in der deutschen Rechtsgeschichtsforschung zih 
behaupten konnte, diirfte vor allem wohl auf den wissenschaftlichen 
Einfluss von Richard Schréder und Heinrich Brunner zuriickzufiihren 
sein. Bereits kurz nach Erscheinen von Roethes Akademieabhandlung 
hat sich nimlich der bekannte Verfasser des fiihrenden Lehrbuchs der 
deutschen Rechtsgeschichte R. Schréder in einer Besprechung vorbehaltlos 
der Elmendorf-Hypothese angeschlossen." Sie hat alsbald Eingang und 


7 Roethe, a.a.0., S. 29-30.—Wo im folgenden auf ‘“Roethe” ohne einen weiteren Beisatz 
Bezug genommen wird, ist iiberall S. 30 in Roethes “Die Reimvorreden des Sachsen- 
spiegels” gemeint. 

8 Die Rezensionen von J. Franck, Amzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur, 
xxvi (1900) 117-124, und Friedrich Panzer, Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische 
Philologie, xx11 (1901), 366-367, dussern im allgemeinen Zweifel zu Roethes Ergebnissen 
aus philologischen Griinden, beriihren aber die Elmendorf-Hypothese leider nicht. Letz- 
teres gilt auch von G. Ehrismann, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, xxxv (1903), 102-106. 

® Niaheres dariiber folgt weiter unten. 

10 Vgl.z.B. Hans von Voltelini, “Der Verfasser der Sachsischen Weltchronik,’”’ Forschun- 
gen zu den deutschen Rechtsbiichern 11, Sitsungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, philosophisch-historische Klasse, Band cc1, Abhandlung 4 (Wien, 1924), S. 12; 
Anton Pfalz, “Die Uberlieferung des Deutschenspiegels,” Forschungen zu den deutschen 
Rechtsbiichern I, daselbst, Band cxct, Abh. 1 (Wien 1919), S. 15; Karl August Eckhardt, 
Rechtsbiicherstudien , 111 (Berlin, 1933), 49. 

1 Richard Schréder, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, xx1 (1900), 1393-96, besonders S. 1394. 
Schréder stimmte Roethes Forschungsergebnissen restlos zu. Das kommt auch in seinem 
Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, 7. Auflage (Berlin und Leipzig, 1932), S. 719, Anm. 
6 und S. 720, Anm. 11 zum Ausdruck. Daselbst wird einfach auf “die vortreffliche Unter- 
suchung von Roethe” hingewiesen. 
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weiterhin einen dauernden Platz in Brunners weitverbreiteten Grund- 
stigen der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte gefunden. So ist sie zur herrschenden 
Lehre geworden, zu deren Bestaérkung man hie und da noch weitere 
Argumente aufgefunden zu haben glaubte.” 

Und doch hat es vereinzelt auch an ernstlichen Widerspriichen nicht 
gefehlt. Adolf Hofmeister hielt gegen Herman Ballschmiede den Beweis 
fiir die Benutzung des Elmendorfschen Lehrgedichtes in Eikes Reim- 
vorrede zur Sdchsischen Weltchronik nicht fiir erbracht." Noch stirkere 
Bedenken aber dusserte der scharfsinnige Quellenforscher Ferdinand 
Frensdorff. Er wollte sich auch nicht zum geringsten Zweifel in die 
Originalitat Eikes verstehen, der die Vorreden “aus dem Eigenen 
geschaffen”’ habe: 


Daran andert es nichts, wenn, wie Roethe gezeigt hat (S. 30), das Lehrgedicht 
eines thiiringischen Geistlichen aus dem Ende des 12. Jahrhunderts, Werner von 
Elmendorf, bei ihrer Komposition an einzelnen Stellen benutzt ist."® Sicher ist 
bloss die eine Einwirkung. Elmendorfs Worte: “ouch en sal her numer riche wer- 
den, der sinen schatz begrebet under der erden” (Vers 59) waren wohl dem 
Verfasser der Reimvorrede gegenwiartig als er sein: “ich wil bewaren, daz min 
scaz under der erde mit mir icht vorwerde” (V. 154) schrieb. Die reiche und 
schéne Ausfiihrung, die er dem Gedanken gibt, ist aber so selbstandig, dass 
Eikes Verdienst kaum geschmilert wird, zumal was bei Elmendorf eine Auf- 
forderung zur Schriftstellerei enthalt (Roethe S. 30), bei Eike das eigene Her- 
austreten in die Offentlichkeit rechtfertigen will. Was sonst noch aus der 
Sentenzensammlung Elmendorfs entlehnt sein soll, ist so geringfiigig oder 
unsicher, dass der Bericht, die Reimvorrede sei unter Benutzung des Elmendorf- 


12 Vgl. Herman Ballschmiede, Die Sachsische Welichronik, Berliner philosophische Dis- 
sertation (Berlin, 1914), S. 51 ff.; Walter Méllenberg, “Eike von Repgow,” Historische 
Zeitschrift, cxvm (1917), 395. 

8 Adolf Hofmeister, “Das Wormser Konkordat,” Festschrift fiir Dietrich Schifer sum 
siebsigsten Geburtstag (Jena, 1915), S. 113, Anm. 3; Hofmeister, Historische Zeitschrift, cxv 
(1916), 207.—Freilich ist auch Hofmeister von der Richtigkeit des Roetheschen Nach- 
weises iiberzeugt, den:zufolge Werner von Elmendorfs Lehrgedicht in der Reimvorrede 
zum Sachsens piegel verwertet ist. 

™ Ferdinand Frensdorff, ‘“Beitrige zur Geschichte und Erklarung der deutschen Rechts- 
biicher, tv: Der rechtshistorische Gehalt der Sachsenspiegel-Vorreden,” Nachrichten der 
Kdniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften su Gottingen, philologisch-historische Klasse, 
1921, S. 143; vgl. auch S, 133, 142. 

%® Anmerkung 2 bei Frensdorff, a.a.0.,S. 143: “Das Gedicht Werners von Elmendorf 
tibersetzte lehrhafte Sentenzen aus den kiassischen, vorzugsweise lateinischen Schriftstel- 
lern (hg. v. Hoffmann v. Fallersleben in Haupts Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, tv 
[1844], 284 ff.). Von den Stellen, die Eike sonst noch benutzt haben soll, ist V. 239 so 
undeutlich, dass man erst aus der Reimvorrede V. 113 ein Verstindnis gewinnt. Die 
auffallende Zusammenstellung ‘tzorn noch gift’ (V. 276) ist Bruchstiick einer richterlichen 
Eidesformel, die Reimvorr. V. 149 und Prologus bei Homeyer S. 136 vollstandig aufweisen: 
nemannes lieve noch leide noch tzorn noch gift so ne blende. Was Ballschmiede (Jahrbuch 
des Vereins filr niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, Bd. 40 {1914}, S. 131 ff.) an angeblichen 
Parallelstellen bringt, verstirkt die Ubereinstimmung nicht.” 
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schen Lehrgedichts geschrieben (Brunner, Grundsziige, 1919, S. 110), zu viel 
besagt; die Reimvorrede hat ihre Aufgabe ergriffen und durchgefiihrt, ohne 
durch die Elmendorfsche Sammlung bestimmt zu werden. 


Frensdorff, achtundachtzigjahrig, als er dies niederschrieb, musste 
sich begniigen, seine Gedanken bloss anzudeuten, die von tiefem Ver- 
stindnis der Rechtsquellen und feinem Instinkt fiir ihre kritische Beur- 
teilung in gleichem Masse zeugen. Sie haben jedoch die inzwischen 
fest eingewurzelte Meinung nicht zu erschiittern vermocht. In einer 
gelehrten Abhandlung “Der Verfasser der Siaichsischen Weltchronik,”’ 
die wenige Jahre spiiter erschien und alle friiheren Forschungen iiber 
Eikes Persénlichkeit sorgfaltig zusammengetragen und kritisch be- 
leuchtet hat, betrachtet Hans von Voltelini’® die Benutzung des Lehrge- 
dichtes Werners von Elmendorf fiir die Reimvorrede des Sachsens piegels 
nach wie vor als erwiesen. Die neueste Sachsenspiegel-Literatur und 
ebenso die deutsche Literaturgeschichte des Mittelalters halt weiter an 
dieser Ansicht fest.” 


II. Biblische Vorbilder fiir die Reimvorrede des Sachsens piegels 


Untersuchungen zum Problem ‘“‘Sachsenspiegel und Bibel,’ deren 
Ergebnisse ich in einem soeben druckfertig gewordenen Buch mit dem 
gleichen Titel zu veréffentlichen beabsichtige,'* haben mich zu einer 
Uberpriifung der Roetheschen Elmendorf-Hypothese veranlasst. Die 
Frage konnte dort nur nebenbei beriihrt werden. Ihre eingehende 
Erérterung unter Beriicksichtigung der Literaturgeschichte des Pro- 
blems hatte den Rahmen meines Sachsenspiegelbuches zu sehr iiber- 
schritten. Sie erfolgt daher gesondert in der vorliegenden Studie, die 


6 Voltelini (oben Anm. 10), S. 16: “Die Beniitzung des Lehrgedichtes Wernhers von E]- 
mendorf, die fiir die Reimvorrede des Sachsenspiegels Roethe erwiesen hat, ergibt sich aus 
den von Ballschmiede angefiihrten Stellen, besonders aus Vers 65 f. Wernhers im Vergleich 
mit Vers 62 f. der Chronik, auch fiir die Reimvorrede der Weltchronik.”’ Vgl. Karl August 
Eckhardt, Savigny-Zeitschrift fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Germanistische Abteilung, xv (1925), 
473. 

17 Vgl. z. B. Kurt Miiller, ““Eike von Repgow,”’ Festschrift: “Dem Andenken Eikes von 
Repgow, des Schépfers des Sachsenspiegels und der Sachsischen Weltchronik, ein Gedenk- 
blatt zur 700. Wiederkehr seines Todesjahres, gewidmet vom Lande Anhalt,’’ [Dessau], 
1934, S.11: ““Naher steht ihm der Eichsfelder Geistliche Werner von Elmendorf, dessen 
Dichtungen auf Eike, wie die Reimvorreden deutlich erkennen lassen, nach Form und 
Inhalt einen nachhaltigen, starken Einfluss ausgeiibt haben.’””—Ehrismann (oben Anm.1), 
S.307: “Eike von Repgowe hat es [Elmendorfs Lehrgedicht] gekannt, wie einige Parallelen 
im Sachsenspiegel wahrscheinlich machen.’ 

18 Guido Kisch, “Sachsenspiegel und Bibel, Quellenforschungen zum Sachsenspiegel, 
zugleich ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des biblischen Einflusses auf das deutsche Recht im 
Mittelalter,” erscheint voraussichtlich im Herbst 1939. Vgl. vorlaufig G. Kisch, “Biblical 
Spirit in Mediaeval German Law ” Speculum, xiv (1939), 38-55. 
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ihrerseits das Thema “Biblische Einfliisse im Sachsenspiegel’’ natiirlich 
nicht erschépfen kann. Deshalb sei vorweg ein fiir alle Mal auf das 
demnichst erscheinende Werk ‘‘Sachsenspiegel und Bibel’ hingewiesen, 
in welchem Eikes Verhiltnis zur Heiligen Schrift, ihre Bedeutung als 
Quelle fiir Sachsenspiegel und Sdchsische Weltchronik und schliesslich 
der Einfluss des biblischen Gedankengutes auf den Sachsenspiegel auf 
breiter Quellengrundlage zur Darstellung gebracht und gedankenge- 
schichtlich beleuchtet wird. 

Ein—wie mir scheint—besonders kennzeichnendes und iiberzeugendes 
Beispiel soll an die Spitze der Betrachtung treten. Es ist die Gegeniiber- 
stellung der Verse 148-150 aus Eikes Reimvorrede zum Sachsens piegel,' 
deren gedanklicher Inhalt auch im Sachsenspiegel-Prolog, Zeile 9-10, in 
teilweise gleichartiger Wortfassung begegnet, mit den Bibelstellen 1 
Paralipomenon xIx 6-7, Deuteronomium xvi. 19 und Exodus xx1m. 8 
in der Fassung der Vulgata. 


m Paralip. x1x. 6-7: 

6. Et praecipiens judicibus, videte, 
ait, quid faciatis. 

7. ...non est enim apud Dominum 
Deum nostrum iniquitas, nec perso- 
narum acceptio, nec cupido mu- 
nerum. 

Deuteronomium xv1. 19: 
Non accipies personam, nec munera, 


Sachsenspiegel, Reimvorrede: 


148 Nd seht daz dich niemannes liebe, 
noch leyde, 


149 Noch zorn, noch gift s6 ne blende, 


150 daz man tich von deme rechten 
wende. 


quia munera excaecant oculos sapien- 

tum, et mutant verba justorum. 
Exodus xxi. 8: 

Nec accipies munera, quae etiam ex- 

caecant prudentes, et subvertunt 

verba justorum. 


Prologus: 
. . . daz sie daz nach rechte bescheyden 
nach irme sinne, s6 si iz rechtest wiz- 
zen. Von rechte ne sal niemanne wisen 
liebe, noch leyde, noch zorn, noch 
gabe. 


Wer diese Texte nebeneinander halt und sorgfiltig in Formgestalt 
und Gedankengehalt vergleicht, wird schwerlich bestreiten kénnen, dass 
beide in Wortlaut und Sinn einander weitgehend entsprechen. Nun 
halte man noch Werner von Elmendorfs Verse 275-277 dazu: 


Wand er alsé zu gerichte sal sitzen, 
Daz in brengen von sinen witzen 
Wedir gat noch zorn.” 


1 Reimvorrede zum Sachsenspiegel, Prologus sowie der Landrechtstext selbst werden im 
folgenden nach Karl August Eckhardts Ausgabe der Quedlinburger Handschrift, bekannt- 
lich der altesten erhaltenen Sachsenspiegelfassung (Hannover, 1933), angefiihrt. 

*° Vom philologischen Standpunkte massgebend ist immer noch die einzige Textausgabe 
des Elmendorfschen Lehrgedichtes von Hoffmann von Fallersleben in der Zeitschrift fir 
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Jedem aufmerksamen Beobachter und unvoreingenommenen Beur- 
teiler miissen angesichts dieses Vergleiches die oben wértlich wiederge- 
gebenen Gedankengiinge Roethes—um in seiner eigenen Ausdrucksweise 
zu sprechen—“nicht gerade einleuchtend” vorkommen. Seine Konjek- 
turen erscheinen ebenso kiihn wie gezwungen, um nicht geradezu 21 
sagen, unkritisch. Seine erlduternden Darlegungen miissen als iiber- 
trieben, ja geradezu als phantastisch bezeichnet werden. Eike so]! 
Werners Ausdruck “git” mit “gift”? umschrieben haben, “wiahrend es 
wohl ‘studium’ neben der ‘ira’ meint.”” Wahrlich eine sonderbare Erk]ii- 
rung der “sonderbaren Verbindung Eikes ‘zorn noch gift’ ”’! Ein Einfluss 
Werners von Elmendorf auf die erwihnte Stelle der Reimvorrede 
erscheint so im héchsten Masse unwahrscheinlich. 

Frensdorff wollte in der “auffallenden Zusammenstellung” “zorn 
noch gift” ein “Bruchstiick einer richterlichen Eidesformel” erblicken.”! 
Es ist allerdings richtig, dass ahnliche Wendungen in mittelalterlichen 
Eidesformeln begegnen. Frensdorff selbst hat einen Quellenbeleg jedoch 
nicht beigebracht, der seine Erklirung stiitzen kénnte. Mir ist die 
Auffindung nur eines quellenmissigen Beispieles gelungen. Es ist dic 
Extravagante zu Sachsenspiegel Landrecht 11 56, 1 in der Handschrift 
M 27 der Dresdener Landesbibliothek.* Da diese Handschrift aber be- 
reits dem 15. Jahrhundert angehért,* kann eine Beweisfiihrung mit ihrer 
Hilfe schwerlich in Frage kommen. Es wird iiberhaupt fiir jeden Einzel- 
fall besonders zu untersuchen und zu entscheiden sein, ob der Wortlaut 
solcher Eidesformeln unmittelbar durch die Bibel, durch dltere Eides- 
formeln oder gar durch den Sachsenspiegel beeinflusst ist. 

Mir will aber als einleuchtendste Erklarung des hier erérterten Paral- 
lelismus zwischen Bibel und Sachsens piegel die Annahme erscheinen, dass 
es wohl die erwahnten Bibelstellen selbst gewesen sind, die dem Sach- 
senspiegler als massgebendes Vorbild gedient haben diirften. Denn Eikes 
Verse lesen sich geradezu wie eine Ubersetzung des biblischen Textes. 

Wer sich durch den Vergleich der biblischen Stellen mit Eikes Ge- 
danken und Ausdrucksweise von der Richtigkeit jener Vermutung aber 





deutsches Altertum, tv (1844), 284-317. Die Parallelstellen zu der Reimvorrede des Sachsen- 
spiegels sind in Eckhardts Ausgabe unter dem Striche abgedruckt. 

31 Siehe oben Anm. 15. 

* Vgl. Gustav Homeyer, “Die Extravaganten des Sachsenspiegels,”” Abhandlungen der 
Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften su Berlin, 1861, S. 248, Nr. 25: “ . . . ich swere 
gote und meyme hern dem konige, meynen hern den Rotmannen, meynen hern den schep- 
pen, das ich meyn ameth getrewlichen verwesen will und dorynne recht geczeugnis furen 
und tuen wil dem armen als dem richen, dem gaste als dem eynwoner, und das nicht 
lassen wil weder durch libe noch durch leit noch durch gobe, .. . ” 

*% G. Homeyer, Die deutschen Rechtsbiicher des Mittelalters und ihre Handschriften, neue 
Bearbeitung (Weimar, 1931/1934), Nr. 311. 
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noch nicht tiberzeugt glaubt, der sehe die gereimte Fassung des Prologs 
in der Léwenberger Sachsenspiegelhandschrift (Bt) aus der ersten Halfte 
des 14. Jahrhunderts ein.™ In einer zusatzlichen Verszeile ist dort eine 
Bestatigung zu finden, die wohl jeden Zweifel aus dem Wege raiumt: 


Unde huten sich, daz sie zulest 
Niemant davon scheide 

durch liebe noch durch leide 
Noch durch zorn noch durch gift, 
alsus lerit uns di schrift.™ 


Die ausdriickliche Bezeichnung der Heiligen Schrift als Quelle der 
Reimvorrede passt durchaus zu den anderen namentlichen Hinweisen 
auf die Bibel im Sachsenspiegel, insbesondere zur Erwaihnung der “‘heili- 
gen schrift” in Sachsens piegel 1 3, 1 und m1 42, 3. Ich neige dazu, ihr noch 
eine weitergehende Bedeutung beizumessen. Die Berufung auf Gottes 
Wort und die Heilige Schrift beim Zuriickgreifen auf bestimmte Bibel- 
stellen oder biblische Gedankenginge bildet eine typische Eigenart 
Eikes. Es ist woh] kaum wahrscheinlich, dass der Verfasser jener dich- 
terischen Bearbeitung des Prologs aus eigener Initiative die zweifellos 
richtige Quellenangabe eingefiigt hat. Vielmehr liegt es nahe, die Frage 
aufzuwerfen, ob sie nicht auf Eike selbst zuriickzufiihren sein diirfte. 
Uber mehr als eine Vermutung wird man hier freilich nicht hinauskom- 
men. Aber so plausibel dieses Argument auch sicherlich ist, es scheint 
mir nicht auszureichen, um etwa die ganze gereimte Fassung des Sach- 
senspiegel-Prologs in der Lowenberger Handschrift Eike zuzuschreiben. 

Wie dem aber auch sein mag, ein der Gewissheit nahekommender Grad 
hoher Wahrscheinlichkeit spricht dafiir, dass in den hier untersuchten 
Versen 148-150 der Reimvorrede das Bibelwort unmittelbar bestim- 
mend auf Eike eingewirkt hat. Angesichts dieses Ergebnisses kann ich 
mich starker Zweifel an der Richtigkeit der ganzen Hypothese von der 
Beeinflussung Eikes durch Elmendorfs Lehrgedicht nicht erwehren. 


* Homeyer, Die deutschen Rechtsbiicher, Nr. 195; Abdruck bei Homeyer, Des Sachsen- 
spiegels Erster Teil oder das Sachsische Landrecht, 3. Ausgabe (Berlin, 1861), S. 137. 

% Eine interessante Parallele findet sich in dem Gedichte ‘Wer do sal eyn richter sein,”’ 
am Ende der Handschrift des Breslauer Landrechts Mscr. 1, 10 der Breslauer Stadtbiblio- 
thek (15. Jahrhundert); Homeyer, Die deutschen Rechtsbiicher, Nr. 208; Ernst Theodor 
Gaupp, Das schlesische Landrecht, (Leipzig, 1828), S.57. Der unbekannte Dichter fiigt die 
von ihm herangezogene Bibelstelle (wohl Psalm 58, 2) im Wortlaut der Vulgata seinen 
deutschen Versen ein: 

Und dy falsche orteil vinden 
Sal der tewfil ewig binden. 
Recte judicate filii hominum. 
Ir richtir richtit rechte 
Menschlichis geslechte. 
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Durch zwei weitere Stellen, die Roethe zur Bekriftigung seiner Theorie 
anfiihrt, werden meine Bedenken nur noch verstarkt. Zunichst das 
Gleichnis vom Schatze des Wissens in Vers 155 ff. der Reimvorrede des 
Sachsenspiegels. Roethe selbst hat zugegeben, dass “natiirlich Ecclesi- 
asticus xx. 32 zugrunde liegt.” Eikes Reim, dann die angeblich bei 
Werner entlehnte Vorstellung, dass Gott den Freigebigen reicher mache 
(Vers 172), sollen die Méglichkeit ausschliessen, dass die Bibelstelle 
selbst unmittelbar eingewirkt hat.” Darauf ist zu erwidern. Der Eikesche 
Reim ist ein schwaches Argument, méglicherweise von bloss zufalligem 
Charakter, das keinesfalls durchschlagend sein kann.?” Das Gleichnis 
vom Schatz des Wissens aber begegnet auch sonst in der mittelalterlichen 
deutschen Dichtung und zwar durchaus nicht selten. Ich setze als 
Beispiel einen Vers aus dem dichterischen Werke Freidanks Bescheiden- 
heit hierher (147, 8-9),?* das etwa um die gleiche Zeit wie der Sachsen- 
spiegel vollendet ist: 

Begraben schatz, verborgen sin, 
deist verlust 4ne gewin. 


In Carl Schulzes Sammlung Die biblischen Sprichworter der deutschen 
Sprache, die leider noch immer durch kein dhnliches gleichwertiges 
Werk von neuzeitlicher Wissenschaftlichkeit ersetzt ist, findet man unter 
Nummer 158 weitere Beispiele in Menge. Roethe selbst fiihrt ein Sprich- 
wort an, in dem Eikes Gedanke in epigrammatischer Form wiederkehrt: 
“Der Milde gibt sich reich, der Geizhals nimmt sich arm.’*° Nichts 
zwingt zu der Annahme, dass Eike ihn allein bei Werner entlehnt haben 
kann. Der Gedankengang begegnet vielmehr schon viel friiher in einem 
Werke des Heiligen Isidorus von Sevilla, in den Synonyma de lamentatione 
animae peccatricis :*! 


% So Roethe, S. 30. Roethe widerspricht sich aber selbst durch seine Ausfiihrungen auf 
S. 106, vorletzter Absatz. 

37 Man vergleiche etwa das Reimregister bei H. E. Bezzenberger, Fridankes Bescheiden- 
heit (Halle, 1872), S. 245-263 im allgemeinen. Gerade der von Roethe so betonte Reim 
erde: werde, ist sehr gewdhnlich; vgl. Bezzenberger, S. 251 unter érde. 

*8 Im folgenden angefiihrt nach der Ausgabe von H. E. Bezzenberger, welche durch den 
an Quellen und Parallelen reichen Kommentar ausgezeichnet ist. 

29 (Géttingen, 1860), S. 112-114, vgl. ferner Bezzenberger, S. 438 f. zu 147, 9, 10. 

3° Roethe, S. 30, Anm. 1. 

31 J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, txxx1ui (Paris, 1862), p. 860 B-861 A. Vgl. Fridankes 
Bescheidenheit, 78, 15-16: 

Sin selbes sin er méret, 
der wisheit gerne léret. 

Freidank, 79, 3-4: 

Swie vil der wise witze git 
er ist doch riche z’aller zit. 

Dazu Carl Loewer, Patristische Quellenstudien zu Freidanks Bescheidenheit, Leipziger 
philosophische Dissertation (Berlin [1901]), S. 39. 
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Reimvorrede: 
Nihil sapientia melius, nihil prudentia 159 Kunst ist ein edele schatz unde 
dulcius, nihil scientia suavius. alsé getan, 
Sapientiam cum caeteris impertiris, 160 swer sie wil eyne han, 
tibi magis hanc auges; doctrina quanto 161 Siu minnert yme tegelich. 
amplius data fuerit, tanto magis abun- ore, ae 
dat. Sapientia dando largior fit, re- 168 Nach w4reme orekunde 
tinendo minoratur; largiendo redun- 169 S6 is uns wizzelich, 
dantior est scientia, et dum plus 170 daz der man kunste rich, 
confertur, plus abundat. 171 S6 her andere lite léret, 
172 daz sin kunst dar abe méret; 
173 Unde der girege behalt ir cleyne, 
174 der sie haben wil al eyne. 


Es ist bekannt, dass mit Eikes Berufung auf den Kirchenvater 
Origines in Sachsens piegel 1, 3, 1 die Origines sive Etymologiae des Isidorus 
Hispalensis gemeint sind. Sollte der Lehrsatz in der Reimvorrede des 
Sachsenspiegels, dass die Mitteilung der eigenen Kenntnisse an andere 
ihre Vermehrung bewirkt, ihre Zuriickhaltung dagegen die Verminderung 
des Wissens zur Folge hat, nicht eher auf Isidorus zuriickgehen, dessen 
Benutzung durch Ejike an einer anderen Stelle erwiesen ist, als auf 
Werner von Elmendorf? Dann aber liegt die Vermutung nahe, dass es 
die gleiche Quelle ist, aus der der thiiringische Geistliche Werner eben- 
falls geschépft haben diirfte. So wird auch die einzige schwache Ein- 
wirkung Elmendorfs auf Eikes Reimvorrede, die Frensdorff anerkennen 
wollte, hinfallig. 

Nach Roethe soll ferner Eikes Vers 166 im Schatzgleichnis: ‘der riche 
sal den armen laven” von Werners Mahnung Vers 290: “nu muz der 
riche dem armin gebin” beeinflusst sein. Der hier zum Ausdruck ge- 
brachte Gedanke, der auch sonst in der mittelalterlichen deutschen 
Spruchdichtung begegnet,® scheint auf Proverb. xx11. 9 zuriickzugehen, 
was Roethe freilich ebensowenig gesehen hat wie die Herausgeber und 
Bearbeiter des Elmendorfschen Lehrgedichtes. Mit Recht ist auf den 
stark religiésen und moralisierenden Einschlag in der Reimvorrede des 
Sachsenspiegels hingewiesen worden.* Liegt es daher nicht niher, den 
Ursprung solcher religidser Moralgedanken und verbreiteter Lehrspriiche 
in der Bibel selbst zu suchen?* Erscheint nicht die Annahme viel ein- 

* Z. B. Fridankes Bescheidenheit, 40, 15-16: 

Man sol sich gerne erbarmen 
iiber die edeln armen. 

Dazu Bezzenberger, S. 322. Vgl. auch Karl Friedrich Wilhelm Wander, Deutsches Sprich- 
worterlexikon 111, (Leipzig, 1873), 1616, Nr. 112, 113. 

% Ballschmiede, Die Sdchsische Weltchronik, S. 48. 

* Schon Homeyer scheint diese Vorstellung vorgeschwebt zu haben, indem er zu Ssp. 


Reimvorrede Vers 201 f. Ecclesiasticus 1x, 21-22 vermerkte; vg]. Homeyer, Sachsenspiegel, 
S. 132, Anm.* 
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leuchtender, dass Eike von Repgow und Werner von Elmendorf durch 
eine dritte gemeinsame Quelle angeregt und beeinflusst worden sind, 
namlich eben gerade durch die biblischen Schriften? Der thiiringische 
Kaplan Elmendorf hat vermutlich seine Bibel ebenso gut gekannt wie 
ich es von Eike nachweisen zu kénnen glaube. Sicherlich ist es kein 
Zufall, dass er auch an anderen Stellen seines Lehrgedichtes auf die 
Spriiche Salomos zuriickgreift, die er selbst einmal sogar ausdriicklich 
als seine Quelle bezeichnet.® 


III. Das Problem der quellenmiassigen Abhingigkeit 


Da die textliche und gedankliche Abhiangigkeit eines mittelalterlichen 
deutschen Rechtsdenkmals von der Bibel meines Wissens bisher iiber- 
haupt noch nicht in den Bereich spezieller wissenschaftlicher Betrach- 
tung gezogen wurde, fehlt es in dem Schrifttum zur Text- und Quellen- 
kritik an allgemeinen Ausfiihrungen, welche fiir jenes Problem férderlich 
sein kénnten.* Nur Ferdinand Frensdorff hat—bereits fiinf Jahre vor 
dem Erscheinen von Roethes Abhandlung und zwar im gleichen Rahmen 
der Publikationen der Géttinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften—fiir 
die mittelalterlichen Quellen des Sachsenspiegels, denen er nachspiirte, 
folgende Leitsaitze aufgestellt: 


Die sachliche Ubereinstimmung zweier Quellen reicht nicht aus, um auf eine Be- 
nutzung zu schliessen. 

Eine Benutzung oder Entlehnung ist nur da glaublich, wo der Benutzende auch 
von der Form oder der Anordnung seiner angeblichen Vorlage etwas heriiber- 
genommen hat, mag er auch sonst gedndert oder zugesetzt oder gestrichen haben. 
Andererseits reicht nicht jede kleine formelle Ubereiastimmung zweier Stellen 
aus, um ein Abhangigkeitsverhiltnis zwischen ihnen anzunehmen.*” 


Man wird diese Leitsitze, welche mit Recht zu strenger Kritik und 
grosser Vorsicht ermahnen wollen, auch fiir die Ermittlung der Ab- 
hangigkeit einzelner Sachsenspiegelstellen von der Bibel im allgemeinen 
akzeptieren kénnen. Mein Sachsenspiegelbuch beschiftigt sich sehr 
eingehend mit diesen Problemen. Daher kann sich die folgende Betrach- 


% Es geschieht dies innerhalb der originalen Stelle Vers 670-674 mit den Worten (V. 
671): “Wanne Salomon tut uns des gewis.” Vgl. noch Anton E. Schénbach, “Die Quelle 
Wernhers von Elmendorf,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur, Xxxx1v 
(1890), S. 57 und 64. 

* Vgl. Hermann Kantorowitz, Einfiihrung in die Textkritik (Leipzig, 1921); Wilhelm 
Bauer, Einfiihrung in das Studium der Geschichte, 2. Auflage (Tiibingen, 1928). Wenige 
Andeutungen bei Claudius von Schwerin, Einfiihrung in das Studium der germanischen 
Rechtsgeschichte und ihrer Teilgebiete (Freiburg i.B., 1922), S. 107-111. 

7 Frensdorff, “Beitrage zur Geschichte und Erklarung der deutschen Rechtsbiicher, IT: 
Sachsenspiegel, 11, 66 ff. und der Landfriede,” Nachrichten der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 1894, S. 4. 
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tung darauf beschrinken, die aus der kritischen Untersuchung der 
Elmendorf-Hypothese gewonnenen grundsatzlichen Beobachtungen zur 
quellenkritischen Methodik darzulegen. Dadurch erfahren die zuerst 
erwahnten Forschungsergebnisse eine Erginzung und Erweiterung zu- 
gleich. 

Zur Zeit der Abfassung seiner Studien iiber die Reimvorreden des 
Sachsenspiegels stand Roethe nach seinem eigenen Zeugnis in persén- 
lichem Gedankenaustausch mit Frensdorff.** Aber die oben wiedergege- 
benen eindringlichen Mahnungen des Rechtshistorikers, der seinen Quel- 
len mit der erforderlichen Niichternheit und unerbittlichen kritischen 
Strenge gegeniiberzutreten pflegte, haben auf den Romantiker-Phi- 
lologen keine Wirkung ausgetibt. Roethe iiberschitzte auf der einen 
Seite die Bedeutung des formalen Elementes, des Anklingens der Worte, 
des sprachlichen Geichlauts, der Ahnlichkeit des Reimes, des dich- 
terischen Versmasses, Seine lebhafte Phantasie suchte und fand anderer- 
seits Zusammenhinge, die in der Quellengrundlage nicht begriindet und 
in Wirklichkeit exakt nicht zu erweisen waren. Kiihne Textkonjekturen, 
sachlich nicht gerechtfertigte Anderung des Gedankeninhalts, in der 
Luft schwebende Ausdeutungen, ebenso geistreich wie willkiirlich, 
mussten dafiir herhalten, aus unsicheren Primissen weittragende 
Schliisse zu ziehen. 

Die im vorigen Abschnitt erérterten Beispiele fiir eine solche Arbeits- 
weise kénnten leicht vermehrt werden. Aber es diirfte weder erforderlich 
noch auch lohnend sein, alle angeblichen Entlehnungen der Eikeschen 
Reimvorrede aus Elmendorfs Lehrgedicht hier in extenso durchzupriifen. 
Man findet die Texte jetzt in Eckhardts Sachsenspiegelausgabe iiber- 
sichtlich zusammengestellt. Mehr als blosse “Anklinge’” in Wortlaut 
und Gedankengehalt wird man schwerlich entdecken kénnen. Zu der 
einzigen Stelle, fiir die man eine gedankliche Anlehnung Eikes im 
Bereich der Méglichkeit halten kénnte, zu Reimvorrede Vers 113 
bemerkte schon Frensdorff treffend: “Von den Stellen, die Eike sonst 
noch benutzt haben soll, ist Vers 239 so undeutlich, dass man erst aus 
der Reimvorrede Vers 113 ein Verstandnis gewinnt.’” 

Merkwiirdig ist auch die Tatsache, die schon Roethe aufgefallen ist, 
dass namlich “die simtlichen Anklange sich im Anfange der Werner- 
schen Dichtung dringen.” Eike soll also nicht das ganze Gedicht Wer- 
ners, sondern nur den Anfang benutzt haben. Roethe hat eine Erklarung 
dafiir nicht gegeben. Sein Schiiler Herman Ballschmiede meinte, dass 
jene Stellen am Beginn des Lehrgedichtes Eike besonders gefallen haben 
mégen, oder, was wahrscheinlicher sei, dass gerade sie ihm fester als 


* Vgl. Roethes Bemerkungen auf S. 101, letzte Zeile und S. 104, Anm. 1. 
3° Oben Anm. 15. 
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andere Verse im Gedichtnis hafteten.‘° Beide Erklérungsversuche 
erscheinen sehr gekiinstelt und wirken nicht iiberzeugend. Freilich ein 
exakter Beweis fiir ihre Unrichtigkeit oder Unméglichkeit wird sich 
kaum erbringen lassen. Trotzdem haftet an ihnen der Eindruck der 
Unwahrscheinlichkeit. Sollte es nicht vielmehr das Spiel des Zufalls sein, 
auf den jene schwachen Anklange zuriickzufiihren sind? 

Hier nur noch ein Beispiel dafiir, wie Roethe mit der gleichen Unbe- 
kiimmertheit, die er der mittelalterlichen Literatur entgegenbrachte, 
auch bei neuzeitlichen Dichtungen zu Werke ging, deren Quellen er 
entdecken wollte. Es ist bekannt, dass Goethe in den Spottversen gegen 
Nicolai und dessen Freuden des jungen Werther die Reimvorrede zum 
Sachsens piegel nachahmte und in fast wértlichem Anschluss an die Verse 
12-16 sein eigenes “‘Biichlein” sprechen liess: 


. .. Der Plumpe, der nicht schwimmen kann, 
Er will’s dem Wasser verweisen .. . 

Und wer mich nicht verstehen kann, 

Der lerne besser lesen. 


Das geniigte Roethe jedoch noch nicht. Er glaubte, in Goethes Epi- 
gramm “Sprache” das Schatzgleichnis wiederzufinden, “das beherr- 
schend im Mittelpunkt von Eikes Versen steht.’ ‘‘Wie sollte Goethe 
hier nicht wirklich an Eike gedacht haben, dessen Verse er so gut 
kannte!”® “Statt Eikes ‘Kunst’ setzt Goethe ‘Sprache.’ Fiel gerade dem 
Dichter doch beides nahe zusammen!’ Auch diese Hypothese erscheint 
ebenso geistreich wie wenig tiberzeugend angesichts der Uberlegung, 
wie tief in jahrhundertelanger Entwicklung der biblische Gedanke, der 
auch dem Schatzgleichnis zugrunde liegt, in Sprichwort und Dichtung 
in das Geistesgut des deutschen Volkes eingedrungen war. Roethes 
Vermutung hat, soweit ich sehen kann, auch nirgend Beifall gefunden. 

Vielleicht ist es aber nicht tiberfliissig, den hier gefiihrten Beweis noch 
auf einem anderen Wege zu erginzen. Denn ein Doppeltes lisst sich 
zeigen. Im Mittelalter sind sprachliche Anklinge bei Dichtern und 
Schriftstellern, die zu gleicher oder nicht allzu verschiedener Zeit lebten, 
gar nicht selten. Nicht weniger haufig lassen sich auch gedankliche 
Ahnlichkeiten und Ubereinstimmungen bei ihnen beobachten. Ich wihle 
als Beispiel Freidanks beriihmtes,| im Mittelalter sehr verbreitetes und 
einflussreiches Spruchwerk, die Bescheidenheit,** die gleich dem Sachsen- 
spiegel in den zwanziger Jahren des 13. Jahrhunderts entstanden sein 


© Ballschmiede, Die Sdchsische Weltchronik, S. 52. 

“| Homeyer, Sachsenspiegel, S.123; Roethe, S. 104-107; Rudolf Hiibner, Goethe als Kenner 
und Liebhaber der Rechtsgeschichte, (Weimar, 1932), S. 26. 
* So Roethe, S. 106. 4 So Roethe, S. 107. 
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diirfte.“ Die Lektiire der Bescheidenheit lisst sprachlich und gedanklich 
mancherlei Anklinge an die Reimvorrede zum Sachsens piegel erkennen. 
Ich gebe hier eine kleine Auswahl der hervorstechendsten Zusammen- 
klinge wieder, wobei die bereits angefiihrten Stellen nicht wiederholt 


werden.® 


Freidanks Bescheidenheit, 129, 17: 


Mine spriich sint niht geladen mit 


ligen... 


Freidanks Bescheidenheit, 125, 19-24: 


Ich han vil manegen man erkant 
der golt suochte und kupfer vant. 

Manic houpt hat goldes schin, 
dem doch der zagel ist kiipferin. 


Freidanks Bescheidenheit, 85, 17-18: 


Rehtiu witze ist saelekeit; 
liep wirt selten Ane leit.‘ 


Freidanks Bescheidenheit, 
174, 25-175, 1: 


Gotes gebot er brichet, 
der iibel mit iibele richet. 


Sdchsische Weltchronik,” 
Reimvorrede, Vers 88: 


logene sal uns wesen leit. 


Sachsenspiegel, Reimvorrede, 
Vers 249-252: 

Dennoch wirt unrecht wol bekant, 
als eyn copper penning in der hant, 
Swen im tz blicket sin réte schin 
mang penningen die géve sin. 


Sachsens piegel, Reimvorrede, 
Vers 175-176: 
Weme liep, weme leyt, 
vrome unde salikeit. 


Sachsens piegel, Reimvorrede, 
Vers 136-138: 
Unde dat sunde jegen got; 
went her brichet der é bot 


Swer sé recht virkérret. 


“ Uber Freidanks Bescheidenheit siche ausser der Einleitung zu Bezzenbergers Ausgabe 
vor allem die erschépfende Darstellung bei Ehrismann (oben Anm. 1), S. 316-323; ferner 
Friedrich Neumann, Artikel “Freidank”’ in W. Stammlers Verfasserlexikon, 1 (oben Anm. 


4), 660-670. 


# Vgl. oben Anm. 27 und 32. 


“Ludwig Weiland, ‘‘Sichsische Weltchronik,’”’ Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Deutsche Chroniken, 1 1 (Hannover, 1876), S. 66. 
‘T Vgl. die noch nach Wilhelm Grimm Freidank zugeschriebenen Verse bei Bezzenberger, 


S. 242: 


ouch istz dem manne niht guot 

daz er [sin] unsaelekeit sé [sére] klage 
daz er an fréuden gar verzage. 

durch liep durch leit sol niemen sich 
vergahen; daz ist wislich. 
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5 
Freidanks Bescheidenheit, 65, 22-23: Sachsens piegel, Reimvorrede, 
Vers 119-120* 
Ez dunket mich ein tumber muot Unde dunket selden git 
swer im selbe schaden tuot. recht, swar iz schaden tid. 


6 
Freidanks Bescheidenheit, 2,18-19:  Sachsenspiegel Prologus, Léwenberger 
Handschrift,* Vers 24: 
Der werlde dré unde ir zorn daz gotes zorn unde sin dro. 


ist hin ze gote gar verlorn. 


Ausserdem wird von Freidank in der Bescheidenheit die Zweischwerter- 
lehre in 152, 12-15 und das Gleichnis vom Zinsgroschen in 25, 9-12 
beriihrt, die auch Eike in Sachsenspiegel Landrecht 1 1 beziehungsweise 
11 42, 5 behandelt. 

Das Ergebnis der Textvergleichung scheint iiberraschend. Uber- 
einstimmungen, Anklange und Ahnlichkeiten zwischen Eikes Reimvor- 
rede und Freidanks Bescheidenheit diirften quantitativ grésser, quali- 
tativ starker sein als die zwischen Eikes und Werners Reimen.® Liegt 
es angesichts dieser Beobachtung nicht im Bereich der Méglichkeit, an 
unmittelbare Quellenbeziehungen zwischen Eikes Reimvorrede und 
Freidanks Bescheidenheit, an eine Abhingigkeit des einen Werkes von 
dem anderen zu denken? Ja, die Frage ist in der Tat schon ernstlich 
angeschnitten worden: “Eike und Freidank: die enge Verwandtschaft 
beider ist bisher noch nicht beachtet worden.” So schreibt Walter 
Méllenberg® und spielt mit dem Gedanken, dass der Dichter der 
Bescheidenheit und der Verfasser das Sachsenspiegels identisch seien: 
“Eine schéne Seelenverwandtschaft, die vielleicht naher ist, als wir fest- 
zustellen vermégen.” 

Ich glaube, man wird die aufgeworfenen Fragen—Frensdorffs Mah- 
nung zu strenger Quellenkritik immer vor Augen—entschieden verneinen 
miissen, will man eine ahnlichermassen schiefe Auffassung wie die 
Elmendorf-Hypothese vermeiden. Vor Jahren schon hatte Richard 
Schréder in der Einleitung zur Marienlegende des Heinrich Clizenére, 


48 Vgl. Sachsenspiegel, Reimvorrede, Vers 144: “‘daz min tumme sin virmiden hat.” 

4° Homeyer, Sachsenspiegel, S. 137. 

§ In diesem Zusammenhang sei angemerkt, dass sich im Deutschenspiegel, Artikel 77, 3 
eine wortliche Entlehnung aus Freidanks Bescheidenheit (54, 4-5) als Zitat eingestreut 
findet; K. A. Eckhardt und A, Hiibner, Deutschenspiegel und Augsburger Sachsens piegel 
(Hannover, 1933), S. 149. Das gehért selbstverstindlich auf ein anderes Blatt; vgl. auch 
Eberhard Freiherr von Kiinssberg, “Rechtsverse,”’ in Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 1933 
(Heidelberg 1933), S. 105. 

5! Walter Mollenberg, Eike von Repgow und seine Zeit (Burg bei Magdeburg, 1934), 
S. 52-55, 124. 
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die wahrscheinlich am Ende des 13. Jahrhunderts zu Gérlitz enstanden 
ist, ebenfalls Anklange an Eikes Reimvorrede gefunden.” Eine quellen- 
massige Abhangigkeit hat er jedoch nicht behauptet. Sie kommt auch 
hier gar nicht in Frage. Aus gleichen Erwiagungen werden ferner die 
Argumente hinfallig, mit denen Herman Ballschmiede die Elmendorf- 
Hypothese noch stiitzen zu kénnen vermeinte, indem er “Parallelen”’ 
zwischen dem Lehrgedicht des Thiiringers und der Reimvorrede zur 
Sachsischen Weltchronik nachwies.® Schon Frensdorff hat gemeint, dass 
durch diese “angeblichen Parallelstellen die Ubereinstimmung nicht 
verstarkt” wird.“ War der Verfasser des Sachsenspiegels auch gewiss 
kein begnadeter Dichter, so wird man doch fiirwahr einem Mann von 
der geistigen Potenz Eikes von Repgow schwerlich zumuten diirfen 
“zwei Mal auf ein langweiliges Lehrgedicht dieses obskuren Elmen- 
dorfers zuriickzugreifen, der selbst nur ein unbeholfener Ubersetzer 
lateinischer Vorlagen ist,’’ wie Ballschmiede wértlich sagt. Er weist 
iibrigens selbst noch auf weitere Anklange der Reimvorreden zu Sach- 
sens piegel und Weltchronik an ein anderes mittelalterliches Gedicht hin, 
wodurch seine schon philologisch nicht iiberzeugende Beweisfiihrung 
noch mehr an Wahrscheinlichkeit einbiisst. In ahnlicher Weise hatte 
Richard Schréder in den Worten Willems zu Eingang des um 1250 
enstandenen Gedichtes Reinaert, des bekannten Urbildes des Reineke 
Vos, eine Nachahmung der Reimvorrede des Sachsenspiegels finden 
wollen. Mit Recht ist Frensdorff dieser Ansicht aus allgemeinen 
Griinden entgegengetreten, weil Vorreden unter Anrufung eines Génners 
in der dichterischen Literatur lingst iiblich gewesen seien.™ 

In Wahrheit ist die Begriindung fiir sprachliche und gedankliche 
Ahnlichkeiten in mittelalterlichen Literaturwerken in der ganzen gei- 
stigen Verfassung und Haltung des Mittelalters®’ zu suchen.** Wenn man 

® Richard Schréder, “Zu der Praefatio Rhythmica des Sachsenspiegels,’’ Savigny- 
Zeitschrift fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Germanistische Abteilung, x11 (1892), 226 f. 

5 Ballschmiede, Die sachsische Weltchronik, S. 51 ff. 

% Oben Anm. 15.—Ein Beispiel fiir richtige wissenschaftliche Behandlung von Parallel- 
stellen siehe bei Alfred Hiibner, Vorstudien sur Ausgabe des Buches der Kinige in der 
Deutschenspiegelfassung und simtlichen Schwabens piegel fassungen (Berlin, 1932), S. 83 f. 

% Schréder, “Zur Kunde des Sachsenspiegels,” Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir 
Rechisgeschichte, Germanistische Abteilung, rx (1888), S. 52-54. 

® Frensdorff, in der oben Anm. 14 angefiihrten Abhandlung, S. 142 f. und Anm. 1. 

5’ Von feiner Einfiihlung in die mittelalterliche Gedanken- und Gefiihlswelt zeugen: 
Otto von Gierke, Johannes Althusius und die Entwicklung der naturrechtlichen Staatsthe- 
orien, 3. Ausgabe (Breslau, 1913), S. 60-64; J. Huizinga, Herbst des Mittelalters, Studien 
tiber Lebens- und Geistesformen des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts in Frankreich und in den 
Niederlanden (Miinchen, 1924); Jacob Wackernagel, Die geistigen Grundlagen des mittelal- 
terlichen Rechts, in der Sammlung ‘Recht und Staat in Geschichte und Gegenwart,’’ Heft 
62 (Tiibingen, 1929). Vgl. auch G. Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis sum 
Ausgang des Mittelalters, 11, 1-3 (Munchen, 1922-1935). 
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sich in seine Ideenwelt zu versetzen bemiiht, indem man jene Zeit in 
ihrer Sprache sprechen, mit ihren Gedanken denken lasst, dann wird 
man aber iiber die negative Schlussfolgerung, welche unmittelbare 
gegenseitige Abhingigkeit zweier Quellen auf Grund bloss zufilliger 
ausserlicher Merkmale verneint, auch hinausdringen und zu einer posi- 
tiven Erkenntnis gelangen kénnen. Sie besteht darin, den Geist des 
Buches der Biicher, das im Mittelalter mit dem religidsen Geprige und 
dem vorwiegend theologischen Ursprung seiner ganzen Bildung in 
héherem Masse Gemeingut der Christenheit gewesen ist denn jemals 
friiher oder spiter, als die gemeinsame Quelle zu erkennen, aus der 
unzihlige Werke der Literatur jeder Gattung—nicht nur auf dem 
Gebiete der Dichtung, sondern auch im Bereiche des Rechts—frei und 
reichlich, selbstverstaéndlich und unabhiangig voneinander geschépit 
haben. “Selbstverstandlich muss die Morallehre eines mittelalterlichen 
Meisters immer wieder Bibelworte umsetzen oder an Bibelworte an- 
klingen.’’® Diese Selbstverstandlichkeit ist fiir die Erforschung der mit- 
telalterlichen deutschen Rechtsgeschichte und namentlich ihrer Quellen, 
im besonderen der deutschen Rechtsbiicher, bisher noch kaum beachtet 
worden. 

Zusammenfassend kann als Ergebnis der vorliegenden Untersuchung 
festgehalten werden: Werner von Elmendorfs Lehrgedicht ist aus den 
Quellen des Sachsenspiegels zu streichen. Gedankengehalt und Wortlaut 
der Bibel sind es aber, die auf Eike von Repgow und den Sachsenspiegel 
eine weitaus tiefere Wirkung geiibt haben, als man bisher zu ahnen 
vermochte. 


New York City 


58 Sehr lehrreich sind dafiir die Parallelstellen, die Bezzenberger in den Anmerkungen 
zu seiner Freidank-Ausgabe fiir jede Sentenz in grosser Zahl beibringt; ebenso das bereits 
erwahnte Vergleichsmaterial bei Carl Schulze, Die biblischen Sprichwirter der deutschen 
Sprache (Gottingen, 1860), etwa S. 112 ff., 155 f. Vgl. auch die treffenden allgemeinen 
Bemerkungen zu dem Problem bei Bezzenberger, S. 14-15, 38. Ferner Edward Schréder, 
“ ‘Ferzog’ und ‘Fiirst’,’’ Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, German. 
Abt., xitv (1924), S. 9: “Den direkten und indirekten Einfluss der lateinischen Bibel auf 
den Wortschatz der Vulgirsprachen kann man sich nicht leicht gross genug vorstellen. 
Der sich tiglich erneuende Zwang zur Wiedergabe der mannigfaltigsten biblischen Aus- 
driicke hat nicht nur zu zahlreichen Neubildungen gefiihrt, er hat auch die Auswahl aus 
dem vorhandenen Sprachschatz und die Entwicklung, gelegentlich auch die Umbiegung 
der Wortwerte vielseitig gefirdert. Und mit dem auf diese Weise stark kirchlich beein- 
flussten Wortmaterial hat sich dann wiederum die weltliche Sprache im literarischen, 
wirtschaftlichen, sozialen und politischen Leben abgefunden.” 

5° Friedrich Neumann in dem oben Anm. 44 angefiihrten Artikel “Freidank,” S. 669. 
Selbstverstindlich liegt auch bei Freidanks Bescheidenheit der Ursprung der religidsen 
Spriiche in der Bibel und in kirchlichen Schriften; vgl. G. Ehrismann (oben Anm. 1), 
S. 321; sehr beachtlich auch Carl Loewer, Patristische Quellenstudien su Freidanks Be- 
scheidenheit, S. 6-7 
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III 


THE A-TEXT OF PIERS PLOWMAN 
AND THE NORMAN WARS 


YRWHITT (about 1790) dated the A-Text of Piers Plowman 

upon the evidence of a reference (Passus v, 10-20) to a southwest 
wind storm which occurred in 1362.' Scholars have generally accepted 
this as the date of composition. But Professor Cargill has shown the 
reference to have no value in deciding the terminus ad quem in view of 
the specific and lively records of this storm to be found in later sources: 
John Richesdale, for example, born after the time of the storm, as he 
tells us, speaks of it familiarly just as we might of the great blizzard 
of ’88, still a memorable event.? 

Professor Skeat, however, finds confirmatory evidence for the date 1362 
in Passus 11 lines 182-201. This passage obviously refers, though some- 
what obscurely, to the Norman Wars; in it Lady Meed defends herself 
before the King from the attack of Conscience by bringing counter- 
charges against the latter for his mismanagement of these wars. Address- 
ing Conscience, she says: 


In Normandie nas he [sc. the King] not a-nuy3ed for my sake; 
Ac pow pi-self sopliche schomedest him pere, 
Creptest in-to a Caban for Colde of pi nayles, 
Wendest pat wyntre wolde haue last euere 
186 And dreddest to haue ben ded for a dim Cloude, 
And hastedest hamward for hunger of bi wombe! 
Withouten pite, pilour! pore Men pou robbedest, 
And beere heor bras on pi Bac_ to Caleys to sulle. 
190 per I lafte with my lord his lyf forto saue, 
Maade him murpe ful muche Mournynge to lete, 
Battede hem on pe Bakkes__ to bolden heore hertes, 
Dude hem hoppe for hope _ to haue me at wille. 


1 Piers Plowman, edited by W. W. Skeat, “Notes to Texts, A, B, and C” E.E.T.S., 
No. 67 (London, 1877), p. 91.—Tyrwhitt pointed out the date of the “Southwestern wind” 
in a note to the Advertisement of his Glossary to Chaucer. 

® Oscar Cargill, “The Date of the A-Text of Piers Plowman,” PMLA, xtvit (1932), 354- 
362.—I have further noted that Capgrave, writing a good half-century later, preserves a 
circumstantial account of the southwest wind although his chronicle is not over detailed; 
see Capgrave, Chronicle of England, edited by F. C. Hingeston, Rolls Series, No. 1 (London, 
1858), p. 221. 

* Skeat also suggests that the great pestilence referred to in the southwest wind passage 
(v, 10-20) is that of 1361. But this is of little value because it is arrived at by mere arbi- 
trary dismissal of the other two great pestilences, that of 1348 and particularly that of 
1369. Cf. W. W. Skeat, Piers Plowman, “A-Text” E.E.T.S., No. 28 (London, 1867), p. 
xxxi.—The abuses of the peasants mentioned in rv, 40 and the mere mention of papal pro- 
visors in 12, 148 and 11, 142 are too general to point to any precise period. 
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194. Hadde I be Marchal of his men (be Mari of heuene)! 
I durste haue I-leid my lyf and no lasse wed, 
He hedde beo lord of bat lond in lenkpe and in brede- 
And eke kyng of bat cuppe his cun for to helpe; 
198 De leeste barn of his blod a Barouns pere. 

Sopliche, pou Concience pou counseildest him pennes, 
To leue pat lordschupe for a luitel siluer, 
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Pat is be Riccheste reame pat Reyn ouer-houeb.‘ 
This passage Professor Skeat explains in his Notes as follows: 
This alludes to Edward’s wars in Normandy, and, in particular, to the treaty 
sealed at Bretigny, near Chartres, on the 8th of May, 1360. Edward renounce: a 
his claim to the crown of France . . . The dauphin agreed to pay, for the ransom ; 


of his father King John, the sum of 3,000,000 scutes (escus) or crowns of gold . . . 
The sufferings of the English in their previous retreat from Paris to Bretagne 
were very great, and they encountered a most dreadful tempest near Chartres, 
with violent wind and heavy hail. Hence the allusions in the text to the cold, to 
the lengthening out of winter till May, to the dim cloud, and to the famine 
which the army suffered ... Meed suggests that instead of exacting money, 
Edward should have forgone it, or even paid some, to secure to himself the 
kingdom of France. The articles agreed to at Bretigny were never fulfilled.® 


Ay Skeat’s explanation has met with general acceptance, and he was clearly 
HE right in interpreting the last three lines as a reference to the treaty of 
+ Bretigny. But does this reference necessarily fix the date of composition? 
' As the reference to the storm of 1362 might have been made years after 
it occurred, so an allusion might have been made to the treaty of Bre- 
tigny—as of Versailles—years after it was signed. This question is of 
decisive importance, for no other precise references have been suggested 
e, as fixing the date of the A-Text. 
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I. The contemptuous criticism of the treaty, voiced by Lady Meed, 
does not, in fact, support Skeat’s early date. Her attitude is not appropri- 


AERA 


4 Piers Plowman “A. Text,” p. 37. (Passus 111, lines 182-201) (On ouer-houep see B-Text). 
The readings of the various MSS as given by Skeat present no variation which affects this 


paper. = 

In the “B. Text,” E.E.T.S., No. 38 (London, 1869), p. 40, (Passus 11, lines 188-207) & 

11 there are only twoslight changes: the first for clarity in line 191 (A-Text): Maade hem murpe ‘ 
' in Sul muche to I made his men muri; the second involving one word for greater emphasis in R 
he line 199 (A-Text): Sopliche to Cowardliche. 3 
of In the “C. Text,” E.E.T.S., No. 54 (London, 1873), p. 54 (Passus tv, lines 230-265) the 4 
N8 passage is much changed and enlarged. S 
a 5 Skeat, “Notes to Texts A, B, and C,” p. 68.—I wish to express my indebtedness to : 

; Professor Carleton Brown who called my attention to this note and its insufficiency. I a 
cannot adequately thank him for his tireless assistance and thoughtful encouragement to % 

me in preparing this paper. 3 
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ate to the period of satisfaction which immediately followed the signing 
of the treaty, but is appropriate to the period, years later, when a grow- 
ing conviction had developed that Edward had given up his hold on 
France for unreal advantages, dissipated by the failure of the French to 
carry out their obligations. The phrase, “for a little silver,” is easily 
explained as signifying such criticism after the fact. On the other hand, 
it is inconceivable that a poet writing in 1362 should have referred in 
these terms to the cession of half the territory of France and the sum of 
3,000,000 gold crowns. The treaty appeared to be a triumph for Ed- 
ward, and particularly for his war-weary people. For the latter it meant 
less taxes because the outflow of war expenses would cease and money 
would actually begin to return when installments on the “war indem- 
nity” were paid. For Edward it meant recognition of his right to possess 
that part of France which had been (relatively) untouched by the wars, 
in place of an embattled struggle for the pomp of a title and a crown. 
Later, however, when France refused payment of the sums due under the 
treaty, and especially when the French began systematically to resume 
their control over territory which had been ceded to England, the gains 
under the treaty were felt to be illusory in comparison with Edward’s 
abandonment of his fortified places in France.’ Lady Meed’s strictures, 
then, inappropriate at the time of Edward’s triumphal return, are readily 


® Cf. Tout, R. F., Political History of England (London, 1905), 111, 397: “The vastness 
of the sum (3,000,000 gold crowns or £500,000) can be realized by remembering that the 
ordinary revenue of the English crown in time of peace did not much exceed £60,000.” 

7 After the death of John of France in 1364 ,his less honorable but more astute successor 
abandoned any thought of the payments due under the treaty of Bretigny and began indeed 
to encroach upon the territory ceded to England. According to the Chronicon Anglia, 
edited by E. M. Thompson, Rolls Series, No. 64 (London, 1874), p. 62, the action of the 
French amounted by 1368 to open defiance of the treaty. In May of the succeeding year, 
Edward summoned Parliament to consider what should be done to enforce the terms of the 
treaty. With full concurrence of Parliament he reasserted his claims to the entire realm of 
France. Plans were formed for the invasion of Normandy, and an expedition was dispatched 
in charge of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and the Count of Hereford. This expedi- 
tion, however, accomplished nothing, some chroniclers attributing its failure to the cow- 
ardice of the leaders and others to the inadequacy of the invading force. The former are 
represented by Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, edited by H. T. Riley, Rolls Series, No. 
28 (London, 1863), Vol 1, and the Chronicon Anglia; the latter are represented by the more 
disinterested Froissart and The Anonimalle Chronicle 1333 to 1381 from a Ms. Written at 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York, edited by V. H. Galbraith, Publications of the University of 
Manchester cLxxv, Series xtv (Manchester, 1927).—The command then passed to Robert 
Knolles, and he was supplied with 20,000 marks and certain manors and lands. Internal 
dissension between Knolles and his more noble born lieutenants resulted in the complete 
failure of this campaign also, and led to his removal. From the accounts of the chroniclers 
mentioned above, we gather that the campaigns were suffering from the lack of unified 
command. Edward’s strong hand and commanding position were badly needed. 
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understood as expressing the point of view of an England disillusioned 
by the resumption of war activities.® 

Analysis reveals other objections to Skeat’s early dating of the poem 
on the basis of the reference to the treaty of Bretigny and the campaign 
leading to it. Skeat suggests plausibly that lines 184-187 refer to the 
hardships suffered by the English in the Spring of 1360. He perceives, 
for example, a reference in line 186 (And dreddest to haue ben ded fora 
dim Cloude) to the great storm which struck the English on the Monday 
of Holy Week in 1360: “a dreadful tempest . . . with violent wind and 
heavy rain,”—the famous “Black Monday”’ of the chroniclers. Analysis 
of the reference, however, shows that we cannot rely upon it in fixing 
an early date, for the very tone of the phrase, “a dim Cloude,”’ applied 
to what must have seemed at the time a disaster, shows that we are not 
dealing with a contemporary reference. In purposely minimizing the 
storm of Black Monday, Langland looks back to it as a notable occur- 
rence, the details of which had become blurred by time. The phrase is 
evocative rather than descriptive; the tone is precisely that of the “‘little 
silver” reference to the treaty of Bretigny, and back of both of these 
contemptuous references is a realistic appraisal of the results of Edward’s 
campaign of 1359-60 during a later period of disillusionment. 

Moreover, although “‘dim Cloude”’ does suggest a storm, the more 


8 The chroniclers all consider the Treaty as marking a great triumph for Edward; for 
example, the Chronicon Anglia: p. 49: “Rex Angliae . . . venit Westmonasterium ad parli- 
amentum, in quo praesentibus omnibus qui interesse debent, proponitur concordia inter 
reges stabilita. Placuit igitur universis dictam (concordiam) recipere et tenere.” The A noni- 
malle Chronicle, pp. 47 ff., represents the treaty as a good thing, but bemoans, in view of 
later developments, the fact that Edward should have fulfilled his agreement to the extent 
of ordering his barons to vacate castles, etc. seized in France. This apparently coincides 
with Lady Meed’s criticism. But the contemporary opinion at the time of Edward’s 
return is expressed thus in the description of Edward’s army: “Venauntz a Loundres paise- 
blement loiauntz Dieu en lour bone esploit.” 

Also, Edward’s renunciation of the crown was in no way final, hedged in with clauses 
and reservations as it was. Indeed, as T. F. Tout, op. cit. p. 373, points out, the French 
considered it a diplomatic triumph to have the clause omitted in which Edward and John 
definitely renounced their claims. Cf. similarly Sir James Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster 
(Oxford, 1913), 1, 442 ff. For the text of the treaty and an excellent account of the negotia- 
tions, cf. E. Cosneau, “Les Grands Traites de Guerre de Cent Ans’’ in Collection de Textes 
pour Servir a L’ Enseignement de L’ Histoire, Tome 7. Note his remark on the sincerity of the 
signers, p. 38: “Il est inutile d’insister sur l’importance de ces clauses. On sait gue les renon- 
ciations definitives ne furent pas echangees et que ce fut la le pretexte de la reprise des hos- 
tilites en 1369.” 

Edward III as well as the French Regent did not think of the treaty as binding in the 
eventuality of future advantage to be gained from violating it. The treaty was, in fact, 
nothing but a rather badly kept truce. Indeed, mismanagement in France from the time 
of the treaty to the final catastrophe in 1373 was what made Edward’s claim to the throne 
untenable. 
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definite lines 184-185 (Creptest in-toa Caban for Colde of pi nayles, 
/Wendest pat wyntre wolde haue last eure) cannot be made to square 
with what we know of Black Monday and its effect on Edward’s cam- 
paign. The significance of Black Monday was the violence and sudden- 
ness of the tempest; these lines, on the other hand, suggest protracted 
winter suffering. 

Nor do the lines, in general, fit the early campaign as neatly as Skeat’s 
account leads us to suppose. They refer to the protracted suffering of a 
long winter. But Edward had made unusually careful preparations for 
the campaign of 1359-60, and his army suffered no privations during 
the winter, spent pillaging the countryside in the vicinity of Rheims. 
In the early Spring his army was well equipped, for the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was then frightened into making a separate treaty, advantageous 
to Edward. The latter, in rejecting the very tempting French offers of 
peace, showed that he felt no doubts as to the outcome of his efforts. He 
began tentatively to beleaguer Paris, but the tremendous difficulties and 
protracted delays of a medieval siege—and these considerations alone— 
induced him to seek greener pastures in Brittany. Skeat is not justified 
in calling this a “retreat” filled with the “sufferings of the English.” 
Walsingham shows, for example, that they proceeded without distress, 
pillaging as they went, until they were halted by the storm: 


praedando, vastando, et igni consuemendo plurima. Quo tempore ingruebat 
tam saeva tempestas et inaudita, ut plurima millia hominum et equorum in 
Regis exercitu itinerando perierent, subito mortua corruendo prae frigoris im- 
minentis asperitate.® 


And in sharpest contrast to the insinuations of cowardice conveyed in 
the lines from Piers Plowman is the sentence of Walsingham which im- 
mediately follows this mention of the storm: “Quae tantum Regem nec 
suos terruerunt, quin procederent cum inceptis.’’!” 


® Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, 1, 287. 

1° For other representative accounts of the campaign as I have outlined it, see: 
Froissart’s Chronicles, Chaps. ccv-CCXIV 
The Anonimalle Chronicle, pp. 45-49. 
Chronicon Angliae, pp. 40 ff. 
Adam of Murimouth, Chronicon Sui Temporis, edited by Thomas Hog, English 
Historical Society (London, 1846), pp. 192 ff. 
Higden’s Polychronicon, edited by J. R. Lumbey, Rolls Series, No. 41 (London, 
1886), Vol. vii. 
Eulogium Historiarum, edited by F. S. Haydon, Rolls Series, No. 9 (London, 1863), 
111, 165 ff. 
A clear account may be found in Sir James Ramsay, op. cit., pp. 436 ff. 
H. Denifle, La Desolation Des Eglises, Monasteres et Hopitaux en France (Paris, 
1899), Vol. 11, gives an account of the extraordinary extent of the ravages made by 
the English. 
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This sentence also sets off sharply the fact that line 187 (And hastedest 
hamward for hunger of pi wombe!) has no point whatever as a reference 
to this early campaign. The English were not forced to leave France be- 
cause they were starving or were facing starvation. Indeed, it would be 
contrary to fact to say that they “hastened home” at all, for the return 
to England did not follow immediately after the storm. Only with much 
difficulty was Edward persuaded to enter negotiations for peace, re- 
luctant to yield any of his claims, even for the immense concessions of 
land and money offered by the French. The effect of the storm was 
merely to cripple the mobility and effectiveness of the English as a 
fighting force. But this was not of crucial importance because there was 
no need for immediate combat: the French were in no position to attack, 
and Edward proposed to recondition his army before fighting. The 
dramatic suddenness of the storm, along with his own impatience and 
the desire of his people for peace, may have helped to persuade Edward 
to drop his extreme demands. But famine or the prospect of it played 
no part in his decision, nor was that decision reached in terror, hastily. 
Lines 184-187 contain, then, pointed allusions to the suffering of a pro- 
tracted winter campaign, to starvation, and to a retreat to England. 
None of these things is to be found in the early campaign. The concrete- 
ness of the references, however, suggests that they relate to some other 
campaign in France. 

Skeat’s interpretation of the next lines (188-190) involves a further 
difficulty: 


Withouten pite, pilour! pore men pou robbedest 
And beere heor bras on pi Bacto Caleys to sulle. 


If the whole passage relates to events preceding the treaty of Bretigny, 
the pilour was in France and the poor men he robbed were the French. 
But such an expression of pity for the French poor is in direct contradic- 
tion to the last lines of the passage, which condemn the King for aban- 
doning his claims to the French throne “for a little silver” (viz., 3,000,000 
gold crowns). Still more impossibly, this pilour, if Skeat’s view is taken, 
must be Edward himself! Edward had personal charge of the whole 
campaign which ended in the treaty of Bretigny as well as the negotia- 
tion of the treaty itself, so that to attack the conduct of the campaign 
leading up to the treaty was to attack Edward. If Lady Meed’s answer 
to Conscience consists, then, of an attack on the campaign which Ed- 
ward personally conducted, why should he be so pleased by it as to 
exclaim (111, 221-222): 


“Now . .. be crist, as me pinkep, 
Meede is Worpi Muche Maystrie to haue!”’ 
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It is strange to find such approval coming from the man who has been 
called a pilour, who has been accused of being frightened of a “dim 
cloude”’ and in general derided for cowardice and ineffectiveness. But the 
fact is that Edward is not accused of bungling things in France, but the 
King’s knight, Conscience, whom the King himself introduces to us in 
line 105 (Ichaue a kniht hette Concience com late from bi-gonde [i.e. the 
sea]). Conscience plainly cannot be identified with Edward himself." 

Lady Meed clearly draws the contrast between her own action in 
remaining behind with the king (per I lafte) to cheer him up and the 
action of Conscience, the pillager, who went off to Calais. Since Edward 
was admittedly in sole command in France at the time to which Skeat 
would have us refer the passage, what could Lady Meed possibly mean 
by saying that if she, instead of Conscience, had been in command of 
the King’s men, the King would have been lord of that land in length 
and in breadth? Under Skeat’s interpretation, the criticism of the con- 
duct of the Wars must have been directed at Edward, who was at that 
time the only responsible commander. On the other hand, the text 
leaves no doubt that Lady Meed’s attack on Conscience is not to be 
construed as an attack on Edward. We are thus forced to the conclusion 
that the campaign to which Lady Meed refers is one in which Edward 
had delegated his command to a “marshal.” But such a condition may 
be fulfilled only if we turn to the resumption of hostilities after 1367. 

To return again to lines 188-190: if we still hold with Skeat that Ed- 
ward is in France and is, therefore, the subject of Meed’s attack, we 
must maintain that these lines express a feeling of regret that Edward 
should have enriched himself at the expense of the French poor: the lines, 
in short, accuse Edward of being an ordinary thief. We are then faced 
with the astounding fact that Meed condemns the King as an ordinary 
ravager merely because he pillaged a nation with which he was at war; 
and the equally astounding fact that Edward is charged particularly 
with carrying off the poor man’s brass although we can be fairly sure 
that he would not have disdained the rich man’s gold. 

But the difficulties with these lines vanish once we see in them a 


1 The contemptuous expressions do not fit with the universal contemporary opinion of 
Edward as a great and fearless warrior king —T. P. Dunning, Piers Plowman, An Inter pre- 
tation of the A-Text (Dublin, 1937), pp. 94-95, argues that Conscience is a psychological 
attribute of the King which seizes on the panic caused by the storm to advance the cause 
of peace. Dunning is persuasive but fails to meet two primary objections: the clearly marked 
distinction made between King and Conscience and the difficulties involved in an attack 
on Edward (or the Conscience of Edward). Moreover, for Lady Meed to criticize the 
very person before whom she was arguing would have been a piece of stupidity not in 
line with her apparent powers of debate. With Dunning’s opinion of the general allegorical 
character of conscience, I am in accord. 
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reference to the resumption of hostilities after 1367. For then Edward 
is home in England and the conduct of the wars is in the hands of others. 
Lines 188-190 now begin to assume meaning. The pilour is on his way 
to the wars, not on his way back. He is bound for Calais, the point of 
departure for all campaigns in France. The brass that he is carrying is 
English. So the passage becomes an expression of sympathy for the 
English poor and not the French. The lines refer to the “robbing”’ of the 
English poor through enforced war levies, which, in fact, became exces- 
sively grievous as reverse upon reverse met the English after they 
resumed hostilities. The meaning of the lines becomes simple: ‘‘Without 
pity, you ravager, you have wrung from the poor men their brass (or 
coppers) and carried it on your back to throw away on your war prepara- 
tions at Calais.” Thus the lines become sharp, and carry, appropriately, 
the whole weight of the constant and growing criticism of the expense 
of the wasted Norman campaigns after ’67." 

Line 190 (per I lafte with my lorde his lyf forto saue) presents a 
knotty problem if we assume that Edward himself was in France. For 
allowing this to be possible in spite of the objection that Conscience is 
distinctly said to have departed from the King, we cannot make sense 
of the line. If the Der means there, then the line means that Lady Meed 
stayed (lafte) at Calais with the King while Conscience, though the 
King was in danger, went away! Or if we read Per as whereas, then Lady 
Meed and Edward remained somewhere in France while Conscience 
went off to Calais to dispose of his booty. The second alternative is ob- 
viously the more satisfactory. But it does not sustain examination. The 
lines refer to a departure of somebody from the King. But the King did 
not remain in France; he returned home in triumph. Skeat’s interpreta- 
tion fails, once again, to make sense of the lines, and the difficulties again 
vanish when we assume a date after resumption of hostilities. For then 
Edward does remain behind in England while his generals leave for 
France. And this is precisely what the line demands. Lady Meed says 
that she remained in England while Conscience embarked for Calais 
with the war revenues on his back, at Calais to assemble his army. 


II. Lady Meed’s attack on Conscience indicates that she herself, by 


2 The holding of Acquitaine was terribly expensive; so were the unsuccessful failures 
mentioned above (note 7). When in Lent, 1370, the King demanded the sum of 100,000 
marks for the prosecution of the wars, he met with considerable opposition. The money 
was collected the next year, but only with the greatest difficulty: cf. The Anonimalle Chron- 
icle, p. 67: “Et pur celle demaunde les dits clergie et communes treterent longe temps pur 
contre estre celle grevouse raunsoun, mes au derrain graunterent la dite somme pur graunt 
manauce gils furent manasces encountre leur voluntes. 

13 Skeat’s rendering “laughed” is not borne out by the forms in the V.Z.D. 
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inference, has some connection with the wars, inasmuch as her attack is 
in great part a defense, explaining the innocence of her actions in staying 
behind with the king (lines 190-193). With this in mind, let us turn to 
the following lines from Gower’s Miroir de L’Omme. The date of Gower’s 
work has been accurately determined by Macaulay as in the 70’s, and 
the following verses have been commonly accepted as referring to Alice 


Perrers:"* 

Qe femme en terre soit regnant 

Et Rois soubgit pour luy servir. 
Rois est des femmes trop decu, 

Qant plus les ayme que son dieu, 

Dont laist honour pour foldelit; 

Cil Rois ne serra pas cremu, 


Q’ensi voet laisser son escu 
Et querre la bataille ou lit. 
Du Roy David je truis escrit 
Que pour son charnel appetit 
Du Bersabee, qu’il ot conu, 
Vilainement fuist desconfit ; 


He tells of the evils that befell, warns kings not to go and do likewise; 
then passes to the story of David and finally to David the warrior: 


David bon chivaler estoit 

Du cuers et corps, dont surmontoit 
La force de ses anemys; 

Quant pour la foy se combatroit, 
Dieus son miracle demoustroit, 


Car la fortune a les hardis 
S’encline, mais Rois q’est eschis 
A batailler gant il ad droit, 

Il n’est pas de David apres; 
Mais s’il defende son paiis. 


Dont it avoit loenge et pris. Lors fait cela que faire doit.'* 


The import of this long didactic digression on David and Bathsheba is 
clear enough: as David’s martial energy was sapped by his infatuation 
for Bathsheba, so was Edward’s by his for the wicked Alice. The Perrers 
woman then seems very definitely to have been connected in the eyes of 
the people with Edward’s failure to prosecute the wars with his old vigor 
and conclusiveness. In a very real sense, she was on trial before the 
English nation as a consequence of the failure of the Norman campaigns 
after 1369. 

A marked similarity exists between the allusions in Piers Plowman 
and those in the Miroir. But before returning to the Norman War pas- 
sage in the former poem, we must examine another matter of great in- 
terest and consequence: the fact that the David and Bathsheba story is 
used in the political prophecy of John of Bridlington (ca.1370) to warn 
the King of the dangers involved in his affair with a certain mulier."7 

“Cf. G. C. Macaulay, Works of John Gower, 1, xlii; Tatlock in his Development and 
Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, Chaucer Society (1907), p. 220; Kittredge in his Date of 
Troilus and Other Matters, Chaucer Society Publication, 2nd Series, No. 43, p. 79. 

% Gower, op. cit., lines 22811 ff. Compare: Qe femme en terre soit regnant, etc. with Piers 
Plowman (see below p. 24) per heo is wel withbe kyng wo is be Reame. 

8 Tbid., lines 22921 ff. 

4 “John of Bridlington” in Political Poems and Songs, edited by Thomas Wright, Rolls 
Series, No. 14 (London, 1859) p. 169 ff. The whole prohecy consists of short verses followed 
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But this is not his first and most violent attack on her; that is contained 





by long and detailed commentaries probably written by the “prophet”’ himself. The whole 
is divided into three “distinctions,” and they into chapters, each containing verse and com- 
mentary. Wright, the editor, pp. xxx ff., assigns the probable date of ca. 1370 to the poem. 
He feels that the point of view expressed in it is that of the years which led up to the 
Good Parliament. There is, also, a particular allusion to an irregular deposition of an 
Archbishop, possibly that of Langham, in 1368. He explains logically enough that the 
prophecy is unhistorical after the year 1364 because the writer was deliberately trying to 
shield himself in obscurity as he advanced to the contemporary. The entirely obscure and 
fantastic nature of the prophecy throughout, and particularly the obscurity of all that is 
felt to be of genuine contemporary significance are facts which support Wright’s conten- 
tion: and inescapable to a scientific view of the matter are the presence of the references, 
veiled and guarded, of course, to the Langham affair and to a renewal of the Norman wars. 
There are many allusions in the poem that are hopelessly obscure to the modern reader. 
What to the Fourteenth Century was as clear as a modern newspaper’s mention of our 
“two most romantic lovers’’ is now lost completely to us. We can never hope to date a 
poem like this with absolute accuracy, because the writer was determined that it should 
not be possible even at the time of writing, but we can see the main currents of criticism, 
as the poet was anxious his readers should, and they, as Wright feels, point to a period not 
very like that of the termination of a war with honor and great financial return.—It is 
proper to say that G. C. Taylor, in his Political Prophecy in England (New York, 1911), 
pp. 51 ff., would date it no later than 1364. He bases his argument solely on the fact that 
there is almost no historical material in the prophecy after that date. But this fact Wright 
accounts for. Taylor does not handle Wright’s real argument. 

Sister H. M. Peck in a University of Chicago unprinted doctoral dissertation, Latin 

Prophecy of John of Bridlington, 1930, pp. 44 ff. (part of the dissertation is mimeographed, 
Univ. of Chi. Libr., 1931), agrees with Mr. Taylor and enters into a discussion of the date 
in more detail, but, in the end, has failed to deal with Wright’s contention that the poem 
is expressive of the viewpoint of a liberal in the early seventies. She too argues on the 
basis of certain historical inaccuracies, which is a little unsatisfactory in a work which is 
designedly full of them. But she cannot explain the mulier who has taken absolute and 
complete sway over Edward except weakly by supposing that there might have been 
someone whom we don’t know anything about: a thing not very likely when we must then 
suppose that the only persons who knew anything about this woman are the Bridlington 
poet (and Langland?). We can find nowhere any suggestion that before the death of 
Phillippa and the advent of Alice Perrers, Edward was under the complete domination of 
a mistress to the utter distraction of his rule. Sister Peck errs in saying that there are no 
references to the continuation of the Norman wars, for there is one chapter almost entirely 
devoted to “‘surmises”’ on the renewal of hostilities (chap. 4 of the 3rd Distinction); and 
such surmises must be regarded with suspicion by anyone studying the poem scientifically. 
It might also be mentioned that Sister Peck is incorrect in saying that the prophet ex- 
presses a dislike for the Treaty of Bretigny, for we do not get that impression from the 
following ‘‘explanation”’ of the lines which deal with Edward’s return from France: “(Ed- 
ward) non venit propter defectum auri, sicut multotiens solebat, sed afferet et reportabit 
secum aurum ad Angliam.” (2nd Distinction, 10th Chap.) This is certainly not a dislike 
of the treaty as such and certainly no lament for the loss of glory. There may be in it a 
suggestion of post facto criticism of the final results which led to a renewal of more expen- 
sive campaigns than ever. Interesting is the fact that the sentiment here is exactly similar 
to that of the “brass-bearing” lines in the Norman War passage of Piers Plowman (111, 
188-189). 
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in certain lines and their commentary, referring to Edward at the siege 
of Calais. 

The verse (Second Distinction, Third Chap., p. 158 ff.) speaks of the 
coming of “Diana” to Edward (taurus) at the siege of Calais and of her 
ensnaring him to the consequent distress of his troops, of her deceiving 
and undoing him, as Delilah did Sampson and love did Solomon (Dalida 
Sampsonem decepit, amor Salamonem). Diana throughout the poem is 
supposed to represent Edward’s queen, and it is a well-known fact that 
Phillippa was with Edward at the siege of Calais and was with child. 
But in his explanations the anonymous writer makes it clear that the 
scurrilous piece of abuse is not directed at the queen, whose gracious and 
warm-hearted charity toward the distressed burghers of Calais is still 
remembered, but rather directed at a woman who has at the time of 
writing completely distracted the king and caused him to neglect the 
affairs of the realm.'* Through the explanations the verse becomes a 
vicious attack on a woman whose allurements had so captivated the 
King as to make him powerless and inefficient.'® 


18 That the unspecified object of his attack, condemned for her distraction of the king, 
is not the queen is made evident, for example, in these lines: 

“Simia lactata i. regina praedicta, vel alia mulier habens conditiones simiae lectatae, 
vel habens lac in uberibus . . . dicitur clunagitata i. supposita per regem vel alium qui cum 
ea concubit.” 

“Si modo plus dicam . . . de muliere falsa scilicet de muliere praedicta, quasi diceret se 
applicarem ista praedicta ad reginam Anglia, seu ad praedictam mulierem, quod ipsa 
regem infatuat et decipit [mote the present tense] sicut praedictae mulieres viros enarratos.”’ 

“Scribitur in portus, meretrix est janua mortis .. . nota quod apparet hic auctorem in- 
venire quod taurus concubit tunc cum alia muliere quam regina, quia aliter non diceretur 
scortum illud peccatum luxuriae, nec tantum ponderat illud factum cum uxore propria, 
nec tanta vindicta sequeretur quant innuit hic auctor.” 

I have indicated in the previous note another link between the prophecy and Piers Plow- 
man. Skeat sees a connection also; cf. Piers Plowman, ‘‘Notes to Texts A, B, and C,” p. 70.— 
Is it oversubtle to note that the word Calais, associated here with the Bridlington mudlier, is 
what seems to start Lady Meed off on her attempt at self-justification? The word might 
well have had unfortunate associations. We must remember the immense popularity of the 
Bridlington prophecies and Langland’s undoubted dramatic subtlety (cf. Miss Mildred 
Marcett, Uhired De Boldon Friar William Jordan And Piers Plowman [New York, 1938] 
Chap. tv.) We might note, in this connection the word moylere (or mulier) in Langland’s 
description of Meed, a word which is applied only to her in the poem so far as I can 
discover. 

19 The line et latronem generabit, for example, is so explained in general terms, but I sus- 
pect that we have here another subtly implied reference to the Norman Wars. Alice 
Perrer’s domination of the King has caused trouble for the people generally, but also in- 
directly has placed the command of the great campaign of ’73 in the hands of John of 
Gaunt. As Edward’s son and as the wicked leader of the disastrous campaign of 1373, the 
“robber” was “generated”? by Edward in a two-fold sense, with one of which Alice was 
directly concerned in the minds of the people. (There is a later attack on an unspecified 
son of Edward, called Jeo in the Seventh Chapter of the Third Distinction.) 
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The same abuse is reiterated later in Distinction Three, Chapter Two 
(page 183 ff.), where the commentator almost entirely discards his 
customary circumlocution and gives sharp point to the verse: 


secundo loquitur contra reginam Angliz, seu contra aliam mulierem ejus amore 
et consilio rex a multis bellis impedietur illo tempore, Hoc dico plane i. manifeste, 
scilicet quod vulvam non laudo Diane i. regine vel alterius mulieris, gue mulcet 
taurum mane, i. effceminat eum et facit eum quietare a bellis, . . . quod sibi 
exitando eum ne mare transeat, sed quod domi remaneat ad sui placitum et ad 
luxuriam exercendum ... dum iste vacat bellis i. habet bella perficienda in 
Francia, seu disponit se ad bella, quam ipsa sic mulcerit ad quietam et luxuriam. 


It is clear that the prophetic interpreter or interpreting prophet is not 
referring to Queen Phillippa, and it is also clear that he is not concerned 
with a hypothetical light of love of Edward’s palmy days. The obvious 
circumlocutions which he uses and the device of dressing present acts 
in the clothing of former ones are mere expedients for avoiding the 
“unpleasantness” connected with open attack on politically powerful 
figures; they are protective coatings meant to “disguise” without loss 
of point and effectiveness an attack on a mistress of the King who at the 
time of writing was in a position of great power. 

Being thus in general informed of the object of Bridlington’s attack, 
we may seek for her more particularly. We note that the attack is not 
levelled against the king’s moral turpitude, but against the fact that the 
mulier has exercised an evil influence upon him; has effectually kept him 
from the performance of his kingly duties; has weakened his efficiency 
and thus “generated” much trouble for the people; finally has kept him 
from prosecuting his wars—to the distress of his troops and people. This 
last points to the David and Bathsheba criticism and Gower’s similar 
use of the story, all together to only one possible person—Alice Perrers.*’ 

All this bitter criticism has one burden, clear in spite of purposeful 
obscurity of expression: the treaty of Bretigny having failed to keep 
peace, war has been resumed, but instead of victories, English armies are 


20 During Queen Phillipa’s lifetime, no such important scandal attaches itself to Ed- 
ward: a peccadillo now and again—and very few of these, only two badly authenticated 
ones—certainly nothing which hindered Edward from active prosecution of his duties. Rev. 
W. Warburton, Edward III (New York, 1875), p. 260, points out: “that his reign was 
unusually free from such scandals—to which, indeed, the connection of his dotage with 
Alice Perrers is the chief exception—is perhaps mainly due to the admirable choice of a 
wife made for him by his execrable mother.’’—Froissart’s gossip about Edward and the 
Countess of Salisbury—at that, an unsuccessful flirtation of Edward’s youth—is shown by 
William Longman, The Life and Times of Edward the Third (London, 1869), 1, 200 to be 
open to the serious objection that Edward could not have been with the Countess at the 
time and place (her castle in 1342) which Froissart assigns. He also shows that the “garter 
story” lacks foundation. Cf. William Hunt, ‘Edward III” in D.N.B. (London, 1889). 
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meeting with expensive defeats. Failure is obviously due to Edward’s 
not taking active command. It is clearly his duty to bring the wars to a 
decisive end, but, instead, he has remained at home, debauched by his 
“concubine, Alice Perrers.” It is in answer to this popular criticism that 
Lady Meed defends her “staying home with the king’’ because of its 
harmlessness. She seeks to divert attention from herself by focussing it 
on an unsuccessful general. Bridlington and the Miroir thus illuminate 
the Norman War passage in Piers Plowman: they make it clear that 
Langland had Alice Perrers in mind when creating Lady Meed; they 
make it clear that the A-Text may not be dated before 1370. 

There are other allusions in the poem which make it even clearer that 
Alice Perrers colored Langland’s pen in his picture of Lady Meed. The 
first person whom the dreamer meets as he comes to take particular view 
of the “field full of folk” is Lady Meed; even as anyone contemplating 
the English court in 1374 would be arrested by the glittering figure of 
Alice Perrers, as Edward’s mistress the dominant figure in domestic 
affairs. Let us observe the details of the description, with its stress upon 
the quantity and resplendence of Lady Meed’s jewelry: 


I-corouned with a Coroune pe kyng hap no bettre; 
Alle hir Fyve Fyngres weore frettet with Rynges, 
Of pe preciousest perre pat prince wered euere. 

In Red Scarlet heo Rod I-Rybaunt with gold 
Per nis no Qweene qweyntore pat quik is alyue™ 


21 Piers Plowman, A .-Text Pass. 11, lines 10-14, p. 17. The Roll of the Great Wardrobe 41/10, 
quoted from Notes and Queries, 7th Series, vit (1809), p. 450, gives us the description of 
five garments ordered for her in 1375, ’76, ’77, which will serve to illustrate Alice Perrer’s 
magnificence of dress with particular reference to Langland’s description: “A russet gown 
lined with white cloth” and “‘a cap of tanned kid leather, broidered with gold thread and 
bound with gold ribbon, furred with ermine. . . . For the Smithfield tournament, after Pen- 
tacost, but not completed, a cloth of gold tissue, lined with white and red taffata; a russet 
gown, lines with white, furred with ermine. .. . ‘ A scarlet gown furred with miniver, and 
reversed with ermine, with a hood; a sanguine cloak furred with gris; a sanguine gown and 
hood, furred with miniver.” Cf. also Issues of the Exchequer, edited by F. Devon (London, 
1837), p. 193: Issue Roll, Easter, 46 Edward III Apr. 15, “‘to Alice Perrers £200 for other 
jewels against feast of the Nativity of our Lord last past,” p. 209: Issue Roll, Easter, 
2 Rich. II May 21, “to Alan de Stokes, clerk of King’s wardrobe, for the value of pearls of 
A.P. lately received by Simon de Byrgh, Wm. Blakemore, et al. 


600 pearls @ 20d. each £50 ao * * ww... °* AARA 
1700 “ * 10d. each £70/16/8 eo) a Cee 
wee ©. Se aes 7. * *% * Be 
pe ee a 30 oz. of pearls £50 
— - = @& * 50 marks coneintpeniene 
me..*§.5% €.* o/0 £469/18/8 


Cf. also Kingsford, C. C. “Alice Perrers’’ in D.V.B.—A further notion of her wealth and 
Possessions, particularly of the grant to her of Phillippa’s jewelry, may be gained from this 
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Sa In 1374 Edward’s infatuation with Alice Perrers was flauntingly demon- 
4 strated, as we learn from John Stow: 

(1374) Dame Alice Perrers, the king’s concubine, as Lady of the Sun, rode from 
the tower of London, through Cheap .. . till they came into West Smithfield.” 


Thus line 13 (In Red Scarlet heo Rod I-Rybaunt with gold) assumes par- 
ticular, even dateable, significance. We should not fail to notice also the 
sly allusions to the King which Langland characteristically introduces 
in his references to Lady Meed; 


I-corouned with a Coroune pe kyng hab no bettre;* 


And Meede is a Iuweler a mayden ful gent; 
Heo mihte cusse pe kyng for cosyn if heo schulde.* 


Per heo is wel withbe kyng wo is pe Reame™ 





Ne dude I nevere as pou dust [deemest?] I do hit on be kyng [spoken by 
Meed*} 

There is further suggestion of Alice Perrers in 11, 12 ff. First in line 

twelve we are told that all who dwelt at Westminster worshipped her 


"eee (Heo pat wonep at Westmunstre worschipep hire alle). Then we are told, 
(12-20) of the visit to her of a justice and his large and subservient 





a 
a, : partial list of grants made to her, taken from the Calendarium Rotulorum in Turri Lon- 
rd denensi (1802): 
| 42 Edw. III (1368) “ . . . in foedo maner’ de Ardington ... ” 
Ibid. “ ...pro vita landam de Morton cum cooperto de Mortoscogh in foresta d. 
Inglewood.” 
rit Ibid. “ . . . in foedo unam placeam terr’ vocat’ Many Lawes in com’ Northumbr’.. .”’ 
5 46 Edw. III (1372) “...in foedo unum messagium et unam shopam in parochia 
omnium Sanctorum in warda de Dougate London’... ” 
47 Edw. ITI (1373) “ . . . omnia jocalia bona et catalla que fuerunt ipsius Phillippae &c. 
ad suum proprium usum.” 
49 Edw. III (1375) “ ...in foedo manerium de Praunford Specke cum advocatione 
Ecclesiae de Wemmeworth in comitatu Devon’... ” 
It must be emphasized that this is but a partial listing of grants made to her; there were 
Hl very many others. There is evidence from these grants that Alice had caught the king’s 
eye even before the death of Phillippa; certainly in 1368, a year before the Queen’s death 
there is a burst of grants which may betoken the blazing of the spark of the King’s passion 
But it is in 1373 with the giving of the Queen’s jewels to Alice that we observe a really 
complete domination of the aged Edward by Alice Perrers. It is, then, during the period 
H between 1369 and 1373 that we should suppose Edward’s affair with Alice achieved 
notoriety. Cf. also Calendar of the Patent Rolls (London), Vols. 13-15. 
218 John Stow, A Survey of London, ed. by H. Morley (London, 1908), p. 351. 
2 Piers Plowman, A. Text, Pass. II, line 11, p. 17. 
% Tbid., Pass. II, lines 101-102, p. 22. Does cosyn have a double entendre? 
* Tbid., Pass. ITI, line 148, p. 36. Cf. note 15. 
% Ibid., Pass. III, line 181, p. 37. 
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promises of the support of the courts; then of the visit of the clerks 
whom she promises to advance no matter what they are: (33-35) 
“Schal no lewednesse hem lette pe lewedeste pat I loue 
Pat he ne worp avaunset; for Icham I-knowe 
Per Cunnynge Clerkes schul Couche be-hynde.” 


Finally we learn of the visit to her of a friar-confessor, who offers to 
assoil her “‘Pauh lerede and lewede hedden leyen bi pe alle” (39); he 
offers to “eke be pi Baude and bere wel pin ernde.” To this Lady Meed 
gladly assents, and agrees to contribute to a window. This description 
of Meed at Westminster has significant points of contact with the story 
of Alice’s rise to power as it is related in the “scandalous” chronicles. Her 
dealing with a friar, for example, is particularly stressed: from him she 
is purported to have obtained the evil and magic power which enabled 
her to ensnare the King. Much is made of her false legal dealings, bribery, 
and constant tampering with the courts, supported in her malpractice 
by the King’s hand. She is even said to have appeared on the bench to 
influence the judges (illa apud Westmonasterium solium judicum ascendere 
non erubesceret).* 


Professor Cargill?” has suggested that the third line of the description 
(pe preciousesit pere pat prince wered euere) may contain a covert word- 
play on Alice’s name. This suggestion is supported by another line (11, 
101) quoted above—And Meede is a Iuweler—and by a passage in 
Gower’s Miroir de ’Omme which certainly seems to introduce a play on 
the word perriers: 


Je ne say dire tout pour quoy, Om dist que dieus en trois parties 
Que j’ay o¥ sovent en coy Ad grandes vertus departies; 
Les gens compleindre et murmurer, Ce sont, sicomme |’en vait disant, 
N’en say la cause ne ne voi, Paroles, herbes et perries: 
Mais que l’en dist avoy, avoi! Par ceaux fait homme les mestries 
Qe sur tous autres le mestier Et les mervailles tout avant, 
Des perriers est a blamer. Mais ore est autre que devant, 
N’est Duc ne Conte ne Princer, Les perriers sont plus plesant 
Voir ne le propre corps du Roy, Qe les saphirs ne les rubies; 
Qui s’en porront bien excuser; Mais je ne say pas nepourqant 
Trestous les ad fait enginer Si celle grace soit sourdant 
Ly perriers ove son desroy. Ou des vertus ou des soties.”* 


Finally, Professor Skeat, commenting upon Langland’s description of 
Lady Meed (1, 8 ff.) quoted above, observes: 
* Cf. Chronicon Anglia, pp. 95 ff. 27 Oscar Cargill, op. cit., p. 360. 


** Gower’s Mirour de L’Omme, Vol. 1 in the Works of John Gower, edited by G. C. 
Macaulay (Oxford, 1899), lines 25573 ff., p. 283. 
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The present passage appears in the early text of 1362, otherwise Williams's 
description of Meed would have served admirably for Alice Perrers, who ob- 
tained a grant of Queen Philippa’s jewels and ‘employed her influence to im- 
pede the due administration of justice in favour of those who had purchased her 
protection.’ . . . Indeed, it is very likely that William perceived this likeness in 
first revising his poem, for the description of Meed’s clothing was amplified in 
the B-Text, and he added the very significant line, 


I had wondre what she was and whas wyf she were.*® 


The new line, according to this view, was added as a pointed reference 
to the “discovery”? made in the Good Parliament in 1376 that Alice 
Perrers had a husband. 

Skeat’s view requires that when Langland wrote his description of 
Lady Meed in the A-Text, he had no individual in mind, but that when 
he came to write the B-Text, he perceived that he had, by a kind of 
prophetic inspiration, actually written a description which perfectly 
fitted Alice Perrers. In order to make his reference unmistakable, he 
then supplied the new line with the allusion to the Parliamentary investi- 
gation which established the fact that Alice had a living husband. Skeat 
himself would probably have found it much simpler to regard the 
description of Lady Meed as originally sketched for Alice Perrers had he 
not been deterred from doing so by his early dating of the A-Text. In his 
note on the passage, therefore, Skeat, quite unconsciously, supplies a 
strong piece of confirmatory evidence in favor of a date later than 1369. 


III. Let us now consider the date in the light of the character of the 
King. There can be no question who this King is. He is Edward III.’ 
Now note the portrait of the King which Langland presents: he is waver- 
ing and irresolute; he has a temper, but little consistent will; he is 
vacillating and easily influenced. Note particularly the action of the 
King in the Meed affair. Following the outburst at Fals and Favel, the 
King commanded that Meed be brought before him, at the same time 
announcing his intention of forgiving her if henceforth she “‘worche by 
my wit and my wil folewe.” Meed is brought into the royal presence 
“with myrthe and wip mynstrasye,” and the King greets her courteously. 
After a brief lecture, he pardons her past offenses and asks if she would 
consent to marry Conscience. Conscience is summoned and the King 


29 Skeat, “Notes to Texts A, B, and C,” p. 44. 

3° Skeat points out this identification in his notes to the texts, op. cit., pp. 63, 68. It is 
sufficiently obvious to pass without question. The King cannot be Richard II because in 
the prologue to the B-Text he is introduced in the fable of the Rats as the “kitten.’’ He 
cannot be Edward II because in III, 122 his death and deposition are alluded to; cf 
Skeat’s notes, p. 64. 
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asks (not very insistently) if he will wed the lady. Conscience bursts out 
in a denunciation of Lady Meed which contrasts strongly with the King’s 
complaisant attitude. After the attack by Conscience, Meed weeps and 
asks leave to speak in her own defense. 


Penne be Kyng graunted hire grace with a good wille 
‘Excuse pe if pou const I con no more seve.’ 


Meed’s defense wins the King completely to her side: 


‘Now’ quod pe Kyng to Concience, ‘be crist as me binkep, 
Meede is worpi much maystri to haue.’ 


Thereupon Conscience vigorously renews his denunciation of Meed and 
discloses her true nature. The King, evading any expression as to the 
truth or falsity of the charges, interposes to settle the controversy, and 
calls upon Conscience to kiss her and make up. This Conscience flatly 
refuses to do unless thus counselled by Reason. The King, in perplexity, 
sends for Reason to rule his realm and advise him concerning Meed and 
whom she should marry. When Reason does come and has painted a 
glowing picture of the rule to be, the King can only answer with quaver- 
ing, weary, almost pitiable self-distrust (1v, 146-147): 


Bote it is hard, be myn hed _herto hit bringe, 
Al my lige leodes_ to lede pus euene. 


Furthermore, the Black Prince is clearly referred to (1v, 32), although 
in the early sixties (as governor of Acquitaine) he was absent from 
England. It was not until his return to England in 1370 that he assumed 
a position of national importance for the English, an importance, particu- 
larly significant in view of Edward’s noticeably failing powers. Moreover, 
no reference whatever is made to Queen Phillippa, who was a very in- 
fluential and conspicuous figure in the early sixties. At that time Edward 
enjoyed the full exercise of his kingly powers; his authority was unques- 
tioned. Far from being timorous before his nobles, he ruled the greatest 
of them autocratically. Queen Phillippa alone seems to have exerted a 
restraining moral influence over him, and the removal of this influence 
through her death in 1369 hastened, if it did not directly cause, his dis- 
integration. 

The picture of the King in Piers Plowman is surely not that of the 
noble Edward of the early sixties: the complete medieval autocrat, re- 
spected by his lords and by his people; alone in command of England and 
in rugged health; his imperious nature chastened by the influence of the 
revered Phillippa. But it serves well as a picture of Edward in his last 
inglorious years when his people felt that he had become merely a weak 
tool for their oppression by the much hated Alice Perrers and a scheming 
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court faction; when his people were looking forward, with undisguise: 
eagerness, to the reign of the honored Black Prince, who had returned 
to England and was apparently committed to reform. The Edward of the 
A-Text of Piers Plowman thus belongs to the period after Phillippa’s 
death in 1369 and the return of the Black Prince to England in 1370. 

Still other evidence appears in the poem which supports this date of 
composition. Conscience, in answering Lady Meed’s criticism of his 
part in the Norman Wars, tells the story of Saul and Agag (111, 244-282). 
The full interpretation of this somewhat veiled answer to her charges | 
shall consider later; it suffices now merely to point out the prophecy 
which Conscience develops from the story (111, 267b—269): 


‘avn and Saul schal be blamet, 
David schal be Dyademed and daunten hem alle, 
And on cristene kyng kepen vs vchone. 


Then follows a short passage prophetic of the good things which wil! 
come after the diademing of David. This is significant, and the meaning 
is unmistakable: Edward (Saul) after his death shall be blamed for his 
negligence in the Wars; the Black Prince (David) will be crowned and 
will gain final victory and lasting peace; he will institute reforms ani 
establish a truly Christian reign. 

Only his early dating of the text prevented Skeat from noting that 
these lines clearly reflect the situation in the seventies when liberals hac! 
grown restive under the growing expenses of the Norman Wars and were 
beginning to pin their hopes on the accession of the Black Prince to 
Edward’s throne. However, in a note on the B-Text expansion of these 
lines, he unconsciously confirms this interpretation: 


The admirable addition here made was suggested, I feel confident, by the recent 
proclamation of a jubilee, in the last year of Edward III . . . Taking his cue from 
this, the poet hopes that the new reign of Richard II, soon to begin, may usher 
in a new era of perfect peace; but in 1. 323, he suddenly prophesies that certain 
unlikely events will first happen, thus revealing his fear that no such good time 
was really at hand. 


But it should be observed that in the B-Text the framework of the 
passage is not changed: the prophecies spring from the conjecture about 
the diademing of David. Accordingly, if in B the reference is to a coming 
reign (or newly instituted reign?) the reference in A must be similarly 
understood—unless we suppose that in A Langland merely wrote words 
mechanically and in B discovered what they meant. What has been 
changed is merely the actuality of the reference which the death of the 
Black Prince in the interval made necessary. Readers of the B-Text 
would supply the boy king, Richard II. The additions made in the 
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B-Text of “prophecies that certain unlikely events will first happen” do 
not mean that Langland “feared that no such good time was at hand,” 
but that he had seen his hopes blasted in the bud. Langland’s change 
from hope to pessimism came because much of his high hopefulness had 
died with the Black Prince, and more particularly because he had seen 
the fate of the Good Parliament when reaction became seated in the 
saddle more firmly than ever. He had come to realize that the reign of a 
truly Christian king would not suffice to mend England but only the 
reign of Christ Himself. That is the significance of the additions made to 
the B-Text. The passage in the A-Text, on the other hand, was written 
during the years after the death of Phillippa in 1369, and the return of 
the Black Prince in 1370 when the people, made bitter by the expensive 
failures of the renewed Norman Wars, and realizing Edward’s weakness, 
were looking forward hopefully to the accession of the Black Prince. 


IV. With this view that the composition of the A-Text falls between 
the years 1370-1376, we are faced by the problem of explaining, if pos- 
sible, the particular situation implied in Lady Meed’s reference to the 
Norman Wars. Along with the allusions to Black Monday and to the 
treaty of Bretigny are other allusions which, as we have seen, do not 
relate to the campaign of 1359-60. The fact that a “marshal” and not 
Edward is in command of the English operations—and the references to 
the protracted sufferings of a winter, to hunger, and to a flight to Eng- 
land—seem to point specifically to a campaign of the renewed wars when 
Edward had relinquished active command. 

In the first years the English efforts were desultory and unimportant, 
although they gave occasion for steadily increasing complaints. In the 
year, 1370, the Black Prince returned to England, leaving his brother, 
John of Gaunt, as governor. The Gascon nobles were beginning to 
desert the English, and Acquitaine was reverting to France.*' By 1372, 
the situation had become so serious that the Earl of Pembroke set out 
with a small but excellent force to assist in Acquitaine. To the con- 
sternation of the English, he was defeated and captured at sea by the 
Spanish, now openly allied with the French. In this same unfortunate 
year of 1372, the French laid siege to Rochelle, the last port—except for 
Calais—held by the English. The situation was one of such urgency that 


* Tt is quite clear from all accounts that Acquitaine was rapidly becoming a lost prov- 
ince. It could be held only by great concessions to the Gascon nobles. Each year the French 
king was spreading his domain by conquest or by voluntary defection to him of nobles 
dissatisfied with English rule. It was a very difficult situation that John was left to face. 
Cf. S. Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt (1904), pp. 75 ff. Froissart gives a clear picture of 
this process of change. Cf. above, note 12. 
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Edward himself and the invalid Black Prince embarked at the head of a 
great naval force to raise the siege. This expedition, however, was forced 
to sail back ignominiously without striking a blow.** Much money had 
been spent, but this effort, like those which preceded it during these 
three years only resulted in damaging the prestige of the English. 

But in 1373 a new expedition—on a scale hitherto unattempted—was 
fitted out under the command of the Duke of Lancaster. At this time, 
John of Gaunt, it should be remembered, was practically unknown to 
England, his active years having been spent almost wholly in France, 
either with his brother, or as governor of Acquitaine after the return in 
1370 of the Black Prince to England. Although his earlier campaign of 
’69 had not been crowned with too much success,* the hopes of England 
were with him as he sailed for France with the flower of English soldiery. 
The Duke, in the words of Armitage-Smith: 


found himself Commander-in-Chief of as fine an army as ever left English shores 
during the Hundred Years War. . . To contemporary judgment the great march 
of ’73 was the most pretentious effort of the war.™ 


From Calais, late in July, the English marched toward Paris in what 
looked like a triumphal procession, for the French, following their new 
policy, retreated steadily, taking care to fortify and stock all the strong- 
holds in the path of the English.* The latter spent the summer in a wide 
and rather fruitless raiding sweep, fighting no pitched battle although 
harassed constantly by small attacks. As cold weather began, the Duke 
found himself in Auvergne, heading for Bordeaux through what was 
practically a desert. Just at the time when at Westminster Sir John 
Knyvett, the Chancellor, was assuring Parliament that Lancaster’s 
forces had “‘stayed the malice’ of King Edward’s “adversary of France,” 
hunger and disease were thinning the ranks of the army.* About Christ- 
mas eight thousand men straggled into Bordeaux, and only half of these 
supplied with horses—the survivors of the full fifteen thousand mounted 
men who had left Calais.*”7 The hardships of the campaign had been im- 
mense, and Bordeaux was apparently quite unable or unwilling to sup- 
port the remnant of Lancaster’s forces. Desertions were so frequent that 
a writ had to be issued, ordering the arrest of all who returned from 


2 Walsingham, op. cit., p. 314. 

33 Cf. The Anonimalle Chronicle, pp. 59 ff.; Chronicon Anglia, pp. 62 ff.; and above, 
note 7. 

% Armitage-Smith, op. cit., p. 99; cf. James Ramsay, op. cit., 11, 32 ff. 

% Cf. Froissart, Chaps. cccx—xm11. 

% Armitage-Smith, op. cit., p. 113; cf. Rotuli Parliamentorum ii, 316a; James Mac- 
kinnon, The History of Edward the Third (London, 1900), pp. 551 ff. 

37 Cf. Grandes Chroniques de France, v1, 339. 
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Bordeaux to England without the Duke’s permission. In April the Duke 
returned home, having effected a truce with the French because his 
diminished army could not take the field.** 

The chroniclers agree in detail with the general summary I have just 
made. Froissart tells of the hardships and distresses of the Duke’s winter 
march, but attributes them to misfortune and the new French policy.*® 
The Anonimalle Chronicle gives the details of the early advance of the 
English, also a graphic account of the winter march southward worth 
quoting at length because of details of significance for the Norman War 
passage in Piers Plowman: 


Denapres le dit duk se trea od soun host devers Gyen ou ils ne trovoiount my 
suficiauntment vitailles pur eux ne pur lour chevals ne les communes navoiount 
my ore ne argent pur despender. En quel temps le dit duk de Lancastre fist crier 
parmy lost ge nulle serroit si hardy sur payn de vie et membre, de preinder ascunes 
vitailes pur eux ou pur lour chivalx, saunz paiement paier en mayn a les vitaillers 
du pais; et pur ceo murrerount graunt noumbre de communes pur famyne et 
defaute et les chivals des seignours et des communes murrerount a graunt plente. 
Et pur ceo en mesme le temps plusours de les communes prierent al dit duk pur 
lamour de Dieu, qil se vodroit remover devers Frauns ou ils purroient trover 
vitailes et viver et myent perire pur defaute, ou les doner conge daler en lour pais 
demesne. Et a ceo le dit duke ne vodroit assentire mes se trea devers Burdews a 
graunt confusion et meschef a plusours gentz. Et illeoques le duke departist 
soun host pur demorere en pais mes les comunes gueux furount a meschief ge 
avoiount appaier pur lour eschipper passarint le mere vers Engleterre et plus- 
ours, chivalers et esquiers et communes furount au pee et saunz chivalx, male- 
ment arrayez et attirez, demurrent en Burdews et en autres pais pur lour vies 
sauver et murrerount graunt noumbre et esquiers et communes de petit gari- 
soune ge navount despender ne paier pur lour viaund et almoigne pur lamour 
de Dieu et ses saintez pur les conforter en lour meschieff a les uses des citisauns 
et burgeis et as autres bones gentz de la cite et del pais tanque meult purrcit 
estre.“ 


Walsingham agrees with this account except that he even heightens the 
distresses of the winter. He also supplies, in his account, further details 
which are of significance in interpreting Lady Meed’s reference to the 
Norman Wars: 


38 Armitage-Smith, op. cit., p. 116; Ramsay, op. cit., 11, 32 ff.; James Mackinnon, op. 
cit., p. 552: “Before the crushing news reached England, Parliament had again (on the 
29th of November) granted, though with many murmurs, a fifteenth for two years, and 
renewed the wool subsidy and the grant of tunnage and poundage for the same term, on 
the assurance that the campaign was proceeding successfully. What must have been the 
dismay of the people when the grim truth leaked out, and the hopes which England had 
built on this splendid army gave way before the sense of inevitable failure.” Cf. also 
E. M. Thompson, “John of Gaunt,” in D.N.B. 

® Froissart, Chap. cccxr. 4° The Anonimalle Chronicle, pp. 73 ff. (Italics mine.) 
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Tandem deseruit Franciam cum exercitu, in qua victualia sibi fuere sufficientia. 
ubi et epulabantur cotidie splendide, et ingressus est deserta montium Alverniae 
regionis, ubi nec reperiri possent hominibus victualia, nec bestiis alimenta: 
ibidem ergo fame et peste periit exercitus sui magna pars, sed et equi fere omnes 
interierunt in loco prefato. Tandem ingressus est Aquitanniam, moestus de 
infortunio, et sic pervenit Burdegaliam. Nam qui in ingressu Francie apui 
Kalesiam triginta et amplius millia equorum in suo comitatu habuerat, per. 
paucos, ut fertur, equos Burdegaliam secum vivos adduxit: ubi cernere possent 
spectaculum miserandum, milites famosos et nobiles, delicatos quondam et 
divites terra Anglicana, amissis hominibus et jumentis, ostiatim mendicando 
panem petere; nec erat qui eis darent. Destructa nempe fuerat terra illa ante 
adventum illorum per Gallicos, ideoque inculta remanserat ad tempus illud. 
Qua de causa facta est tanta fames in terra, procul et juxta Burdegaleam, ut 
ibidem summa frumenti pro quadraginta solidis venderetur. Dux nihil ominus 
hyemavit ibidem. Decimo autem die Aprilis, anno sequenti, erat dies belli 
praefixus inter ipsum et Ducem Andegaviae, juxta civitatem Tholosam. Interim 
ver captae fuerunt treuge inter duo regna, abhinc usque ad vicesimum diem 
mensis Maii proximo sequentum; minus caute, prout dicebatur, quiadictx 
treuge Regem Angliz omnino latebant. Adveniente vero die statuto, aderat illic 
Francorum magnus exercitus, per praefatum Ducem Andegavie congregatus; 
sed nihilminus die illo tansiit absque bello, nom sine pudore et vituperio Anvli- 
corum, quia Gallici jactitabant se fuisse paratos in campo die statuto ad expec- 
tandum illorum adventum, qui non venerunt. Quamobrem Anglis multa intulere 
convitia, asserentes eos esse falsos, timidos, et vecordes; et hic fructus expeditions 
istius.” 

Turning to the text of Lady Meed’s speech, we observe that it does 
serve as an excellent imaginative and dramatic picture of the campaign 
with its hardships. It may be objected that, in fact, neither cold nor the 
“dim cloud” is mentioned in Walsingham or in the Anonimalle Chronicle; 
but neither detail of the passage is out of keeping with the general picture 
of a winter’s march through a desert country and of prolonged suffering 
in inhospitable winter quarters. It appears to me that the phrase ‘‘dim 
cloude”’ is a rather apt imaginative description of a leaden winter sky 
(we must suppose that Langland is thinking in terms of English 
weather); and “Wendest pat wynter wolde haue last euere’’ seems to me 
a dramatic picture of the state of mind of the harassed Duke (and his 
men) moving painfully toward Bordeaux, wondering if the trial woul: 
ever end and even in Bordeaux itself finding no let-up—surely it must 
have seemed a long, bitter winter to the English army. Langland’s 
picture, if it does apply to this campaign, seems factually, psycho- 
logically, and imaginatively right. 

Lines 188-198, so impossible to understand with an early date, are 
meaningful and simple: Lady Meed (Alice Perrers) answers the criticism 

“ Walsingham, op. cit., p. 315. (Italics mine.) 
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that she has distracted the king by saying that she at least stayed and 
comforted him while his son went off to dissipate the great force which 
had been assembled at Calais at tremendous expense.® And this brings 
us, once again, to the last three lines of the passage with their reference 
to the Treaty of Bretigny. These lines certainly do not fit with the 
campaign of 1373. But it is to be observed that John’s truce really marks 
the end, for a long time, of the English claims to France—much more so 
than the favorable treaty of Bretigny. The lines may also refer covertly 
to the Duke of Lancaster’s malpractice in coming to terms with the 
French, particularly when we recall what contemporary opinion thought 
of the quality of his fighting force and how guarded were reports of its 
complete discomfiture.* 

The specific references of the passage to the sufferings of a protracted 
winter, to hunger, and to flight to England are all satisfied by the cam- 
paign of 1373. On the other hand, the ‘“‘dim Cloude” and “‘little silver,” 
although they have point in this context, refer more obviously to Black 
Monday and the treaty of Bretigny. This apparent contradiction, how- 
ever, may be shown, upon analysis, to limit the main reference of the 
passage to John of Gaunt’s fatal misadventure. 

In the Norman War passage, Langland was giving expression to the 
popular discontent following the reverses which the English had suffered 
in their reopening of the war. But such political criticism was dangerous, 
and Langland had to be discreet as well as clear. Therefore, he resorted 
to the device, used extensively by the Bridlington prophet, of cloaking 
exactness of reference by alluding on the surface to past events, while 
making it clear that in the terms of the past, the present was to be read. 
Bridlington (as we have seen above, p. 47) disguises his attack on Alice 
Perrers by seeming to refer not to her but to someone who was with 
Edward at the siege of Calais. He takes great pains to make sure that 
his meaning is not missed, and stops short with the precautionary: “Si 


This is the meaning made necessary by the close approximation of the lines of the 
Piers Plowman passage to those in Bridlington and the Miroir which attack Alice Perrers 
for her part in preventing the king from taking active command. 

“ Lancaster was accused, as we have seen, of having entered the truce with the French 
through cowardice: indeed, he was suspected of false and underhand dealings. The curious 
phrase, “little silver,’’ may refer to these suspicions as well as to the treaty of Bretigny, 
which the catastrophe of 1373 finally stamped as having been a defeat for the English. 
The reference is not clear for reasons connected with the poet’s concern with his own 
safety. Cf. Armitage-Smith, op. cit., p. 142; James Mackinnon, op. cit., p. 553: “Lancaster 
returned . . . to England, leaving the cause of Edward hopelessly discredited, and followed 
by malicious rumours of having sacrificed his honour and his army to his greed of French 
gold.” The phrase, taken with the lines about the “pilour’s selling of brass at Calais” may 
possibly further suggest the accusations, raised in the Good Parliament, of graft in the 
handling of war funds. Cf. Chronicon Anglia, pp. 75 ff. 
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modo plus dicam, faciam mihi inimicam.” Thus he makes it clear to his 
readers that he is speaking of contemporaneously dangerous subjects. 
That Langland was doing precisely the same thing is evidenced by two 
lines of the poem, startlingly like the Bridlington phrase. When Con- 
science is about to draw his deductions from his story of Saul and Agag, 
he stops short and says: 


Pe Culorum of pis clause kepe I not to schewe, 
In auenture hit nuysed me an ende wol I make: 


Langland is obviously making use of the same device that Bridlington 
used, since he puts this remark toward the end of Passus m1. 

The truth of this observation is confirmed by another line (m1, 180) 
where Lady Meed denies every having had anything to do with “killing 
a king,” (For Culde Ineuere nokyng ne counseilede per-after). This is in 
answer to Conscience’s charge (1m, 122) that she “felled Edward’s 
father’ (z0wre fadre she felled wip Feire biheste).“ The reference is 
clearly enough to the murder of Edward II. Are we, therefore, to date 
the poem slightly after the death of that monarch in 1327? Obviously 
not! This back reference serves a double function: it clouds the exactness 
of reference and it plays a part in the dramatic dialogue. The allusions 
to Black Monday and to the treaty of Bretigny are similarly used. They 
are double-edged, with possibility of reference to both the early and late 
campaigns. They cloud the exactness of reference and yet increase the 
suggestive possibilities of the passage. 

This will be made more clear by an analysis of Langland’s dramatic 
method in the debate between Meed and Conscience. Conscience directs 
his attack against Lady Meed in her general allegorical character of 
Venality. As such she has caused the downfall of Edward II, for she 
symbolizes in general what Piers Gaveston represented in the particular. 
Conscience in his condemnation of Lady Meed penetrates to the basic 
reason for Edward’s overthrow. But note Meed’s answer to this charge: 
“For Culde I neuere no kynge ne counseilede per-after.” This defense 
involves a subtle shift. Conscience has accused her of being the basic, 
underlying cause; in her answer she denies that she was the immediate 
cause: ‘‘Why I never counselled the death of Edward.” Of course she 
didn’t, for a weak king in the bondage of a favorite is Lady Meed’s de- 
light. Her answer consists merely of a shift in allegorical significance. 

But in this attack of Conscience there is another inference to be drawn, 
an inference which explains why Lady Meed denounced him for his part 
in the Norman Wars. This is not gratuitous abuse; it is an answer to the 


“ The reading, “Ur Fader Adam heo falde,”’ is not supported in the other manuscripts, 
three of which give the correct reading. 
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attack implicit in Conscience’s reference to Edward II. We must expand 
the meaning of the line, developing its significance. If Lady Meed, 
through her particular agent, Gaveston, led to the downfall of Edward 
II, she is no less leading to the downfall of Edward III through another 
particular agent, Alice Perrers. The full significance of the lines lies in 
its parallel situation: Lady Meed as Gaveston ruined your father, now 
in the guise of Alice Perrers she is about to ruin you, Edward, by making 
you incapable of exertion for your people. This is what prompted Lady 
Meed to refer to the Norman Wars. Conscience had charged her with 
responsibility for the ill success of the English campaigns; she seeks to 
defend her “‘staying at home with the King.’ 

Her reply to the charge of Conscience is sophistical; she uses the 
same trick that she used in defending herself against the Piers Gaveston 
charges. She attacks her accuser by subtly shifting his position from the 
general to the particular: in other words, she identifies Conscience with 
his worldly representative, John of Gaunt.“ Here Conscience is weak, 


# The currency of this popular accusation must be remembered. Lady Meed is answering, 
as Alice Perrers, the charge which Bridlington and Gower, for example, were directing 
against her. Her very own reference to “‘Calais” may have suggested Bridlington’s “Calais 
attack”’ on Alice. Cf. note 18. 

Conscience stands in Piers Plowman for the principle of active reason or right judg- 
ment in the Medieval-Christian system. (Cf. B-Text, Pass. xv, 32 ff.; Dunning, op. cit., 
p. 38.) As a spiritual principle, active reason is always right. It remains basically sound, 
but lies open to the possibility of perversion, being a human power. And, of course, the 
most dangerous temptation to active reason in the world is the World itself with its offer 
of power and position—which is precisely what Lady Meed represents. The suspense in 
the allegorical struggle of the Lady Meed episode rests in whether or not active reason 
will be led astray by false reward. As in all psychomachias, the spiritual right does triumph. 
But Langland’s desire to apply his allegory to the large events of his time and his sense 
for the dramatic cause him to leave the decision in the balance while Lady Meed argues 
her case with sophistical acumen.—Conscience, as a human attribute, can be particular- 
ized, and Langland makes clear that the figure of Conscience is to be conceived on two 
“levels,” as it were. For example, the Conscience whom we first meet is conceived of en- 
tirely as the spiritual force. It is he with whom Theology threatens Fals and Favel, and it 
is he whom Sothness tells of the approach of the Meed party. Conscience is beside the King 
and “‘carpede hit aftur’’ to him. But the King particularizes Conscience a little later by 
calling him ‘‘a knight late come from the other side.’’ This particular figure of Conscience 
must be distinguished from the general one first introduced. As Piers Gaveston and Alice 
Perrers are facets of Lady Meed; so is John of Gaunt of Conscience. Again in rv, 11-12, 
the King clearly distinguishes the general from the particular Conscience. In addressing 
Conscience he says very curiously: 

“And A-Counte with Concience (so me [Crist] helpe!) 
How pou ledest my peple Lered and Lewed.” 


The reason why John of Gaunt should be selected as Conscience’s “active” representative 
is not hard to find. Conscience is the executive virtue, the virtue of statesmen. As I have 
suggested, John was the active head of the English government after 1370 because of the 
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but only because the spiritual principle is always contaminated in its 
fleshly embodiment. Langland in the Norman War passage allows Lady 
Meed full play in her sophistical attempt to show that, for all Con- 
science’s talk, she did less harm comforting the King at home than 
John did for all his effort. But, in the last three lines of the passage, he 
makes it is clear that it is not outraged virtue which is speaking, but 
calculating worldly pride. Thus we have the treaty of Bretigny serving 
still another function, for it shows clearly that Lady Meed’s objection to 
the treaty is not that it failed to bring peace but merely that it resulted 
in loss of worldly meed. 

Conscience’s rebuttal falls into two parts. In the first he carefully dis- 
tinguishes between the two kinds of Meed, the heavenly and the worldly 
indicating that Lady Meed is not to parade in the guise of the former as 
she has done by assuming a virtuous indignation at the conduct of the 
Norman Wars. Also, in his penetrating reply, Conscience severs himself 
from any wrong particularization of his ideal significance. The second 
part consists of a direct answer to Lady Meed’s criticism of the Wars. 
Having freed himself from any taint of the particular, he turns Meed’s 
charges on her own head by means of the story of Saul and Agag. God 
sent Saul to wreak revenge on Agag, but Saul instead of completing 
God’s orders, ‘‘coueytede feir catel’”’ (1m, 258) and left the task un- 
finished. The meaning (culorum) Langland leaves unsaid, but it is clear 
enough. The reverses which the English armies have met are not to be 
blamed entirely on John of Gaunt, but are to be traced back to Edward’s 
own failure. He allowed the French to deceive him in the treaty of 
Bretigny, but after he saw that he had been deceived, he preferred to 
remain at ease in the comforting arms of Alice Perrers. Instead of pros- 
ecuting the Wars himself, he left this to others who were incompetent. 
If Edward had assumed command, the defeats would not have occurred; 
and the blame for the King’s failure to exercise his responsibility was to 





growing senility of his father and the incapacitation of the Black Prince. The full signifi- 
cance of this identification rests in the political situation in England in 1374 when Lan- 
caster returned. The struggle between the reactionary and popular forces for the control 
of the government had begun, but John remained an equivocal figure until after the 
Good Parliament. (Cf. Armitage-Smith, op. cit., p. 123 ff.) He had made a botch of foreign 
affairs, but his domestic policies were untried and unknown. Would he align himself with 
the Black Prince in supporting the cause of reform or with the profiteers and the court 
favorites in the cause of reaction. Would he drive the hated Alice Perrers from his father’s 
side, the mistress of the king who in 1374 flaunted her power by parading through the 
streets of Cheapside? (Cf. above p. 50.) These were real questions to every thought- 
ful Englishman, and the public-spirited must have cherished a strong hope that John would 
decide for the right when they remembered that the Black Prince had had enough con- 
fidence in his brother to leave him in charge of the difficult situation in Acquitaine. 
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be placed on Lady Meed’s own agent, Alice Perrers. (This is clearly 
related to the criticism in Bridlington and the Miroir.) It is for this 
reason that God has brought punishment on Edward and his seed (111, 
260-264) : 

God sende to seye_ pat Saul schulde dye, 

And al his seed for pat Sunne_schendfulliche ende. 

Such a Mischef Meede made pe kyng to haue, 

Pat God hatede him euere and his heires after. 


John of Gaunt was merely suffering for the sins of his father. The great 
failure of 1373 is to be blamed on Edward and on Alice Perrers, not on 
the king’s son.*? 

This debate between Lady Meed and Conscience is extremely com- 
plicated. The several parts cannot be explained without considering the 
entire context; each reference must fit in with the significance of the 
passage as a whole. But this very complexity gives assurance of the cor- 
rectness of the solution once the right key is employed—so complicated 
is the lock that only one key will fit it. The date of composition must fall 
sometime between 1370-76. The burden of the entire passage of debate is 
criticism of Edward’s failure to prosecute the renewed campaigns with 
his old vigor. Langland analyses the basic causes for the English failures, 
referring back to the treaty of Bretigny as the initial cause of the series 
of set-backs suffered by the English. The dangerous clarity of this 
message is disguised by the device of back reference and by Langland’s 
dramatic technique. The campaign of 1373 satisfies all the demands of 
the exact references in the passage, and only this campaign would have 
loomed large enough in the eyes of the English to have made it possible 
for them to perceive the double reference. Only this campaign had the 
finality which was necessary to make the reference back to the treaty 
of Bretigny understood, for the great failure of 1373 stamped that treaty 
as a defeat for the English. It came as a decisive blow to England’s claim 
to France, and it focussed all English criticism of the conduct of the 
Wars into one body of opinion. Blame was placed on John of Gaunt, but 
still more heavily on Alice Perrers, who had so debauched Edward that 
he was no longer capable of responsible action. Finally, it is only by 
reference to a campaign of the magnitude and finality of that of 1373 
that we can understand the inclusion of the passage unchanged in the 
B-Text. No other campaign occurred between the periods when the A 
and B Texts were composed: only the protracted negotiations for peace 
and the renewing of truces. The expenses of these negotiations served as 


‘’ This is very similar to the line, ‘et latronem generabit,”’ from Bridlington, which is 
explained above, note 19. 
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a constant reminder to Englishmen of the breakdown of English military 
power in 1373 which had enabled the French to treat with them on better 
than equal terms.*® When the C-Text came to be written, the significance 
of this had passed, and consequently in that version all particular refer- 
ence has been effaced. 
BERNARD F. Hupré 
New York University 


48 See, for example, the Anonimalle Chronicle, pp. 79 ff. Characteristic statements about 
the wasted expenses of the negotiations (in 1375) are: “et demurrerent . . . a excessive 
costage saunz profit . . . A quel tretee le dite duk fist graunt despens et graunt riot . . . et 
despendist passaunt xx mille li saunz ascune esploit profitable de les biens Dengleterre.”’ 
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IV 


CHARACTER AND ACTION IN THE CASE 
OF CRISEYDE 


good deal of attention has been devoted to the question of Chaucer’s 
intention when he created the character of Criseyde.' Almost all 
answers have as their starting point a common assumption: that 
Chaucer was doing his best to create a unified character in the modern 
sense of the phrase. They start, that is, from the assumption that 
Chaucer meant Criseyde’s character and actions to appear all of a piece 
and from the fact that he made her false to Troilus in the end. Only two 
conclusions are possible on the basis of these premises: either Chaucer 
intended Criseyde’s character to appear compatible with her betrayal 
of Troilus from the first, or he intended it to appear to change during the 
course of the narrative in response to the events. The first of these con- 
clusions, with its assumption as to Chaucer’s conception of things, is the 
one most frequently encountered. 

Professor Root, for example, concludes that Criseyde was intended to 
appear calculating, emotionally shallow, and a drifter from the first. 
Concrete evidence for hypotheses of this general type can be provided 
only by making very subtle psychological analyses of carefully selected 
details of the poem, on the tacit assumptions that Chaucer (1) thought of 
Criseyde as living a very complex inner life and (2) deliberately chose to 
reveal the nature of that inner life clearly only by the most indirect 
hints. Professor Root speaks of the line “Tendre herted, slydynge of 
corage”’*—which Chaucer took over from Benoit—as if this were the key 
to Criseyde’s character.* It is difficult enough to believe that Chaucer 
would put the whole burden of clarifying Criseyde’s motive for betraying 
Troilus on a half line near the end of the poem, and even more difficult 
to believe that he could have meant it to outweigh the import of the 
preceding five and one half lines, even if it be assumed that this passage 


1 “The author’s intention”’ is of course a fiction; his actual intention is something one 
can never, in any exact sense, know, and is perhaps not really relevant to the meaning of 
the poem. But it is a convenient fiction, not simply because the nature of language makes 
it difficult to avoid, but because it indicates that the purpose of this analysis is to suggest 
the response which the structure of the poem seems to require. Analysis may have other 
purposes, and in so far as the analyses discussed below do have other purposes, justice is 
not done them in this essay. 

2 v, 825.—All references are to Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, ed. R. K. Root (Prince- 
ton, 1926). 

* The Poetry of Chaucer (Cambridge, 1922), p. 114. “Slydynge of corage”’ is interpreted 
as meaning emotionally shallow and inclined to be fickle (see Professor Root’s note to this 
line in his edition of the poem). 
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is intended as an explanation of Criseyde’s motives rather than a simple 
listing of the general qualities of her character.‘ 

But the main difficulty with this type of explanation is not the 
doubtfulness of these interpretations of details. It must be shown either 
(1) that Chaucer meant them as the essence of his intention, the rest of 
the poem to the contrary notwithstanding, or (2) that the hypothesis 
which is in accord with these interpretations fits the implications of the 
rest of the poem. The first of these alternatives is manifestly impossible. 
And it is impossible, too, to show in detail that the calm, essentially in- 
nocent but prudent, and finally deeply moved woman* of the early part of 
the poem was intended to appear so morally instable that her betrayal — 
of Troilus is a natural consequence of her character. 

Professor Kittredge’s more convincing explanation also suffers from 
the fact that he tries to find in Criseyde’s character the cause of her 
unfaithfulness: ‘As Cressida is at the beginning, such is she to the end; 
amorous, gentle, affectionate, and charming altogether, but fatally im- 
pressionable and yielding.’* Is it possible to believe that Chaucer in- 
tended to convey such an impression when he lengthened Boccaccio’s 
period of wooing, when he was so careful to point out that Criseyde did 
not fall in love suddenly and to describe her admirable conduct in her 
difficult situation in Troy?’ Are not all these changes made so that 
Criseyde shall not appear “impressionable and yielding” at the begin- 
ning? Yet only by believing that she is meant to appear some such thing 
as this can we explain her unfaithfulness on the assumption Professors 
Root and Kittredge make.® 

‘ The passage in question is quoted on page 69. Nor does it seem probable that anyone 
reading Criseyde’s remark in her first soliloquy, ‘‘It nedeth me ful sleighly for to pleie”’ 
(11, 462), in its context would interpret it as evidence that she was calculating in the 
pejorative sense. Sleighly may mean “guilefully” or “wisely.” But in this instance the 
context as a whole and two of the texts (which read wisly) show that the meaning was 
“wisely.’”’ Her later words, plainly an elaboration of this line, clinch the matter: 

But natheles, with goddes governaunce, 

I shal so doon, myn honour shal I kepe, 

And ek his [i.e., Pandar’s] lif. 
As Mr.C.S. Lewis has said, “If we are determined to criticize her behaviour in the first part 
of the poem from any standpoint save that of Christian chastity, it wouldbe more rational 
to say that she is not wanton enough, not calculating enough.” The Allegory of Love 
(Oxford, 1936), p. 183. - 

5 Or if one wants Chaucer’s own adjectives, sobre, symple, wys, tendre herted. (v, 820- 
825; the passage is quoted on p. 69.) 

® Chaucer and his Poetry (Cambridge, 1915), p. 135. “Baffling alike to us and to herself” 
(ibid., p. 126), he adds elsewhere, as if Chaucer intended us not to be able to understand 
her. 7 11, 673-679. 

8 Mr. C. S. Lewis’s more recent analysis of the meaning of Criseyde (The Allegory of 
Love, pp. 179-190) is of this general type. According to Mr. Lewis we are meant to see 
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It may appear gratuitous to say that Criseyde is unfaithful because 
the story makes her so, but it is just the insufficient attention given to 
this possibility which has made it seem necessary to prove that there 
was from the start some tragic flaw in her character which motivated her 
betrayal of Troilus.* The purpose of this essay is to suggest a different 
hypothesis of Chaucer’s conception of character and its relation to events 
from the one which previous critics have used, and to test that hypoth- 
esis by analyzing Criseyde. This hypothesis is that for Chaucer a 
character consisted in a group of unchanging fundamental qualities, and 
that the relation between such a character and the events of the nar- 
rative was one of congruence rather than of cause and effect. This hypoth- 
esis is the outgrowth of a conviction that Chaucer’s chief interest was 
in the action rather than in the characters.'® If this conviction be valid, 
the arrangement of his narrative was determined primarily by a desire to 
develop fully the dramatic possibilities of the action, not by a desire to 
reveal the characters of the personages in the narrative by making moti- 
vation the significant aspect of it. The subtlety and richness of such a 
narrative, in so far as it is a matter of character alone, will be, not in the 
reader’s sense that each episode is a further revelation of profoundly 





Criseyde as from beginning to end governed by an almost pathological fear (“a dash of 
what is now called mazochism”’); this theory leads him to argue that Chaucer meant the 
reader to see Criseyde’s remarks at the last meeting of the lovers as “desperate speeches 
in which Creseide, with pitiful ignorance of her self, attempts to assume the role of com- 
forter ... ”? and that he meant her resolutions to return to Troy after she had reached the 
Greek camp to be seen by the reader as “‘desperate efforts to rise above herself.’’ 

* “Emphasis cannot be too strong when placed upon the fact that in Troilus and Criseyde 
an absolutely inescapable necessity governs the progress of the story.” W. C. Curry, 
“Destiny in Chaucer’s Troilus,” PMLA, xtv (1930), 152. 

1@ The allied problem of the connection between Chaucer’s conception of character on 
the one hand and of Fortune and Destiny on the other is far too complex to be taken up 
here. But see W. C. Curry, “Destiny in Chaucer’s Troilus,’”” PMLA, xtv (1930), 129-168; 
H. R. Patch, “Troilus on Determinism,” Speculum, v1 (1931), 225-243; and William Farn- 
ham, The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (Berkeley, 1936), especially pp. 155- 
157. Professor Patch, if I understand him correctly, argues that any narrative in which 
there is not “the interplay of free motivation’’ is “the spectacle of the action of irresponsible 
puppets.”’ If this line of reasoning be valid, then it must follow from the argument of this 
essay that Chaucer was a complete determinist, a conclusion which is certainly open to 
question. But Professor Patch’s line of reasoning seems to me not only to involve a con- 
fusion of literal and metaphorical statements (it is only by metaphor that one can speak 
meaningfully of any characters as “irresponsible puppets” since literally speaking all 
characters are just that) but also to over-simplify the problem by assuming that there 
must be a direct connection between an author’s narrative method and his philosophic 
opinions. Some kind of connection no doubt always exists, but surely it is not such that one 
can conclude that all narratives except those which provide a tight cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship between the characters and the events are evidence of their author’s disbelief in 
the freedom of the human will and the responsibility of human beings for their own acts. 
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analyzed motives, but in his sense of how perfectly Chaucer has visual- 
ized a character of unchanging fundamental qualities in a series of 
situations which are there because they are necessary to the action. 
Certainly everyone will agree that Chaucer knew, and knew how to 
show the reader, precisely how a character of a certain kind would re- 
spond in a given situation. The point in question, therefore, is not the 
subtlety of Chaucer’s observation of humanity but only whether he in- 
tended us to take each observation as a hint toward the efficient causes 
of the successive situations of the narrative or as part of the adequate 
realization of the character in a situation the efficient cause of which lay 
elsewhere. It is a question of whether Chaucer does not, for the sake of 
the action, sometimes omit what is necessary for a complete explanation 
of events in terms of characters, sometimes distort what needs to be 
clear for that purpose, and even put into the mouths of various char- 
acters remarks which are appropriate to them on no theory of character." 

Chaucer’s method of characterization is, in this view, essentially static: 
a character is presented, that is, shown as made up of certain character- 
istics such as pity or generosity; and then, by the events of the story, it is 
placed in various circumstances in which it always acts in accord with 
these characteristics. Chaucer’s characters do not change or develop 
under the impact of experience; they display various aspects of an estab- 
lished set of characteristics as the progress of the narrative places them 
in varying circumstances.” Conversely, the events of the narrative are 
not determined by the particular moral qualities ascribed to the char- 
acters. It would not occur to a mind which conceived of the relationship 
of character and event in this fashion to ask how a person who exhibited 
a certain character in one set of circumstances could possibly have acted 
so as to get himself into certain other circumstances; because in this 
conception the personages of the narrative do not get themselves into 
circumstances; the circumstances are primarily determined by the 
necessities of the action. 

Whatever the advantages of the modern method, devised for a narra- 
tive in which the primary interest is the revealing of character, there can 
be no question that it involves the sacrifice of many of the dramatic 
effects which were possible with Chaucer’s method. One such effect of 
major importance is the tragic emphasis Chaucer is able to manage in 

1 T cannot, for example, believe that we are intended to draw any conclusion as to 
character from the fact that Chaucer puts into Criseyde’s mouth learned arguments 
borrowed from Boethius (e.g., 111, 813-826). 

2 This is not to say, of course, that they do not fall in love, become unhappy, or change 
their opinions from time to time as the story may demand. It is to say that the basic set 
of characteristics given them at the beginning remains unchanged through these varying 
circumstances of the story to the end. 
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the Fifth Book; but on a smaller scale such effects are to be found 
everywhere in the poem. 

Our conviction that in real life or in a psychological novel the Criseyde 
of the Fifth Book must have been different from the Criseyde of the 
early books to act as she did is no doubt true. And that Chaucer should 
have intended to imply no causal interaction between what Criseyde 
does and what she is therefore runs counter to all our habits of thought 
on this subject. Yet Chaucer’s poem, looked at without prejudice, offers, 
I believe, no evidence that he intended Criseyde’s unfaithfulness to 
appear either the cause of a change, or the consequence of an established 
vice, in the character he presents to us. In fact, there are grounds for an 
initial presumption to the contrary, for it is only if there is a contrast 
between what she is and what she does that Criseyde’s fate is tragic. 
A Criseyde whose fall is the product either of an inherent vice or of a 
change for the worse in her character is at best an object of pathos. The 
argument here is, then, that from the beginning to the end of the poem 
Criseyde, whenever described or shown in action, 


sobre was, ek symple, and wys withal, 
The best ynorisshed ek that myghte be, 
And goodly of hire speche in general, 
Charitable, estatlich, lusty, and fre; 
Ne nevere mo ne lakkede hire pite; 
Tendre herted, slydynge of corage;.. . 


Criseyde’s first prolonged appearance in the narrative is the interview 
with Pandar in the Second Book. Before that her beauty is described and 
a brief account is given of her conduct at the time Calchas left Troy. 
Chaucer departs radically from Boccaccio in this scene when he intro- 
duces the long preliminary skirmish between Pandar and Criseyde. This 
addition permits him, among other things, to present at leisure Criseyde’s 
character: her charm, intelligence, feminine simplicity, and sensitiveness. 
Having established the character, Chaucer then returns to Boccaccio 
for the main outline of the action. 


8 The point is discussed below. 

™ Consider, for example, the splendid tragic irony of Criseyde’s anxious apology for 
what she says at the lovers’ last meeting in Troy (1v, 1282-95. That Chaucer did not in- 
tend Criseyde to appear hypocritical here is evident from tv, 1415-21). The speech is 
completely in character in Chaucer’s sense of the word; that is, it fits precisely Criseyde’s 
already established characteristics of reasonableness and patient affection. According to 
the modern conception of character, however, the speech is impossible. Criseyde has no 
motive whatsoever, either in Troilus’s character or in her own so far as Chaucer has pre- 
sented them to us, for expecting Troilus to object to plans which will bring them new hope. 

% y, 820-825. 
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In the matter of character, as in so many other matters,” an adequate 
explanation of Boccaccio’s poem is not necessarily an adequate explana- 
tion of Chaucer’s. By this time Chaucer has created a fixed character 
and, even when he translates directly, the effect against such a back- 
ground is very different from that in Boccaccio, for what Chaucer bor- 
rows operates in a different context. This different effect is no accident, 
but the deliberately planned consequence of Chaucer’s art. In the scene 
where Pandar reveals Troilus’s love, for example, Chaucer’s Criseyde 
senses that Pandar is about to say something important and lowers her 
eyes just before he tells of Troilus’s love;!” in Boccaccio the revelation is 
made before Criseyde exhibits any signs of embarrassment.'* By this 
slight change Chaucer makes his heroine appear, unlike Boccaccio’s, 
both modest and sensitive to the implications of a social situation. In 
Chaucer’s account, too, Criseyde’s subsequent question as to how 
Pandar discovered Troilus’s love impresses the reader as a typical 
example of the innocent curiosity which is generally believed to be 
characteristic of women under these circumstances.’® But in Boccaccio 
Criseyde, having just subscribed heartily to Pandar’s gather ye rose- 
buds’ speech, then adds: 

But let us now stop thinking of this, and tell me whether I may still have solace 
and joy [giuoco] of love, and in what way thou didst first take note of Troilus.’ 


Boccaccio’s Criseyde is a practical young lady arranging an affair. 
Chaucer, using much the same material, so arranges it as to convey a 
very different impression of his heroine. The delicacy and complexity of 
this scene can hardly be exaggerated, and it is difficult to see how anyone 
can find evidence in the character presented for Criseyde’s later action. 
Only the supposed necessity for finding weaknesses in her can have led 
people to read them into this fine rendering of an admirable woman. 
The implications of the next scene are not so obvious and will probably 

be determined ultimately on the basis of the reader’s conception of 
Chaucer’s main intentions. A great deal has been made of it as evidence 
for Criseyde’s cold-blooded, calculating nature.*! But to call Criseyde’s 
consideration of all the factors involved in her acceptance or refusal of 
Troilus calculating seems to me possible only if one fails to recognize the 
difficulty and complexity of her situation.“ She would not appear either 

4 See Karl Young, “Chaucer’s ‘Troilus and Criseyde’ as Romance,” PMLA, t111 (1938), 
p. 39. 7 11, 253-254. 

18 11, 38. The references to Boccaccio are to The Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio, trans. 
N. E. Griffin and A. B. Myrick (Philadelphia, 1929). 

19 11, 499-502. Note, further, the implications of line 505. 11, 55. 

*! See note 4. Professor Root, indeed, takes it as evidence of both “cool calculation” 
and a tendency to drift into things. Op. cit., p. 108. 

* And only, too, if one ignores the convention whereby the soliloquy is used to convey 
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sober or prudent i} she were to rush into the affair without considering 
that in her precar)ous situation in Troy, Troilus might easily have her 
“in despit,”“ or without thinking over carefully the disadvantages of 
the change. 

A more significant point about this scene, however, is the fact that 
Chaucer does not motivate Criseyde’s falling in love. In Boccaccio 
Troilus does not go by her house until after her meditation and only then 
Criseyde “‘praised to herself his manner, his pleasing actions, and his 
courtesy, and so suddenly was she captivated that she desired him above 
every other good.’™ This apparently struck Chaucer as producing an 
undesirable effect, for he shifted this scene so that it comes before 
Criseyde’s meditation. It was not that Chaucer saw any psychological 
inadequacy in love-at-first-sight, for he used it without hesitation in the 
case of Troilus. Nor does he, in Criseyde’s case any rnore than in Troi- 
lus’s, describe a gradual change in her psychological attitude leading 
eventually to her being in love. He simply states, quite flatly, that the 
process was gradual.” This change was not made, then, so that Chaucer 
might describe Criseyde’s development from one state of mind to an- 
other. 

Chaucer is anxious, however, that Criseyde’s attitude in this scene 
should appear congruous with her established character, and that is the 
positive consequence of his shifting the location of Troilus’s ride past 
Criseyde’s house in the sequence of the narrative. In Boccaccio” Cris- 
eyde’s meditation follows immediately upon Pandar’s revelation that 
some one, not known to her personally, is in love with her. She thus 
appears to be weighing the joys of love (of a sort) against its risks, and 
the reader gains the impression that she is a shrewd and sensual young 
lady for whom the sight of Troilus’s elegant person in the end turns the 
scales. In Chaucer’s poem, on the other hand, despite his protest that 
Criseyde’s glimpse of Troilus was only the beginning of love,?” we come 
to her soliloquy with a vivid memory of Criseyde gazing out the window 
at Troilus and wondering “who yaf me drynke?’”* This soliloquy, as a 
result of Chaucer’s change in the narrative sequence, is bound to be 
read as the thoughts of a person already in love with Troilus. If Chaucer’s 
purpose was to reveal the development of Criseyde’s character, then he 





information which the character could not or ought not to be aware of. Cp. Pandar’s 
thoughts (11, 267-273), which are certainly not intended to make us think him “cal- 
culating.” 

“11, 711, * 11, 83. % 11, 666-679, 1265-74. % 11, 65 ff. 

*7 11, 673-675. For Criseyde to fall deeply in love with Troilus immediately would be 
shockingly indecorous according to the courtly love code. In other words, if she is to 
appear an admirable person, the reader must be made to believe she fell in love slowly. 

8 11, 651. 
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has either deliberately and unaccountably tried to confuse the reader at 
this point or he has without deliberation blundered into doing so. For he 
has created an impression of Criseyde’s feelings the existence of which he 
himself denies. If on the other hand his purpose was to make us read 
Criseyde’s soliloquy, not as “‘cool calculation” but as the meditation of 
a prudent but tender-hearted woman in love, and at the same time to 
make us remember her as having fallen in love slowly, then this shift in 
the sequence of the narrative is masterly.”® 

The first exchange of letters between Troilus and Criseyde also raises 
the question of how Chaucer intended the reader to interpret Criseyde’s 
attitude. Critics have believed that this scene was intended by Chaucer 
to illustrate Criseyde’s tendency to drift into things.*° There is no drift- 
ing earlier in the poem, for no one with a knowledge of courtly love can 
doubt Criseyde’s sincere belief in Pandar’s threat that unless she yields 
a little both he and Troilus will die. Criseyde yields there quite deliber- 
ately to what appears to her serious necessity; she does not drift. And in 
this scene she conducts herself as any intelligent but modest lady would. 
When she accepts Troilus’s letter she consciously takes the first step on 
the long road to the goal of courtly love; the way in which she at first 
refuses this letter shows she is perfectly aware of what it means to accept 
it." And when she writes Troilus she takes quite consciously again (as 
Chaucer himself tells us) another.” 

In both Chaucer and Boccaccio Troilus’s letter is given, and then 
Criseyde laughs; in Boccaccio she laughs at this speech of Pandar’s: 


A strange thing is this to consider that at what is most desired by her sex each 
lady should, in the presence of others, show herself annoyed and vexed. I have 
spoken to thee so much of this matter that thenceforth thou shouldst not play 
the prude with me.* 


No such speech is the cause of Criseyde’s laughter in Chaucer, given her 
established and now familiar character in this situation it is very evident 
that she is incapable of the light-hearted cynicism of Boccaccio’s heroine. 
At the same time she must act deliberately. Chaucer’s task is to make her 
appear definite but neither cynical nor immodest. The definiteness is 


2° Professor Kittredge has described perfectly the effect Chaucer was aiming at. OP. cit., 
p. 133. 

3° “For the character of Criseyde as Chaucer has conceived it, such a course of action [i.e., 
yielding at once] would have been much too direct. It would have required a definite de- 
cision instead of a genial drifting with circumstance.” R. K. Root, op. cit., p. 109. 

1 11, 1128-41. 

* She wente allone, and gan hire herte unfettre 
Out of the desdaynes prison but a lite (11, 1216-17). 
8, 113. 
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there, for not only the embarrassment at the moment when Pandar gives 
her the letter, but the tacit assumption on his part after dinner that she 
has read it are evidence that they both clearly understood the implica- 
tions of Criseyde’s taking the letter. Yet even in Chaucer’s times those 
implications had their embarrassing side for such a genteel if unhypo- 
critical lady as Criseyde. She therefore attempts to prevent their appear- 
ing as itwere naked between Pandar and herself bysmiling and remarking 
em, I preye, 

Swich answere as yow list youre self purveye; 

For, trewely, I nyl no lettre write. 
And Pandar, realizing that this is not really a refusal at all but an ex- 
hibition of tact, accepts the turn Criseyde is trying to give the conversa- 
tion and replies in kind with an equally tactful little joke. ““Therwith she 
lough, and seyde: ‘go we dyne.’”™ The subtlety with which Chaucer 
visualizes and communicates the attitude of his character in this situa- 
tion can probably not be exaggerated. But there is nothing in that atti- 
tude which suggests a character capable of the ultimate betrayal of 
Troilus, and nothing in Chaucer’s narrative which justifies the assump- 
tion that he intended it to suggest such a character. 

The decorous slowness with which Criseyde falls in love is further 
emphasized by Chaucer’s introducing a second scene in which Troilus 
passes by her house and by his carefully pointing out that it is far too 
soon for Criseyde to consider yielding to Troilus, a thing she does not do 
for a considerable time. Criseyde, when she sees Troilus pass by for the 
second time, definitely becomes very much in love,* and from this point 
on Chaucer assumes that we understand that fact. 

When Criseyde encounters Troilus at Deiphebus’s house she acts 
exactly as we should expect, calmly and with a complete understanding 
of the situation and the meaning of all that is said.* She loves Troilus 
and she is perfectly clear as to what that involves. It is difficult to 
imagine how Chaucer, short of showing her making the advances, could 
have done more to prevent her appearing to “‘drift genially with circum- 
stance,” for the progress in the relations of the two lovers made at 
Deiphebus’s house is almost entirely due to her. Her acceptance of 
Troilus is characteristically deliberate and unambiguous, for all its del- 
icacy. Certainly there was no question in the minds of Pandar and 
Troilus of Criseyde’s meaning or of the magnitude of her decision.*” 

* 11, 1159-63. 

% 11, 1265-74. Note that it is here Chaucer translates the phrases Boccaccio used to 
describe Criseyde’s first sight of Troilus (Boccaccio’s words are quoted on p. 71). 

8 111, 85-86. 

37 111, 155-182. “Her surrender is conscious and voluntary; for she is neither ignorant 

nor unsophisticated.” G. L. Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 131-132. 
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As a question of character there is no necessity for Pandar’s elaborate 
scheme for bringing Troilus and Criseyde together. But by inventing 
this scene Chaucer adds a tensely dramatic situation to the action. The 
introduction of this material is justified on these grounds; it cannot be 
justified on the grounds that the development of the character demanded 
it. For if Chaucer had been interested in the changes in Criseyde’s 
mind which led up to her attitude at the moment Pandar came in with 
his cock and bull story about Orestes,** he would have centered his atten- 
tion in that. But he does not, and the result for the reader who does is 
unhappy. Chaucer, so the explanation runs, makes it clear that Criseyde 
sees through Pandar when, while inviting her to his house for supper, he 
implies that Troilus is out of town.*® But if Criseyde’s action through 
the events of the night at Pandar’s house must be explained in terms of 
a Criseyde who knew all along that Pandar was manoeuvering her into 
Troilus’s arms, then her attitude, when Pandar comes in with his tale of 
Troilus’s jealousy, must be put down as pure hypocrisy.*° Can any one 
read this last passage and believe that Chaucer meant Criseyde to 
appear hypocritical in her protestations?“ 

If, however, we assume that this scene was introduced primarily be- 
cause it is necessary to the complete development of the action, and not 
because it plots a point on the curve of Criseyde’s gradual demoraliza- 
tion, and look at Chaucer’s portrayal of Criseyde in this scene, not as 
his attempt to reveal what characteristic in her caused the scene to 
occur, but as his attempt to visualize how a woman of the type he has 
shown Criseyde to be all along would act if placed in this situation, then, 
it seems to me, the full subtlety of Chaucer’s portrayal becomes clear. 
Every single word and gesture fits Chaucer’s fixed character perfectly, 
reasserts with apparently inexhaustible variety of detail one or another 
of the qualities which he has already ascribed to her. She is seriously 
concerned at Troilus’s jealousy and eager to explain to him. For, believ- 
ing Pandar’s tale, she assumes that an explanation is what is required.” 
It is her affection for Troilus which finally makes her do what Pandar 


38 rr, 750 ff. 

** m1, 568-581. This theory is based on the assumption that m, 575-581, are ironic 
(G. L. Kittredge, op. cit., p. 132; R. K. Root, op. cit., p. 111). But cp., 1, 640-644. 

4 m1, 799-945. 

“ In addition, the reader has Chaucer’s own word for it that Criseyde was not playing 
at being anxious—for example, in m1, 799-801, and particularly in m1, 918-924. “The 
belief that she saw through the wiles of Pandarus, and only appeared to be led by circum- 
stances while in fact she went the way she had intended from the beginning, can be held 
a S. Lewis, op. cit., p. 182. 

Now certes, em, tomorwe, and I hym se, 
I shal of that as ful excusen me, etc. (111, 809-810). 
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says will satisfy Troilus, however foolish it may seem to her.“ Her eager- 
ness to help Troilus when he faints is again not the acting of hypocrisy 
but the result of sincere and affectionate anxiety.“ And at last there is 
her famous flash of humor when Troilus takes her in his arms. 

Every word of Criseyde’s in the scene is just what would be expected 
from the woman Chaucer has described, were she placed in the situation 
of the story. In that sense, psychology of the subtlest kind abounds, but 
in the sense that what she says is an explanation of her past or future 
behavior it does not. If an attempt, for example, is made to consider 
Criseyde’s statement that she would not be there had she not yielded 
long before® as an explanation of her state of mind during what has 
preceded, rather than as a reassertion of her sense of humor, there is 
again the necessity of explaining her attitude when Pandar tells of 
Troilus’s jealousy. Once again only the assumption that she was playing 
the hypocrite will serve, and Chaucer has given us every reason to sup- 
pose Criseyde is quite sincere when she offers to see Troilus the next day 
and explain everything.“ There is not an ounce of hypocrisy in Criseyde 
up to to this point; what reason could there be for Chaucer’s making her 
suddenly acquire it? And yet there is no escaping a belief in her hypocrisy 
unless it is accepted that Chaucer had no intention of revealing Cris- 
eyde’s motives here, but only of keeping her attitude consonant with 
her established character. 

Somewhat similar motives have been read into the scene the next 
morning when Pandar comes to Criseyde’s room and asks with assumed 
anxiety if the rain has disturbed her sleep. This beautiful presentation 
of two witty but tactful people has been considered as evidence that 
Criseyde was not much in love with Troilus,‘ since she can joke about 
it. But to this Professor Kittredge’s answer is sufficiently devastating: 
“Tt is ridiculous to accuse her of insincerity in her love for Troilus. To 
be sincere, it is not necessary to be either solemn or stupid.’ 

The ending of the poem, especially the Fifth Book, shows most clearly 
Chaucer’s method and its purpose. It is Criseyde who, true to her char- 
acter, offers most of the practical suggestions when it comes to making 
plans for her return, it is she who brings hope and wisdom and a plan to 
the final meeting of the lovers; while Troilus, true to his character also, 
does little except tell of his love and sorrow. That Criseyde is to be 


® Her hesitancy is not, of course, on the grounds that she considers surrender immoral, 
but, in accordance with courtly love doctrines, on the grounds of some lingering doubt as 
to Troilus’s trustworthiness (111, 1226-39). 

“11, 1107-13. tr, 1210-11. 111, 848-849. 

7 Joseph M. Beatty, Jr., “Mr. Graydon’s ‘Defense of Criseyde’,” SP, xxv1 (1929), 472. 

* G. L. Kittredge, op. cit., p. 133. 
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thought of not as a deliberate hypocrite or facile optimist, but as per- 
fectly sincere and determined to return soon cannot be questioned, for 
Chaucer is careful to tell us these things in his own words.*® That is, the 
woman in this scene is exactly the same as she is in every other place in 
the poem, just as the man is. Yet in the face of Chaucer’s word that 
Criseyde means all she says, she says a great many things which, 
while they are exactly what we expect from the character, cannot be 
brought into accord with her later conduct.®® They are true to her char- 
acter in the circumstances in which they are spoken, and they both 
heighten the tragic effect of the parting and emphasize by their very 
sincerity the tragic irony of the scene. 

But if Criseyde’s words here are not meant as hypocrisy or the self- 
deception of a weak and shallow nature, perhaps the discrepancy be- 
tween her professions and subsequent actions may be reconciled (and 
the tragic irony removed) by arguing that she encountered overwhelming 
obstacles to her plans when she got to the Greek camp and that it was 
impossible for her to return to Troy: 


. .. She soon discovers that she has matched her woman’s wit, not against her 
dotard father merely, but against the doom of Troy. No pretexts avail, not be- 
cause Calchas suspects her plot, but because he knows that the city is destined 
to destruction.“ 


This line of reasoning, unfortunately, ignores Chaucer’s poem. For it is 
after Criseyde has realized the hopelessness of persuading her father that 
she finally determines to return to Troy in spite of all the difficulties she 
has been running over in her mind.” 

Mr. Graydon has worked out with great ingenuity the most probable 
chronology of the Fifth Book; Chaucer (for good reasons) deliberately 
obscures the evidence for it and once even professes ignorance of it. 
But if Chaucer had any chronology in mind at all, it must have been 
some such one as Mr. Graydon suggests. As nearly as can be determined 


49 rv, 1415-21, v, 19-21. “If any grief that poetry tells of was ever sincere, then so was 
Cryseide’s grief at leaving Troilus.”’ C. S. Lewis, op. cit., pp. 184-185. 

8 tv, 771-784 and 897-903. 5 G. L. Kittredge, op. cit., p. 120. 

% y, 694-700 and 764-765. If Professor Kittredge means here, not that Criseyde failed 
to return because she could not talk Calchas around, but that her failure was the conse- 
quence rather of a Destiny beyond her control than of her will (that however strongly she 
willed her return it would not take place), then this statement is not reconcilable with a 
theory which makes Criseyde’s character the explanation of her actions. See W. C. Curry, 
op. cit., p. 149, where Professor Kittredge’s statement is taken to mean that the decrees 
of Destiny are stronger than Criseyde’s will. 8 vy, 1086-92. 

4 Joseph S. Graydon, “Defense of Criseyde,” PMLA (1929), 141-177. Two possibilities 
are of course present: (1) Chaucer had a chronology in mind and deliberately blurred it 
to achieve purposes which a clear account of the chronology would have made impossible; 
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Criseyde’s second letter, which practically states she will not return, is 
written more than two months after her departure,® and her yielding to 
Diomede comes about two years after her departure. 

But all through the Fifth Book Chaucer avoids this chronological 
sequence. His purpose is to describe the sorrow of Troilus, and to height- 
en the tragic appearance of that sorrow, and the arrangement of the 
narrative for that purpose inevitably involves what seems to the reader 
who is looking for an orderly development and explanation of character, 
an unaccountable.confusion of the chronology of events. The whole 
story of Criseyde is presented at the beginning of the Fifth Book down 
to the time she gives herself to Diomede, a period of about two years.* 
Chaucer then goes back to the ninth day after her departure from Troy 
and takes up his description of Troilus’s sorrow.*’ By concealing such 
chronological references as he gives and by telling of Criseyde’s fall in 
comparatively few words, Chaucer gives the impression that that fall is 
very rapid. With this defection and its apparent undignified haste fresh 
in the reader’s mind, he describes Troilus on the Trojan walls sighing his 
soul towards the Grecian tents, pathetically confident that each ap- 
proaching figure is Criseyde. Chaucer has arranged the sequence of the 
events in the narrative in the order which will give the maximum effec- 

—— tiveness to the tragic scene. This arrangement hopelessly muddles in the 
reader’s mind any possible chronology, so neccessary if we are to follow 
the development of Criseyde’s character. Yet Troilus’s sorrow would be 
infinitely less pathetic if Chaucer were to say: ‘And as a matter of fact, 
just about this time Criseyde was courageously determining to return to 
Troy.’’®8 If Chaucer had centered his purpose in the development of the 
characters, something like that would have been necessary, but since his 
purpose was to create a tragic action, it was not only unnecessary but 
highly undesirable. 

All through these final scenes this purpose is apparent. Criseyde, 
rather surprisingly, has by far the larger number of protestations of love 
and loyalty. They were not meant to prove her either a hypocrite or a 
moral weakling. Each of them is true to Chaucer’s static characterization 
of her, and each of them, against the background of the reader’s knowl- 
edge of the future, has an ironic effect in terms of the action. Troilus 
accuses Criseyde of disloyalty long before she has actually contemplated 





or (2) he never worked out a chronology, simply using time references, as Shakespeare 
sometimes did, for their immediate effect, without worrying if one time reference contra- 


dicted another. % vy, 1348-51. 5 vy, 687-1099. 
57 v, 1100 ff. That Chaucer is picking up the account at about the ninth day is indicated 
by v, 680-681. 58 Which, if there is any chronology at all, she was. v, 764-765. 


® tv, 757-798 and 1681-87. 
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any such thing.®* This accusation was certainly not intended by Chaucer 
to prove Troilus’s unreasoning jealousy, as Mr. Graydon argues, but 
merely to give the impression that the fatal conclusion of the action was 
rapidly and irresistibly approaching. As soon as Criseyde is out of Troy, 
Pandar suddenly becomes certain she will never return.*' No reason for 
this opinion is given, and it utterly contradicts his previous serious and 
considered praise of Criseyde’s integrity.“ This change of front is un- 
motivated. It serves the purpose of heightening by contrast the tragic 
irony of Troilus’s confidence that Criseyde will return; it is not a hint of 
Criseyde’s motive for not returning. 

There is, finally, the crux of the poem so far as this question of Cris- 
__ eyde’s character is concerned, that is, her unfaithfulness. Her soliloquy 
on the ninth night in the Greek camp® is so similar to her earlier medita- 
tion on whether she ought to yield to Troilus or not that it is difficult 
to avoid comparing them. In each she considers carefully all the facts 
involved and in each reaches a definite decision; in the latter soliloquy 
her decision is that she will go to Troy in spite of all the difficulties.™ It 
is not easy to see how the woman presented in this soliloquy differs in 
any fundamental respect from the woman of the earlier parts of the 
poem. And the difficulty of believing Chaucer meant this speech to be 
taken as an indication that Criseyde was “‘calculating”’ is as great as the 
difficulty of believing that that was his intention in writing her soliloquy 
on love in Book Two. Furthermore, instead of describing a change in her 
attitude subsequent to this soliloquy which we are to take as the cause 
of her staying with the Greeks, Chaucer merely states in five brief lines 
that she did stay, that two months later she was still in the Greek camp.” 
Criseyde’s failure to return to Troy is one of the necessary events in the 
story Chaucer is telling. The whole structure of the poem at this point 
shows that he did not think of it as determined by Criseyde’s character. 

Nor does Chaucer, in any serious psychological sense, motivate Cris- 
eyde’s physical betrayal of Troilus. She betrays Troilus because the 
action requires it, because she had to if the tragic possibilities of the 
main action, “the double sorwe of Troilus,” were to be worked out 
completely, and not because of anything in her character which made 
that betrayal inevitable. Chaucer says she is guilty, but he never shows 
us a woman whose state of mind is such as to make the reader believe 

* Graydon, op. cit., p. 170. @ y, 505-511. 

®@ m1, 253-259 and 267-273. 

For nevere was ther wight, I dar wel swere, 
That evere wiste that she dide amys (111, 269-270). 

® v, 689-765. 1, 703-812, 

* This decision is stated twice in the soliloquy. v, 750-754 and 764-765. 

® v, 766-770. 
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her capable of betraying Troilus.*’ In fact, Chaucer carefully avoids 
showing the reader Criseyde at all from the time when she makes her 
last statement of loyalty to Troilus to the time when she expresses her 
grief at her betrayal of him. He even refuses to say that “she yaf hym 
[i.e., Diomede] hire herte,”®* and there is what appears to be a conscious 
effort on Chaucer’s part to blur Criseyde’s inconstancy in the reader’s 
mind as much as he can without destroying belief in it altogether.”° The 
nearest Chaucer comes to offering on his own account (as apart from 
dramatically presenting) a reason for Criseyde’s betrayal of Troilus is 
to hint at one in the stanza in which he explains why she did not return 
to Troy.” But this reason is not psychologically reconcilable with the 
character displayed by Criseyde. No conceivable character capable of 
acting as Criseyde did for this reason can be brought into accord with 
the woman presented in the first four and one half books of the poem or 
with the woman who was grief-stricken “whan that she falsed Troilus.” 

The Criseyde we are shown, both before and after the event of her 
yielding to Diomede, displays exactly the same characteristics we have 
associated with Criseyde since the beginning of the narrative. It is 
difficult to believe that Chaucer was not conscious of the consequences 
of this arrangement of the narrative. It leaves us knowing that Criseyde 
has betrayed Troilus and yet visualizing her, as we have from the start, 
as gentle, tender-hearted, loving and honorable. In other words, Chau- 
cer’s arrangement is calculated to leave our sense of Criseyde’s character 
as little affected as possible by our knowledge of her act, it does the best 
it can to prevent our substituting for the Criseyde we have known all 
along the character we must invent if we are successfully to imagine 
Criseyde’s yielding to Diomede.™ 

* The situation is parallel to that in Book Two where Chaucer says Criseyde is not in 
love with Troilus but shows us a woman who is. See above. 

$y, 1005-08, 1054-85. 8 y, 1050. 

% This apparently carefully calculated treatment is pervasive (e.g., tv, 15-21; v, 768- 
769; v, 1093-99); Chaucer suddenly ceases not only to present Criseyde to us but, os- 
tensibly, to know what she thought or felt. “I fynde ek in stories elleswhere” or “Men 
seyn”’ replaces “‘And thus she to hym seyde as ye may here, / As she that hadde hir herte 
on Troilus, etc.” We are made to feel, in Professor Root’s words, that “with utmost re- 
luctance, and of sheer compulsion, [Chaucer] narrates the shame of Criseyde as it stands 
recorded in his old books” (op. cit., p. 114). 1 y, 1023-29. 

® All explanations of Criseyde which assume that Chaucer was primarily interested in 
character must start by imagining a woman capable of yielding to Diomede and must then 
attempt to reconcile that woman with the Criseyde portrayed in the poem. They must, 
since Chaucer failed to do so, invent an episode in which Criseyde yields to Diomede and 
portray the woman who participated in that episode (see, for example, C. S. Lewis, op. 
cit., p. 189); they are then committed to interpreting the rest of the poem in terms of this 
woman; the Criseyde of their explanation originally derives from a scene Chaucer omitted 
from the poem. 
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The hypothesis that Chaucer meant to ascribe to Criseyde a character 
calculated to explain her betrayal of Troilus seems to me to break down 
most completely at this most crucial point. For one thing, it is so incom- 
patible with Chaucer’s treatment of this part of the narrative that in 
order to set it up in the first place the critic must rewrite the poem in 
his imagination, at least to the extent of adding a new scene. For an- 
other, it requires proof that Chaucer has shown Criseyde as consist- 
ently “impressionable and yielding” or psychopathically terrified from 
the first, and it seems to me impossible to present this proof without 
distorting the implications of the first four books of the poem. Finally, 
such an explanation prevents the reader from seeing Criseyde as a tragic 
figure. If Criseyde’s character is such as to be a complete explanation of 
her betrayal of Troilus then she is at best merely pathetic; it is only if 
there is a contrast between what she seems to the reader to be and what 
he knows her to have done that she becomes tragic. It may be argued, 
of course, that Chaucer invented her only as an instrument for producing 
the tragedy of Troilus, but if he intended Criseyde, in addition, to be 
tragic in her own right, then he must have aimed at this contrast between 
what she is and what she does, a contrast which we destroy if we insist 
on seeing her as no better than she should be. 

In real life as we believe it to be or in a psychological novel that con- 
trast would be impossible. For in these worlds deeds are the outward 
manifestations of a process of which the inward manifestations are 
congruous thoughts and feelings. In them, therefore, people cannot 
approach and look back upon an act of inconstancy rebelling against it 
with their whole natures, any more than they can take this attitude 
while committing murder.” But Chaucer’s Criseyde, not living in such 
a world, can and does rebel against her own act, Chaucer shows her as 
horrified at her disloyalty, regretful of the loss of her good name and 
greatly admiring Troilus. Is not this precisely the attitude to be expected 
from the woman portrayed in the first four books of the poem had she 
to face the situation in which Criseyde finds herself? Chaucer could 
scarcely have portrayed her in this fashion had he meant us to think of 
her character as now degenerated to the point where her betrayal of 
Troilus is the perfect manifestation of it, and he certainly would not 
have so portrayed her, here or elsewhere, had he meant us to think of 
her as capable of that betrayal from the start. 

From this point forward Chaucer’s arrangement of the narrative is 
governed by his wish to emphasize the sorrow of Troilus. Criseyde’s 

3 Macbeth, 11, i, ii—For like Criseyde’s, Macbeth’s tragedy, as distinguished from the 


tragic effect of the play as a whole, depends on the contrast between the essential nobility 
of his character and the wickedness of his deeds. 
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suffering and her hope that she may yet return to Troy, even though she 
has overstayed her ten days,” are presented just before Chaucer de- 
scribes her thoughts as she decides—Troilus and Troy being forgotten— 
to remain in the Greek camp.”* This sequence is incongruous, so far as 
any explanation of her character goes, but it strengthens the pathos of 
her peroration on Troilus which follows and so heightens the tragedy. 

When Criseyde’s first letter from the Greek camp is summarized, 
Chaucer very definitely gives the impression that the letter is not quite 
honest, and advises Troilus to give up any hope of Criseyde.” This 
impression is contrary to what we can, if we wish, prove to be the “facts,” 
for Chaucer tells us elsewhere that the letter was written about two 
months after Criseyde’s departure,”” and on Chaucer’s own say-so she 
was at that period not at all entangled with Diomede and probably had 
not yet ceased to hope she might return to Troy.”* But these “‘facts’’ 
must not be allowed to obtrude here, for they would interrupt the steady 
and fatal progression of Troilus’s tragedy. The “false’”’ impression that 
Chaucer gives furthers that tragedy; it makes us sympathize with Troi- 
lus’s growing belief that Criseyde has been unfaithful to him, and that 
is Chaucer’s purpose. 

The same method is followed with Criseyde’s second letter.”* There is 
no way of knowing exactly when it was written®® or whether Criseyde is 
lying. Chaucer does not even bother to provide this information so vital 
to a complete understanding of Criseyde’s character. The letter is part 
of Troilus’s fate; it completes his tragedy.* 

So, it seems to me, Criseyde is meant to be taken. Her character is a 
combination of subtly observed characteristics, and the illusion of reality 
that character leaves on a reader’s mind is the result, not of Chaucer’s 
painstaking motivation of every event from within the character, but 
rather of the variety and concreteness with which he puts these char- 
acteristics on display in any scene in which the character is presented. 
The character of Criseyde is primarily an instrument for, and a unit in, 
a tragic action; it is therefore statically conceived and is related to the 
action by congruence rather than by cause and effect. For both Troilus 
and Criseyde are the victims of an act determined, not by Criseyde’s 
character, but by the dramatic necessities of the action. 

ARTHUR MIZENER 
Yale University 


™ v, 862-868, 953-959 and 1002-08. % vy, 1023-29. % y, 1429-35. 

7 vy, 1348-51. 78 See passages referred to in note 74. 79 y, 1590 ff. 

% The first letter was written something over two months after Criseyde’s departure 
(v, 1348-49); the second letter some time later. 81 vy, 1639-45. 


















Vv 
MARLOWE, FAUSTUS, AND SIMON MAGUS 


EW readers of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus would, I think, concur in the 
judgment pronounced by a popular contemporary critic who de- 
clares that Faustus is “essentially childish. . . . He longs for magic power 
like a boy who has read the Arabian Nights.” Instead of juvenile 
simplicity, the magician of Wittenberg presents, for most of us, a highly 
complex problem of personality, embodying in his single nature most 
magnificent aspiration, most basely earthbound satisfaction. The Faust- 
us of the opening and closing scenes, and of certain ones between, is 
authentic superman, exalted by the passionate urgency of his yearning 
into a vast and lofty plane of being. Yet, once possessed of magic, this 
superman becomes, in his exercise of it, boor, buffoon, and sensualist. 
This provocative dualism traces back to only a limited extent to the 
Historie of the Damnable Life and Deserued Death of Dr. Iohn Faustus. 
In the legendary hero resides so little of the heroic that no incongruity 
appears. He is hardly more than an abnormally curious scholar, eager to 
experiment with magic, unreflectively ready to pay the price, automat- 
ically remorseful. We need not perhaps go all the way with a recent 
scholar, who characterizes the hero of the Faustbook as “a species of 
superquack, a swaggering half-scholar, who frivolously swaps his im- 
mortal soul for worldly advantage.’ Yet Faustus the mountebank who 
capers through the scenes of crude buffoonery, and the sensualist Faust- 
us who demands unlimited satisfaction of appetite at no time rises 
above the characterization applied to him in the Historie—a man of 
“naughtie mind” and “toward (?) wit.’ His character in relation to his 
career is summarized by Mephistopheles in terms which are borne out 
by the narrative itself: “Thy maker hast thou denied and defied, yea 
wickedly thou hast applyed that excellent gift of thine understanding 
and giuen they soule to the Diuell: therefore give none the blame but 
thine own selfe-will, thy proude and aspiring minde.’* Yet this ignoble 
trafficker with demons is introduced to us by Marlowe as a great figure, 
who is potentially tragic in his superhuman defiance of human limitation, 
and who in the poignancy of his defeat still remains a fallen Titan. 
Through what process was this metamorphosis effected? How could 
the meager stimulus provided by the commonplace hero of the Faust- 


1 Otto Heller, Faust and Faustus, A Study of Goethe’s Relation to Marlowe, Washington 
University Studies, New Series, Language and Literature, No. 2 (1931), p. 73. 

? Ch. 1; cf. the very useful compilation Sources of the Faust Tradition from Simon Magus 
to Lessing, edited by P. M. Palmer and R. P. More (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1936), p. 135. 3 Tbid., p. 158. 
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book so charge the poet’s imagination with expansive power in certain 
scenes, leaving him elsewhere to creep on the lower levels of the original? 
The problem cannot be solved by a subjective criticism which would 
reject all the uninspired passages as non-Marlovian, although this 
method is employed by certain commentators,‘ who strain to breaking 
point the testimony as to additions to Marlowe’s work by other hands.* 
The paradox of artistic inconsistency in Dr. Faustus stands out sharply 
when one compares this play in respect to the source situation with 
Tamburlaine. Here Marlowe found an example of greatness made to his 
hand; in Miss Ellis-Fermor’s phrase ‘‘a figure, a situation, a series of 
events which seems shaped by nature to hold his own burning thought.’ 
The figure in the Faustbook, on the other hand, who might have stood 
in any of a hundred exempla to illustrate the sin of forbidden knowledge, 
was plainly not shaped by nature to hold Marlowe’s burning thought. 
Was it, then, a mere caprice of the creative faculty which made of Faust- 
us a hero who is in imagination almost a God, in the practice of magic 
a coarse trickster? A more rational explanation, making use of objective 
evidence, seems called for. 

Such an explanation is supplied, I believe, by the evidence offered in 
the following pages that Marlowe, at points of special imaginative 
appeal, enlarged the figure in his original to heroic proportions by 
superimposing on his immediate source the legend of Simon Magus, 
which included a similar situation and presented a hero identical in 
many respects with the hero of the Faustbook, but in his nobler aspect 
a superman, potentially tragic. This explanation involves no inherent 
improbability, since in the case of poets of rich and active memory, the 
exclusive use of a single source is rare. The blending of a secondary 
inspiration with the direct literary source of Dr. Faustus would supply 
merely another instance of a process frequent in poetic creation. 

Nonetheless, this hypothesis must encounter at the outset a generally 
accepted dictum of Marlowe critics in regard to the source for Dr. 
Faustus, which is affirmed by Professor Boas in these words: ‘‘There is 
no doubt that the English History was Marlowe’s only authority.’” 


4 Jusserand has voiced his disapproval of this method: “According to the more or less 
favorable idea they have formed of Marlowe’s purity of taste, critics have more or less 
liberally attributed to different authors the clumsy or ridiculous parts of the drama”’ 
(A Literary History of the English People, p. 139). 

5 Vis., the well-known record in Henslowe’s Diary for November 22, 1602, of a payment 
of £4 to William Birde and Samuel Rowley “for ther adicyones in doctor Fostes’’ (cf. 
n. 102 following). 6 Ed. Tamburlaine the Great (London, 1930). 

7 Ed. The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus (New York, 1932), p. 11.—The possibility 
that Marlowe made use of a supposititious German play is not now seriously regarded. The 
arguments for such a contributory influence have been examined and discarded by Pro- 
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The question of an intermediary stimulus acting on the direct source of 
Dr. Faustus is a matter of no small importance in the interpretation of 
Marlowe’s play; and, in the face of such eminent authority, it is incum- 
bent on us to apply searching and inclusive tests to our hypothesis. 


1. The figure of the posited superman must be one so closely associated in 
tradition with the legendary Faust as to have thrust itself inevitably into the 
field of Marlowe’s imaginative vision. 

2. The literary treatments of this figure must have been available to Marlowe 
and of a type not alien to his temper and interest. 

3. These materials must have left upon the play of Dr. Faustus such unmistak- 
able concrete impress, apart from any indirect influence through the Historie, 
as to establish his independent use of them. 


All these conditions, are met by the legend of Simon Magus. 


I. Simon Magus and the Faust Tradition before Marlowe 


Although an influence upon Marlowe from the legend of Simon Magus 
has not hitherto been suggested, it is breaking no new ground to relate 
the name of the great conjurer to the earlier Faust tradition in its more 
generic aspects. Simon the magician has been mentioned by editors as a 
prototype or “Vorfahrer” of the German Faust,® and his legend is in- 
cluded among possible “forerunners” of the Faust legend by the com- 
pilers of a recently published collection of source materials.? Minor 
similarities between the two traditions have been noted by theological 
scholars, and reflections of these appeared sporadically in early Faust 
criticism. The association of Faust with Simon Magus has, then, been 
admitted in a general sense, but for the most part disregarded by Faust 
scholars. One among these, however, was disturbed by the universal 
reluctance to give due consideration to patristic materials as sources for 
the Faust tradition. In 1882 Theodor Zahn, in the introduction to his 
study of the legend of Cyprian, remarked: 


Dass altkirchliche Legenden den Sagenkreis bilden hiilfen, welcher sich um den 
geschichtlichen Doctor Johann Faustus von Knittlingen nach dessen Tod um 
1540 zu bilden anfing und in der durch den Buchdrucker Johann Spies zu Frank- 
furt 1587 heraus gegebenen “Historia von D. Johann Fausten”’ zuerst schrift- 
liche Gestalt angenommen hat, ist allgemein anerkannt. Aber in Bezug auf 
des Einzelne findet man bei den Gétheforschern eine grosse Unsicherheit und 


fessor John A. Walz, “A German Faust-Play of the Sixteenth Century,” GR, m1, 1 ff. The 
extant Faust play, Professor Walz’s discovery, which he discusses in this article is shown 
by him to have no connection with Marlowe. 

8 Thus Robert Petsch, in the Introduction to his edition of Goethe’s Faust (Leipzig, 
1925), p. 11. Petsch discusses briefly the Acts of Peter and the Clementines as materials 
ry for the Simon Magus legend, but treats the latter as generic prototype only. 

* Palmer and More, Sources, etc. Cf. n. 2 above. 
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die Theologen, welche den Gegenstand beriihrten, haben auffallende wenig Nei- 
gung gezeigt, bessere aus den Quellen, d.h. aus der altkirchlichen Literatur- 
geschipfte Kenntnis zu verbreiten.'* 


On the basis of limited, but accurate, citation of evidence, Zahn affirmed 
a specific influence in two respects upon the Faust legend from the Simon 
Magus tradition." 

The findings of Zahn were rejected by Kuno Fischer in 1887 in the 
course of his discussion of Goethe’s Faust.” Fischer’s reply consisted 
mainly of emphatic denials; it advanced no new argument, and did not 
in any genuine sense re-examine the evidence adduced by Zahn; but it 
had the effect of tabling indefinitely the matter of Simon Magus in 
connection with the Faust legend. The pronouncement ore rotundo, how- 
ever, although effectual in silencing discussion, has never settled a prob- 
lem. And inasmuch as in this instance judgment was based on a limited 
body of evidence, constituting only a fraction of the relevant data, the 
material may be submitted in somewhat fuller extent than heretofore. 

There is further justification for re-examining the problem in the 
growing recognition, on the part of scholars, of the importance of patris- 
tic materials as ultimate sources. It is more than fifty years since Fischer, 
censuring Zahn for going far afield for indications of borrowing on the 
part of the Faust-legend, declared: 


Wir sehen hier eines jener Beispiele vor uns, wie unrichtig die entwickelungs- 
geschichtliche Methode gebraucht wird, wenn dem Dichter Entlehnungen ohne 
jede in seinem eigenen Vorstellungskreise nachweisbare Spur zugeschrieben oder 
angekiinstelt werden. 


And in the course of these fifty years repeated proof has come forward 
that patristic writings, far from being in a ‘‘Vorstellungskreise”’ remote 
from popular narrative, have been a very storehouse and treasury for 
themes of medieval fiction surviving into the Renaissance. 

The present paper, then, reaffirms the thesis of Zahn and earlier 
scholars in regard to the dependence of the literary tradition of Faust on 
certain elements in the legend of Simon Magus, and exhibits further 
evidence in support of this hypothesis. Obviously, however, this matter 
demands investigation on a far larger scale than is feasible within the 
limits of an article. I have confined myself to the adducing of such evi- 
dence as cements the earlier association of the Faust and Simon Magus 
legends in order to support and clarify the discussion of a direct influence 
from certain documents of the Simon Magus legend on Dr. Faustus. 


10 Cyprian von Antiochien und die deutsche Faustsage (Erlangen, 1882), pp. 10-11. 
1 Tbid., p. 46. 
1 Goethe’s Faust nach seiner Entstehung, Idee und Composition (Stuttgart, 1887), pp. 37-52. 
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1. Materials of the Simon M agus legend.—Simon Magus was a historical] 
figure, a native of Samaria, who in the first century A.D. expounded a 
popularized version of Gnostic philosophy.“ The Gnostics were a syn- 
cretic sect, or group of sects, whose doctrines, built around a centra| 
mystery, appear to have influenced early Christian teachings and in 
turn been influenced by them. With these inter-relationships, well as as 
with the esoteric core of Gnosticism, we are not here directly concerned. 
The aspects of the sect with which Simon Magus is especially identified 
are those commonly associated with Gnostic teaching—a rationalist 
criticism of the basis of Christian faith as derived from Scripture, and a 
theology, in part arising from this, which regarded the Creator of the 
physical universe as a kind of minor deity, the Demiurge, not omnipotent 
or wholly benevolent, different in essential nature from the mysterious 
principle of being which is not to be apprehended through ordinary 
avenues of sense. It is apparent that a serious and lofty philosophy 
animated much of Gnostic thought; but a complete and trustworthy 
reconstruction of the system is impossible, inasmuch as few direct 
records of its earlier and presumptively purer state remain. Most of our 
knowledge of early Gnosticism is based on the testimony, naturally 
biassed, of the early Church. And as to the Fathers of primitive Chris- 
tianity the doctrines of the Gnostics were blackest heresy, so their ex- 
ponent, Simon Magus, is represented by them as arch-heretic and 
archblasphemer. He undoubtedly had a large following, and bore the 
reputation of a Samaritan Messiah. Hence in the view of early Christian 
writers he was the epitome of evil, the “false Christ.” 

On the basis of propagandist documents emanating from a hostile 
source, obviously we cannot hope to derive an accurate historical like- 
ness of Simon Magus. But for the student of legend, the reputed career 
and character of a hero are of more significance than the actual, since it 
is inevitably the popularized version of biography which most widely 
affects currents of thought and imagination. From this angle we are 
fortunate in having a graphic, if unsympathetic, record of Simon in 
certain patristic treatises, largely narrative in character, which take into 
account not only his activities as a heretical teacher and his pretensions 


13 For a general account of Simon Magus in relation to Gnostic philosophy and the early 
Church, see the scholarly article by G. L. N. Hall in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. Dr. Hall comments, “The story of Simon Magus survived in the popular myth- 
ology of the Middle Ages and contributed some elements to the legend of Faust.’’ See also 
the discussion of Gnostic philosophy in relation to other systems of thought in Wilhelm 
Moeller, History of the Christian Church, translated by Andrew Rutherfurd (New York, 
1892), pp. 129-155. Especially useful also are the editorial notes appended to the account 
of Simon in Eusebius’ Church History, Bk. 1, Chapters x1, x1v (ed. Rev. A. C. McGiffert, 
Post-Nicene Library, Vol. 1). 
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to superhuman powers, but the reputation for wizardry and sensuality 
which came to be attached to him. Of major importance among these 
documents are the apocryphal Acts of Peter and Paul and two treatises 
(closely related), attributed to Clement of Rome—the Homilies and 
the Recognitions.* 

The Acts of Peter and Paul is a comparatively brief narrative of the 
experiences of these two disciples at the court of Nero, and includes a 
lively account of a competition in miracles between Peter and Simon 
Magus. This document lies behind the Vita of Peter which was even- 
tually included in the Legenda Aurea; and the materials dealing with 
Simon Magus which it includes were thus given wide circulation. The 
two pseudo-Clementine pieces have much in common and are, according 
to accepted opinion, based on a common original. They record a series of 
public disputes between Simon Magus and Peter, interwoven toward 
the close with the didactic romance of Clement, whose father was before 
his conversion a disciple of Simon.'* This situation in which Simon 
figures, later included in the Vita of St. Clement, was put into wide 
circulation through the medium of collections of Saints’ Lives, particu- 
larly the Legenda Aurea.® Other accounts of Simon, dealing in more or 
less detail with his reputation for magical performance and his blas- 
phemous philosophy, are to be found in the writings of various Church 
Fathers, notably Hippolytus, Eusebius, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and 
Tertullian. 

All these patristic writers, who contribute a variety of incident and 


“ For bibliography see the Bibliographical Synopsis, Ante-Nicene Library, Vol. rx. 
I have made use in the present paper of the translation by Alexander Walker in the Ante- 
Nicene Library, vit, 477-485. This series is hereafter referred to as A-N L. Portions of 
this treatise are reprinted by Palmer and More, Sources, together with the closely derived 
Life of Peter in Caxton’s Golden Legend and a passage from The Teaching of Simon Cephas 
in the City of Rome. 

% Migne, Patrol. Gr., 11, 57-468 (Greek text and Latin translation in parallel columns). 
Citations in the present paper are from the translation (by several hands) in the Ante- 
Nicene Library, Vol. v111. No excerpts from the Homilies are printed by Palmer and More, 
although, as will be shown, this offers similarities with the Continental Faustbook which 
are not shared by the Recognitions, and hence belongs more properly than the latter among 
sources of the tradition. 

16 No Greek text is extant; for the Latin text of Rufinus, cf. Migne, Patrol. Gr., 1, 
1209-1474. Citations in the present paper are from the translation by the Rev. Thomas 
Smith in Ante-Nicene Library, v111, 75-211. Excerpts covering a fraction of the relevant 
material are printed by Palmer and More. Bibliography for the Homilies and Recognitions 
will be found in the Bibliographical Synopsis, A-N L, rx. 

11 Ed. Graesse (Leipzig, 1850); see especially pp. 371-374. This version, based on the 
Acts of Peter, makes use also of material from the Recognitions, Jerome, Linus, and Leo. 

18 There is variation between the Homilies and Recognitions as to the name given the 
father of Clement. Cf. n. 21 following. 19 Ed. cit., pp. 780-784. 
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vivid detail to the tradition of Simon, are at one in their approach and 
point of view. Their intent is to present a picture of Simon as a dangerous 
heretic and an iniquitous charlatan, who by means of demonic aid 
appears to perform trivial and often malicious miracles and who in 
personal character is sensual and base. It is easy to reconstruct from 
their expressions the concept of Simon which passed into currency in 
the Middle Ages and became fixed in tradition—a cunning magician, in 
league with the powers of evil; a lecher and a blasphemer. Yet, if these 
same treatises are read without any theological preoccupations, this con- 
cept appears as conventional facade, behind which may be glimpsed the 
heroic outline of a man of dynamic personal quality, intellectually keen, 
and gifted with a magnetic capacity for leadership. The very fervency of 
the efforts of pious writers to destroy him testifies to the exceptional 
strength of personality which rendered him a formidable antagonist. For 
the modern reader, impersonal in his interest in the documents, there 
appears then a double image of Simon Magus—a primary image, heroic 
in scale, and a secondary image, seen from the oblique angle of hostility, 
contempt, and fear, which appears as distorted and reduced in scale. 
This secondary image, propagated with the almost omnipotent force of 
the church, became for generations of Christians the true Simon Magus. 

Whether a literary history of Simon under his own name was ever 
made from these scattered accounts must be left to speculation: in any 
case he was established in popular tradition as a picturesque and sinister 
figure, pursuing a career of spectacular villainy to its catastrophic close. 
And the accounts themselves were available for any man of learning who 
might wish to compile the story, under any name, of an archmagician. 

2. The Simon Magus Tradition and the “Historical Faust.’’—The 
Simon Magus legend appears to have been known to the “historical 
Faustus,” in whom the modern Faust legend begins, inasmuch as it 
supplied him with a name. It will be recalled that the vagabond scholar 
who built up a reputation for wizardry in sixteenth-century Germany 
called himself—if we may believe a contemporary record—‘‘Faustus 
iunior, magus secundus, chiromanticus, agromanticus, pyromanticus.’”” 
The source of the appellation “‘Faustus iunior, magus secundus”’ has 
long been regarded as problematic. It is clear, from his use of the terms 
of comparison iumior and secundus, that Sabellicus assumed the name 
Faustus in imitation of some earlier magus who had borne it. Numerous 
instances of the name have been noted, but the majority of these offer 
no grounds for inferring a connection between an earlier and later Faust- 
us. There is, for example, nothing but common nomenclature to relate 
an undistinguished Bishop of Rheims to the notorious conjurer. In a 


2 From the letter of Johannes Tritheim to Johannes Virdung, printed (with translation) 
by Palmer and More, Sources, pp. 83-86. 
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single instance only—and one which has been curiously disregarded— 
does the name Faustus connote a person and a situation strikingly 
appropriate to the German magician. This is the Faustus who, according 
to the Homilies of pseudo-Clement, was one of the followers of Simon 
Magus, and was on one occasion transformed by the magician into his 
own likeness, so that many were deceived into thinking him the original 
Magus himself." 


21 Cf. Hom., xx, Ch. xm, “‘Faustus appears to his friends with the face of Simon.’”’ The 
sons of Faustus (Clement’s brothers) report the occurrence thus: “ . . . our father came 
in and caught Peter talking to us of him . . . But we were amazed when we looked at him, 
for we saw the form of Simon, but heard the voice of our father Faustus. And when we were 
fleeing from him, and abhorring him, our father was astonished at receiving such harsh 
and hostile treatment from us. But Peter alone saw his natural shape, and said to us: 
‘Why do you in horror turn away from your own father?’ But we and our mother said: 
‘It is Simon that we see before us, with the voice of our father.’ And Peter said: ‘You 
recognize only his voice, which is unaffected by magic; but as my eyes also are unaffected 
by magic I can see his form as it really is, that he is not Simon, but your father Faustus.’ 
Then, looking to my father, he said: ‘It is not your own true form that is seen by them, 
but that of Simon, our deadliest foe, and a most impious man’.” Peter promises to restore 
Faustus eventually to his own shape, but evolves a plan through which in the meantime 
the metamorphosis, with its consequent confusion of the identities of Simon Magus and 
Faustus, can be used to confound the magician. In accordance with this plan Faustus, im- 
personating Simon, publicly retracts the latter’s accusations of Peter, and declares, “For 
I confess to you I am a magician, I am a deceiver, I am a juggler. Yet perhaps it is possible 
for me by repentance to wipe out the sins which were formerly committed by me’”’ (A-N L, 
vitt, 343-345). 

Approximately the same story is told in the Recognitions, Book x, Chapters LITI-LxviI 
(pp. 207-210). Here, however, the names of the characters are transposed; the name of 
Clement’s father, who is Simon’s double, is given as Faustinianus, and Faustus is applied 
to one of Clement’s brothers. This variation has given rise to considerable confusion on the 
part of commentators, some of whom assign the name Faustus, in its significant use as the 
appellation of a supposed magus, mistakenly to the Recognitions. The latter treatise, again, 
is the only one considered in the useful discussion of the derivation of the name Faustus 
by Dr. E. Cushing Richardson, in the Papers of the American Society of Church History, 
vi, 133-145 (1893). Dr. Richardson notes that a source in the Recognitions for the name 
Faustus was alluded to by Lagarde in the Prolegomena to his edition of the Clementines 
in 1865, and that Lagarde’s conclusions were discussed by later scholars (cf. his Note 22). 
Dr. Richardson’s paper is referred to in a footnote to an article by Professor Alfred 
Richards, ‘Some Faustus Notes,” MLN, xxu, 39-41; but Professor Richards makes no 
reference in his text to Dr. Richardson’s conclusions. Palmer and More cite only the 
Recognitions, without comment on the names. 

The significance of the name of the early Faustus was recognized by Harold G. Meek, 
in his volume Johann Faustus, the Man and the Myth (Oxford University Press, 1930). 
Dr. Meek says, “It was this Faustus whom Simon Magus changed in form and face so 
that he became Simon Magus’ double and that men could not tell them apart. For a dealer 
in magic and spells, no better name was offering than Faustus iunior magus secundus et 
aeromanticus (sic) with its ready-made associations and its possibilities of passing-off.”’ 
Dr. Meek errs, however, in assigning the name Faustus in this application to the Recog- 
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90 Marlowe, Faustus, and Simon Magus 


This original for the name of “Faustus iunior” was affirmed in 1882 

by Th. Zahn, who was impressed by its aptness for the uses of a later 
Magus: 
Auch der vom Vater auf den Sohn sich forterbende Name Faustus nimmt in 
dem clementinischen Roman, durch welchem hauptsichlich die Erinnerung an 
Simon Magus durchs Mittelalter hindurch erhalten blieb, eine bedeutsame 
Stellung ein. So heisst nimlich der Vater des Clemens und seiner Briider, 
Faustinus und Faustinianus, ein Mann, der in Folge schweren Familienungliicks 
astrologischem Aberglauben anheimfallt und zur Leugnung Gottes und der 
goéttlichen Vorsehung kommt. Dazu kommt noch, dass dieser Faustus durch 
Wirkung der Zauberkiinste des Simon Magus zeitweilig die Ziige des Gesichts 
und der Gestalt des Simon Magus an sich tragen muss. Der name Faustus ist 
also einer der Faden wodurch die geschichtliche Gestalt des Dr. Faustus mit 
der alten Simonssage verkniipft wurde.” 


The position of Zahn was vehemently assailed by Fischer in his discus- 
sion referred to above. Fischer refused to admit that between the pseudo- 
magician Faustus, who was the double of the first magus, and ‘“‘Faustus 
iunior magus secundus” there is any connecting thread: 


Verfolgen wir den Weg zur Auffindung solchen Faust-genealogien noch einen 
Schritt weiter. Iustus Faustus erbt von seinem Vater den Namen Faustus. 
Nichts ist natiirlicher. Auch der vom Vater auf den Sohn forter bende Name 
Faustus soll nach Zahns Auffassung der deutschen Faustsage aus der Simonsage 
stammen, denn in der clementinischen Legenden heisst der Vater des Clemens 
“Faustus” und seine Briider Faustinus und Faustinianus. ““Der Name Faustus 
ist also auch einer der Faden, wodurch die geschichtliche Gestalt des Dr. Faustus 
mit der alten Simonsage verkniipft wurde.” Ich sehe weder den Faden noch die 
Fiden. Wenn der Held unserer Faustsage eine geschichtliche Person dieses 
Namens war, so ist der letztere in der Sage zur Geniige erklirt. Ob der Name 
Faustus iiberhaupt aus der Simonsage stammt, ist fraglich; ob der name unseres 
Faust von dort entlehnt ist, noch fraglicher; gewiss aber ist, dass die Vorge- 
schichte des blossen Namens nichts iiber den Zusammenhang der beiden Sagen 
ausmacht.* 


What springs to the eye, in the above citation, is the suppression— 
whether deliberate or absentminded—of the significant item in Zahn’s 
discussion; namely, the fact that the original Faustus was, like the later, 
a magus and was closely associated with the most famous magus of 
legend. Fischer has, instead, brought to the surface in derision the wholly 
incidental circumstance that this Faustus was the father of St. Clement 
—an item which Zahn had quite properly presented as a detail of de- 
scriptive background. In consequence, it is made to appear that Zahn was 
concerned merely with “die Vorgeschichte des blossen Namens,” a 


* Op. cit., p. 12. ™ Op. cit., p. 45. 
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casual parallel in an obscure patristic document, whereas the distin- 
guishing value of his contribution is that he affirmed, not only an original 
for the name Faustus, but an original with a significant association. 

The contemporary legend of the “historical Faust,” as it may be 
assembled from scattered items recorded in documents of the period, 
appears to owe little to the legend of Simon Magus. Apart from allegedly 
biographical data, most of the allusions to Faustus have the generic 
quality of the folk-tale of magic. A signal exception, however, is to be 
noted. Melancthon couples the name of Faustus with that of Simon in 
recording a feat of magic attempted by both magicians with the same 
disastrous result. 


There [in the presence of Nero] Simon Magus tried to fly to heaven, but Peter 
prayed that he might fall. I believe that the Apostles had great struggles al- 
though not all are recorded, Faust also tried this at Venice, But he was sorely 
dashed to the ground.™ 


It is clear, then, that to a sixteenth-century humanist there was nothing 
strange in the juxtaposing of the two conjurers; and the definite indebt- 
edness of the later legend to the earlier in this instance is, I believe, 
generally accepted. It is not questioned by Fischer.* 

3. The Simon Magus Tradition and the Faustbooks—The legend of 
Simon was, then, known to the sixteenth-century scholar who called 
himself “Faustus Iunior magus secundus,”’ and to Melancthon. Both 
the popular version propagated by the Legenda Aurea and the literary 
version represented by the Clementines were in circulation at this period. 


% “Thi [coram Nerone] Simon Magus subuolare in caelum: sed Petrus precatus est vt 
decideret. Credo Apostolos habuisse magna certamina, etiamsi non omnia sunt scripta. 
Faustus Venetiis etiam hoc tentauit. Sed male allisus solo.” From the Explicationes 
Melancthonia, cf. Palmer and More, Sources, p. 99. Although the incident does not re- 
appear in the Volksbuch, Faustus is therein credited with the power of flight. A second 
parallel between the contemporary legend of Faust and the tradition of Simon also is 
referable to Melancthon, though indirectly. In the Christliche Bedenken it is reported that 
Faust addressed Melancthon thus: “One of these days, when you go to the table I will 
bring it about that all the pots in your kitchen will fly out of the chimney.” (Palmer and 
More, Sources, p. 122.) This recalls one of the alleged performances of Simon: “In his house 
he makes dishes be seen as borne of themselves to wait upon him, no bearers being seen” 
(Homilies, 11, xxxii; A-N L, v111, 235). There is a reflection of this in the prose Historie; 
see n. 23 below. 

* With reference to this point Fischer says: “Hier liegt die Vergleichung der beiden 
Zauberer so nahe dass sie mit Handen zu greifen war und schon in einer Schrift die dem 
altesten Faustbuche vorherging ausgesprochen wurde”’ (op. cit., p. 41). 

The story of Simon’s frustrated flight, which is told in the Acts of Peter, was probably 
the most widely known of all legendary incidents related of him. It was a frequent subject 
for painters of the Italian Renaissance (cf. pp. 108-109 below). The incident will be further 
discussed in this paper in relation to Marlowe. 
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92 Marlowe, Faustus, and Simon Magus 


They would, presumably, have been available to the scholar or scholars 
who set out to construct a consecutive narrative of the adventures of a 
contemporary sorcerer, and it would be matter for surprise if such a 
narrative revealed no traces of the great sorcerer of antiquity. One or 
two points of contact between the two traditions have, in fact, been 
pointed out and to an extent accepted. The significance of these, how- 
ever, has not been fully recognized, and to them may be added a number 
of similarities pointing to a relationship of dependence on the part of 
the compilers of the Faustbooks. 

As one or two commentators have noted, both Faustus and Simon 
make a journey to Rome, and perform miracles before the Emperor.” In 
the case of the Continental magician the original situation necessarily 
divides into two, as he journeys to Rome to visit the Pope and seeks out 
the Emperor at Innsbruck. The parallel in narrative plan is, however, 
unmistakable, and becomes important as surrounding and thereby 
strengthening parallels of incident occurring within this setting. 

A second point of likeness which has been noted but inadequately 
considered is the association of both Faustus and Simon with Helen of 
Troy. As with the origin of the name Faustus, mention of this similarity 
has been for the most part tentative and sporadic.”’ It was affirmed by 
Zahn, who perceived more than a surface similarity in the two situations, 
but unreservedly rejected by Fischer; and since that time commentators 
have either ignored it or treated it as coincidence. But the parallel, 
challenging in itself, derives special force from a consideration hitherto 
unnoted—the dual character presented in both the earlier and the later 
tradition of Helen herself. Like the magician, she presents the paradox of 
heavenly and low, spiritual and earthy, in strange union. It will be re- 
called that in the Historie the magician evokes the phantom of Helen, 
whom the students esteem “rather to be a heauenly than an earthly 


% The locus classicus for the account of Simon at the court of Nero is, as has been said, 
the Acts of Peter. There is some variation in patristic accounts; according to Justin Martyr, 
the visit of Simon to the Imperial court took place in the reign of Claudius (First A pology, 
A-N L,1, 171). This is possibly the source of the statement of Eusebius to the same effect 
(Church History, ed. cit., p. 114). Since most medieval versions are based ultimately on 
the Acts of Peter, the court of Nero became the traditional setting. 

27 Cf. G. L. N. Hall in the article referred to above (n. 10): “‘Faustus, like Simon, enjoyed 
the companionship of Helen of Troy.”” Dr. E. C. Richardson, in the article referred to 
above, noted that Lagarde, in his Prolegomena, took account of the Helena parallel, and 
his conclusions were enlarged upon by Steitz in a review of Lagarde in the Studien u. 
Kritikien in 1867. The connection with the Clementines was “approved”’ by Erich Schmidt 
in the Goethe Jahrbuch for 1882. Schaff (Church Hist., 11, 442) notes the resemblance in the 
name Faustus and the association with Helena, but is skeptical as to possible relationship. 
Cf. also Meek (op. cit., p. 92): “There is much in this episode [sc. the account of Faust’s 
relations with Helen] which sounds like a memory of the tales told of Simon Magus.”’ 
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creature” and “perswaded themselves she was a spirit.”’ Yet, at the same 
time she shows “a rouling Haukeseye” “a smiling & wanton counte- 
nance,”** and a little later Faust made her “his common concubine and 
bed-fellow.’”® This strange juxtaposition of spiritual and sensual in 
Helen lends itself readily, of course, to subjective interpretation, as 
symbolizing two currents in the Renaissance; but, less fancifully, the 
dualism in the treatment of Helen in the Faustbook is seen to reflect 
directly the blending of two traditions of Helen in her association with 
Simon Magus. According to Gnostic doctrine, Helen of Troy was an 
embodiment of pure spirit. She was one in a series of incarnations of a 
female principle emanating in primal essence from Deity.*° 

The Homilies presents this spiritualized concept of Helen, discrediting 
it as being the creation of Simon: 


But Simon is going about in company with Helena, and even till now, as you see, is 
stirring up the people. And he says that he has brought down this Helena from the 
highest heavens to the world; being queen, as the all-bearing being, and wisdom, 
for whose sake, says he, the Greeks and barbarians fought, having before their 
eyes but an image of truth.” 


But according to other authority, Simon’s companion was Helen rein- 
carnated as a prostitute.* The account given by Hippolytus reflects the 
merging of an esoteric theory of metempsychosis into the popular notion 
of Helen, the paramour of the lustful Simon: 


She, always abiding among women, confounded the powers in the world by 
reason of her surpassing beauty. Whence, likewise, the Trojan war arose on her 
account. For in the Helen born at this time resided this Intelligence . . . sub- 
sequently she stood on the roof of a house in Tyre, a city in Phoenicia, and on 
going down thither [Simon professed to have] found her. . . . But the filthy fel- 
low, becoming enamoured of this miserable woman called Helen, purchased her 
as his slave and enjoyed her person.* 


28 Ch. 45; Palmer and More, p. 11. The Volksbuch has: ‘‘so wunderschin dass die 
Studenten nit wusten ob sie bey ihnen selbsten weren oder nit, so verwirrt und innbrin- 
stig waren sie”; and “Mit schénen Kollschwartzen augen, ein vberauss schon gleissend 
Angesicht sie sahe sich allenthalben in der Stuben vmb, mit gar frechem und biibischem 
Gesicht, dass die Studenten gegen jr in Liebe entzundet waren.”’ Cf. Das Volksbuch vom 
Doctor Faust, ed. Max Niemeyer (1878), p. 94. 29 Ch. 55; Palmer and More, p. 221. 

%° For a summary and analysis of this aspect of Gnostic thought, see Moeller, of. cit., 
pp. 132-133. See also Lecky, History of Rationalism in Europe, 1, 220 ff. 

31 A-N L, vit, 233; Migne, Patrol. Gr., 11, 94. It should be noted that Simon’s companion 
is called “Luna” in the Recognitions. This name has been explained as resulting from a 
confusion of Helena with the moon-goddess Selene. 

® Cf. Eusebius, Church History, ed. cit., p. 114; see especially note 12 for numerous 
references in patristic works to the relationship of Helen and Simon. 

® The Refutation of All Heresies, Bk. v1, Ch. xtv; A-N L, v, 80. This treatise is an es- 
pecially valuable primary source for early Christian interpretation of Simon’s philosophy. 
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94 Marlowe, Faustus, and Simon Magus 


Tertullian offers the fullest statement of the extraordinary confusion of 
ideas centering in Helen of Troy and Simon Magus: 


Besides the support with which his own magic arts furnished him, he [sc. Simon] 
had recourse to imposture, and purchased a Tyrian woman of the name of 
Helen out of a brothel, with the same money which he had offered for the Holy 
Spirit,—a traffic worthy of the wretched man. He actually feigned himself to 
be the Supreme Father, and further pretended that the woman was his own 
primary conception, wherewith he had purposed the creation of the angels 
and the archangels; that after she was possessed of this purpose she sprang forth 
from the Father and descended to the lower spaces and . . . was degraded even 
to the form of man, to be confined, as it were, in the bonds of the flesh. Having 
during many ages wallowed about in one female shape and another, she became 
the notorious Helen who was so ruinous to Priam. . . . After wandering about 
in this way from body to body, she, in her final disgrace, turned out a viler Helen 
still as a professional prostitute. This wench, therefore, was the lost sheep, upon 
whom the Supreme Father, even Simon, descended... . 

O hapless Helen, what a hard fate is yours between the poets and the heretics, 
who have blackened your fame sometimes with adultery, sometimes with prosti- 
tution! Only her rescue from Troy is a more glorious affair than her extrication 
from the brothel. There were a thousand ships to withdraw her from Troy; a 
thousand pence were probably more than enough to withdraw her from the 
stews.* 


The reappearance of Helen of Troy in conjunction with the magician 
in the Faust Jegend is, then, more than an instance of casual borrowing. 
It is a clue to the genesis of the legend in a dual tradition which had 
become popularized in the degraded form established by the Church 
but which retained some suggestion of original aspects of sublimity. 

That all these patristic accounts of the union of Simon with Helen of 
Troy were known to the compiler or compilers of the Volksbuch it would 
be rash to assert. Regularly, however, arresting and picturesque elements 
in learned accounts of a hero are taken over into popular tradition; and 
the extent to which popular and learned sources are fused in the media- 
val Faust-story it is impossible to determine. 

Zahn, in discussing the situation, stresses the point that Simon’s 
companion, though a spirit, passed for an actual incarnation of Helen of 
Troy: 

Simon’s Buhlerin Helena ist ebenso wie des Faustus ein aus der anderen Weld 
auf diese Erde gekommenes Wesen; hier wie dort ist sie es, deren Schénheit einst 
den trojanischen Krieg veranlasst hat. Die Identitaét dieser Gestalten kann doch 
dadurch nicht in Frage gestellt werden, dass Simon Magus einmal sagt, die 
Griechen und Trojiner hatte nur um ein Phantom der inzwischen beim Héchsten 


* Treatise on the Soul, Ch. xxxtv, A-N L, m1, 215. This passage is apparently an emotion- 
alized version of material in Irenaeus, Against Heresies, A-N L, 1, 348. 
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Gott weilenden Helena gestritten, wihrend nach anderer Darstellung die Helena 
des Trojanerkriegs eine wirkliche Incarnation jener iibergeschichtlichen Helena 
sein soll. 

He disclaims vigorously the notion that Faust’s union with Helen is a 
sixteenth-century “invention.” 

Alles was man iiber eine Entstehung der Gestalt der Helena aus Ideen der 
Renaissance sagt gleichviel ob geistreich oder nicht, ist einfach falsch, weil es auf 
der irrigen Voraussetzung beruht, dass die Verbindung des Magiers mit Helena 
eine Erfindung des 16 Jahrhunderts sei. Sie gehért vielmehr dem ersten spit- 
estens dem zweiten Jahrhundert an.* 


Fischer, in his reply, registers an unshakable difference of opinion, 
“Dies ist nun meine Ansicht gar nicht,” and alleges that Zahn’s affirma- 
tion is more easily made than proved: 

Solche Behauptungen sind weit leichter gemacht als bewiesen, und es ist gerath- 
ener sie zu priifen als ohne weiteres zu bejahen. Der Faust der Sage wie der 
Goetsche’schen vermahlt sich mit der homerischen Helena, der griechischen 
Heldenfrau.” 


The proof which he submits for his own opinion is wholly assertive: 


die Genossin des Simon eine gnostische Figur ist, aus der erst die willkiirlichste 
allegorische Deutung die homerische Helena hat hervorgehen lassen. Diese ist 
ein Jahrtausend Alter als die gnostische und aller Weld bekannt, wihrend die 
letztere dem Vortellungskreise sowohl der Faustsage als der Goethe’schen Dich- 
tung villig fremd ist.** 


Since this pronouncement, although offering no direct proof in support 
of Fischer’s position, has undoubtedly been in great part responsible 
for the almost universal neglect of Simon’s Helen of Troy, it calls for 
somewhat close examination. 

One is struck in the first place by a somewhat misleading omission. 
Fischer ignores the circumstance which gives point and force to the 
parallel adduced by Zahn; namely, the fact that in both the Faust- 
legend and the Simon-legend Helen of Troy is introduced as the flesh- 
and-blood paramour of a conjurer—a réle quite alien to that of the 
“Heldenfrau” of the Iliad. Fischer, rejecting this parallel as coincidence, 
must assume that the compiler of the Faust-legend, in ignorance of the 
original situation uniting a magician and Helen, recreated it with the 
same heroine, taken from a very different setting. This would seem even 


* Op. cit., p. 11.—Zahn refers to the inaugural dissertation of E. F. Sommer, De Theophili 
cum diabolo foedere (Halle, 1844), wherein the “borrowing” of Helen of Troy from the 
Simon Magus legend is asserted. 

* Op. cit., p. 12. 37 Op. cit., p. 42. 8 Tbid., p. 43. 
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more remarkable coincidence. And, in obscuring the significant element 
in the parallel, he stresses the aspect of the patristic Helen in which she 
seems most remote from the later story—her function as an allegorical 
figure expressing Gnostic thought. But, as has been noted, this represents 
only the Helen of learned tradition; the vulgar tradition, running current 
with it, insists upon Simon’s kept wanton who provides a prototype for 
Faustus’ “common concubine and bedfellow.” These two characters 
were fused in the person of Simon’s companion, and this fusion, or con- 
fusion, of identities must inevitably have emerged in popular rendering 
of the legend. At the same time, the allegorical interpretation of Helen 
of Troy has its own importance with reference to the evolution of the 
Faust story. One cannot dogmatize as to points or areas of contact, and 
certainly, at the stage at which the Faust materials were worked over 
into the Volksbuch, there seems little tendency to allegorize the damsel 
“mit gar frechem und bubischem Gesicht,” who had disturbing effect on 
Faust’s fellow-students. But the allegorizing of Faust’s union with Helen, 
a favorite tendency of modern criticism, can hardly be separated from 
the earlier current in the same stream. The most familiar expression of 
the allegory is doubtless the fine passage in Symonds’ History of the 
Renaissance in Italy: 


Faustus is, therefore, a parable of the impotent yearnings of the human spirit 
in the Middle Ages—its passionate aspiration, its conscience-striken desire, its 
fettered curiosity, and the cramping limits of imperfect knowledge and irra- 
tional dogmatism. The indestructible beauty of Greek art, whereof Helen was 
the element, became through the discovery of classic poetry and sculpture the 
possession of the modern world. Mediaevalism took Helen to wife, and their off- 
spring, the Euphorion of Goethe’s drama, is the spirit of the modern world.* 


It is interesting to place beside this a statement of the accepted allegor- 
ical interpretation of Simon’s union with Helena—a statement formu- 
lated, in this instance, by an authority on Gnostic thought. 

Thus in Simon and Helena there is mythically or typically set forth the eman- 


cipation of the human spirit (which is of divine origin) from the bonds of fini- 
tude, which fundamentally completes itself everywhere under different names." 


Moeller has not, so far as I know, commented anywhere on the Faust- 
legend, and certainly has no axe to grind in connection with its sources. 
But the early allegory of Simon and Helena, thus objectively reported, 
is seen to foreshadow, in essentials, the symbolism of the Faust and Helen 
of the Renaissance. 

Further, Professor Fischer argues that for Faust’s Helen the sole 
prototype is the “homerische Helen,” since “diese ist ein Jahrtausend 





89 11, 37, 49 Wilhelm Moeller, of. cit., p. 133. 
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alter als die gnostische und aller Weld bekannt.” Admittedly, Homeric 
literature is older than the Clementines, but after considerable puzzling 
I cannot see that this in any way affects the issue. And conceding that 
the Iliad may have been known to all the world in the sixteenth century, 
other stories were known as well. 

The keystone of Fischer’s argument, however, is his statement that 
the story of Simon lies in a “Vorstellungskreise’”’ wholly foreign to the 
“Faustsage.”” The divergence is surely not as wide as it seemed to 
Professor Fischer, who looked upon the Clementines as obscure theolog- 
ical treatises rather than as a matrix of medieval fiction. Even if we 
consider only the learned accounts of Simon—setting aside the uncon- 
trollable ways of popular tradition—the didactic romance of Clement, 
enlivened with anecdotes of a famous magician, does not seem “vdllig 
fremd” in genre to a compilation of the adventures of a magician framed 
with a strong didactic intent. In any case, Fischer’s argument is reducible 
to a strong conviction that a sixteenth-century story teller would not 
have known the story of Simon Magus. In the face of such a conviction, 
it is in place to exhibit with some fullness the internal evidence of like- 
ness between the two legends, which can be interpreted only as indicat- 
ing a relationship of dependence or as an extraordinary series of coinci- 
dences. 

If we clear our minds of the mass of incidental detail in both legends 
which interferes with perspective and look at the large narrative scheme, 
we find that the careers of Simon and Faustus follow essentially the 
same pattern. An extraordinarily bold and powerful magician, defying 
God, performs a series of wonders, many of them before the Emperor 
and at Rome, “having the devil as his servant.’’*' In the end he meets a 
violent death as punishment for his audacity.” 


“ The phrase is taken from the Acts of Peter (A-N L, vim, 480), but the notion that 
Simon received diabolic aid of course underlies all accounts of his conjuring activities. 
“ This conclusion for the career of Simon Magus is that which stands in the popular 
account derived from the Acts of Peter and popularized through the Legenda Aurea. 
According to the original account in the Acts of Peter, ‘“‘he fell into a place called Sacra Via, 
that is, Holy Way, and was divided into four parts, having perished by an evil fate” 
(A-N L, vit, 484). The version in Caxton’s Englishing of the Legenda is slightly different; 
here it is reported that he “brake his neck and head and he died there forthwith” (Palmer 
and Mo, Sources, p. 40). The longer of the two metrical versions which are included in 
the Northern Homily Collection follows the Acts of Peter in the point of the quartering of 
the magician’s body, “In foure peces his body brast,’’ but adds a new legendary touch: 
And nowper war pai fless ne bone 
Bot ilkone like to a flint-stone.— 
And so pai dwell euer als a merk, 
Forto bere witnes of pat werk. 


Cf. Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge (Heilbronn, 1881), pp. 70-71.—Accord- 
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It is true, of course, that many other stories of mortals using diabolic 
aid circulated in the Middle Ages. Of these, one in particular is known to 
have exerted an important influence on the Faust-story and is sometimes 
loosely referred to as the source of the plot. This is the legend of The- 
ophilus, the sixth-century Bishop in Cilicia who sold his soul to the devil 
in return for assistance toward mundane advancement and sealed the 
compact with his blood.“ That the theme of blood compact in the Faust- 
books was taken over directly from this legend is admitted even by 
Fischer, who is in this instance not disturbed by the remoteness of 
“Vorstellungskreise.””“ This incident is the characteristic and identifying 
contribution of the Theophilus legend, but other elements in the Faust 
story may likewise be referable to the Theophilus tradition.“ 





ing to the shorter version of the same piece in the collection, Simon “fell & brast in- 
sondere / And his saule went to hell wip thondir”’ (ibid., p. 80). The very early Constitutions 
of the Holy A postles gives a somewhat different account of the catastrophe from that in the 
Acts of Peter; according to this the magician was not killed, but “violently dashed against 
the ground, and had his hip and ankle-bones broken” (A-N L, vm, 453). Arnobius reports 
that he fell from a height, to “lie prostrate with his legs broken” and later, ‘‘worn out with 
anguish and shame, cast himself down from the roof of a very lofty house” (A-N L, v1, 
438). These several accounts of a violent death involving dismemberment and the breaking 
of bones approximate in varying degree the description of the death of Faustus in the 
Historie: “They found his body lying on the horse dung, most monstrously torne, and 
fearfull to beholde, for his head and all his ioynts were dashed to pieces” (Palmer and 
More, p. 230). 

A variant account of the death of Simon is given by Hippolytus, who records that 
Simon had himself buried alive in the expectation of rising on the third day; “whereas,” 
according to the chronicler, “he remained in that grave to this day” (A-N L, v, 81). This 
story seems not to have passed into circulation. The Homilies and Recognitions have 
nothing to say as to the manner of Simon’s death. 

“ A number of versions of the Theophilus legend are printed by George Webbe Dasent, 
Theophilus in Icelandic, Low German and Other Tongues (London, 1845). This collection 
includes the version in the Legenda Aurea (ed. cit., pp. 593-594). Caxton’s Englishing of 
the latter, together with the much ampler account given by Paulus Diaconus, is printed 
by Palmer and More, pp. 60-67. These editors discuss the growth of the Theophilus legend 
and give bibliography. They do not mention, however, the highly important English poem 
of the fifteenth century, semi-dramatic in form, which was printed by Heuser (Engl. 
Stud., xxxtt, 1-23). The significance of this piece in relation to the Faust tradition was 
pointed out by Gerould (Saints’ Legends, pp. 253-254). In this connection should also be 
considered the Middle English poem Celestin, which combines with the Theophilus narra- 
tive the typically Faustian motivation of desire for superhuman knowledge. (For the text, 
with discussion, cf. Horstmann, Anglia, 1, 55-85; for further comment, cf. Gerould, op. 
cit., pp. 228-229.) 

“ “Tn der Theophilussage—bildet der schriftliche Vertrag mit dem Teufel ein wesent- 
liches Merkmal das zur Vergleichung mit der Faustsage gedient hat” (op. cit., p. 58). 

“ This possibility is categorically denied by Fischer, in spite of the leading clue offered 
by the blood-compact: “Bis auf jenes schriftliche Pactum giebt es keinen charakteristischen 
Vergleichungspunkt zwischen der Sage vom Theophilus und der vom Faust, weshalb jene 
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The scenes of revelry with Mephistopheles in a castle, described in 
Chapter 22 of the Historie, may have been suggested by a kindred situa- 
tion such as stands in a Low German version of the Theophilus legend 
described by Dasent.“ In another dramatic Low German version, the 
hero holds conversations with the devil,” and is exhorted by a pious 
person to repentance.** The Penitentia Theophili, again, offers a striking 
similarity in narrative situation to the Faust story; in it the hero, believ- 
ing himself about to be damned, utters frenzied lamentation much in 
the vein of Faustus’ last agony of despair. Faustus cries: 

Oh who can deliuer me out of these fearful tormenting flames, the which I see 
prepared for me: Oh there is no helpe, nor any man that can deliuer me, nor any 
wayling of sins can help me, neither is there rest to be found for me day nor 
night. Ah wo is me, for there is no help for me, no shield, no defence, no com- 
fort. Where is my hold: knowledge dare I not trust: and for a soule to God wards 
that haue I not, for I shame to speake unto him: if I doo, no answere shall be 
made me, but hee will hide his face from me, to the ende that I shoulde not be- 
holde the ioyes of the chosen. What meane I then to complaine where no helpe 
is: No, I know no hope resteth in my gronings. I haue desired that it should bee 
so, and God hath sayd Amen to my misdoings: for now I must haue shame to 
comfort me in my calamities.‘ 

Theophilus likewise, in a rhetorical monologue, compares his own future 
with that of the blest, bewails the futility of looking for help where no 
help is, and at the close, laments the depth to which he has fallen: 
Why have I sought for the sake of vain glory and empty fame to consign my 
wretched soul to Gehenna? What aid shall I pray for, who am cheated of aid by 
the devil? ... Woe to me, what shall I do? To whom shall I go? What shall I 
say in that hour when the just will be crowned while I will be condemned? . . . 
Who will pity me? Who will aid me? . . . Verily no one. . . . Woe to me, miser- 
able one, who having stumbled and fallen into the abyss, am unable to rise.” 


At this point, it will be recalled, the two stories diverge; Theophilus has 
a vision of the Virgin and repents, while Faustus, in the tradition of the 
unforgivable magician Simon, goes down to destruction. The legend of 
Theophilus," then, which makes a highly important contribution of 





nicht als der Vorbild oder die Quelle der letzteren anzusehen ist” (op. cit., p. 59). In view 
of the wide circulation of the legend of Theophilus in Germanic literatures (cf. Dasent, 
op. cit.) which testify to general knowledge of the tradition, it is surely arbitrary to limit 
the influence of this legend on the Faust tradition to a single indisputable instance of 
borrowing. Op. cit., p. xxx. * Tbid., pp. 42-52. 

* Ibid., pp. 52-55; cf. Historie, Ch. 48. It should be noted, however, that for the anony- 
mous “old man” who admonishes Faustus in the Historie the prototype is provided by 
the Homilies (A-N L, vim, 305 ff.). «* Palmer and More, p. 225. 

* Ibid., pp. 65-66; for Latin original, cf. Dasent, op. cit., p. 69. 

© The relationships between certain of the versions of the Theophilus legend have been 
discussed by E. Fr. Sommer, op. cit. (cf. Note 35 below). 
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incident and situation, was grafted upon the main stem of the Simon- 
Faustus narrative theme—the bold magician punished. 

Another patristic story which has been brought forward as a “‘fore- 
runner”’ of the Faustbooks is that of Cyprian. This legend, in the shorter 
version popularized by the Legenda Aurea, relates the attempt of the 
magician Cyprian aided by a demon to procure the virgin Justina for the 
nobleman Aglaidas. The attempt failed, and Cyprian was converted by 
Justina and eventually canonized.” Obviously this story presents no 
specific relationship to the Faust narrative, except in the situation of the 
magician’s use of demonic aid in his function as pander—the situation 
(modified) of Chapter 50 of the Historie, “How Dr. Faustus made a mar- 
riage between two lovers.” Even this incident appears to stem from a 
tradition associated with Simon Magus, who “‘is possibly to be identified 
with a Jewish magician named Simon who acted as go-between for the 
procurator Felix of Judaea.’’® The longer and less familiar version of the 
Cyprian story, the Confession,“ may have suggested the notion of the 
training of Dr. Faustus in magic and his study of the “Chaldean, Persian, 
Arabian and Greeke tongues,”’ although even here is reminiscence of the 
Simon Magus history. Detailed comparison is not within present limits 
possible; but it would appear that the influence of the Cyprian legend 
was, apart from the derivative element, slight. To group it with the 
legends of Simon and Theophilus as “characteristic magus legends” 
the caption used by Palmer and More, gives it disproportionate emphasis 
and blurs the distinction between the individual contribution of the 
three legends.® At the same time, it appears wholly probable that the 
familiar legend of Cyprian was known to the compilers of the Faust- 
books; and since this legend, like that of Theophilus, derives from 
patristic sources, it strengthens to that extent the case for Simon Magus. 
A compiler of the adventures of Faust cannot be allowed to have 
knowledge of Cyprian and Theophilus and denied knowledge of Simon 
Magus. 

® Caxton’s Englishing of this version and of the related Justina is printed by Palmer 
and More, pp. 42-58; for discussion and bibliography, cf. pp. 41-42. 

53 Cf. Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, s.v. Simon Magus. The source of the confusion is 
further suggested: “This Simon is described by Josephus as a Cypriot (Ant., xx, vii, 2), 
but this rests on a confusion of the Cyprian capital Cittium with the Samaritan village 
Gitta.” There is further ground for the confusion of the two figures in the fact that many 
of Simon’s miracles were performed at Antioch. Zahn rejects the theory that the legend 
of Cyprian sprang from that of Simon (0. cit., pp. 115-117). 

% A German translation of this is printed by Zahn, of. cit. 

5 Simon is said to be well versed in the Greek literature (cf. Recognitions, 1, x; A-N L, 
vit, 299). 

% Large claims for an influence from Cyprian on the Faust tradition are made by Zahn, 
op. cit. 
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To resume: Of the three mediaeval stories only that of Simon Magus 
follows a narrative pattern prefiguring that of the Faust story. Whereas 
the legends of Theophilus and Cyprian illustrate the theme of the 
magician turned Christian, that of Simon Magus exemplifies the 
magician punished. The first two tales, both contributory to the original 
theme with punitive conclusion, circulated as Saints’ legends: that of 
Simon Magus as perennial warning and example.’ 

In conjunction with this general narrative scheme the tradition of 
Simon, as we have noted, contains the two striking episodes: a journey 
to perform miracles before the Emperor and at Rome, and an amorous 
involvement with Helen of Troy. To these larger similarities may now 
be added a number of details, having to do both with the type of magical 
feat performed by the hero and with his qualities as scholar and philoso- 
pher, which further relate the Simon Magus tradition to the development 
of the Faust legend. The first group are referable to various patristic 
sources, and may be regarded as contributing to general popular tradi- 
tion; the latter are virtually all derived from the Homilies of pseudo- 
Clement, which has already been indicated as the source of the name 
Faustus applied to a conjurer, Simon’s double, and of the name Helena 
for his companion. 

The magical powers which are promised Faustus in Chapter 18 of the 
Historie repeat in great part a similar series of prodigies ascribed to 
Simon in the Homilies. ‘“Learne of mee, Faustus,’”’ says Mephistopheles, 
“to runne through wals, doores, and gates of stone and yron, to flie in 
the ayre like a bird, and to liue and nourish thyselfe in the fire like a 
Salamander.’’5* Of Simon, it was rumored that he “rolls himself on the 


57 An exception must be noted in the scriptural account of Simon (Acts, vit, 9-13) 
where it is stated that Simon believed and was baptized. The effect of this statement is, 
however, largely negated by the verses immediately following, which describe the attempt 
of Simon to purchase the gift of the Holy Ghost with money and the rebuke of Peter to 
the effect that Simon is still in the “bond of iniquity.”’ Virtually all allusions to Simon in 
vernacular literature present him as the father of simony, the false Christ, or a blasphemous 
magician. It is therefore surprising to find “Simon of Samaria” cited in the Volksbuch and 
Historie as an example of the sinner repenting before it is too late: ‘Wie jr sehet das 
Exempel in der Apostelgeschicht am. 8 Cap. von simony in Samaria, der auch viel Volcks 
verfiihret hette, denn man hat jn sonderlich fiir ein Gott gehalten und jn die Krafft Gottes, 
oder Simon Sanctus, genannt; diser war aber hernach auch bekehret als er die Predigt S. 
Philippi gehért liess er sich taiiffen”; cited by Zahn, op. cit., p. 11, from W. Braune’s 
Abdruck des Faustbuchs (Halle, 1878), S. 93. This passage is the subject of an exchange 
of arguments between Zahn and Fischer which does not advance the position of either. 
The presence in the Faustbooks of a misleading allusion to the canonical account of Simon 
may be variously accounted for; in any case it does not appreciably modify the atmosphere 
of popular legend and fictive tradition which fills the Faustbooks. 

58 Palmer and More, p. 161. This passage does not stand in the German text. 
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fire and is not burnt; and sometimes he flies . . . he opens lockfast gates: 
he melts iron.”** Other magical performances may be noted which have 
even more specific identifying character. For example, the power of 
moving dishes by invisible hands, of which Faustus makes effective use 
at the Pope’s banquet, is also attributed to Simon in the series cited 
above: “In his house he makes dishes be seen as borne of themselves to 
wait upon him, no bearers being seen.” Again, for Faustus’ flaming 
vehicle, the “waggon—of light burning fire,’”* we find a prototype in 
that of Simon; it is reported by Arnobius that many “had seen the 
chariot of Simon Magus, and his fiery car.’ Finally, one of the most 
spectacular of the feats of Faustus, the evoking of spirits of the ancient 
dead, belongs also to Simon Magus and his followers. Tertullian laments: 


At this very time the heretical dupes of this same Simon (Magus) are so much 
elated by the extravagant pretensions of their art that they undertake to bring 
up from Hades the souls of the prophets themselves. And I suppose that they 
can do so under cover of a lying wonder. . . . God forbid, however, that we 
should suppose that the soul of any saint, much less of a prophet, can be dragged 
out of [its resting-place in Hades] by a demon.* 





erg 





In keeping with the spirit of a humanistic age, the phantom of a secular 
hero of antiquity rather than a prophet is raised up by Faustus. 

# These correspondences™ build up into a structural relationship the 
; i analogy, hitherto represented to be generic and remote, between 
He Faustus the magician and Simon the magician. And it is solely as magi- 
cians that the two have hitherto been compared. But Faustus is of course 
i much more than a dealer in magic; he is a scholar of trained intellect and 
| eae inquiring mind. In this aspect he has been seen by critics as the embodi- 
| Pia ment of the humanistic spirit. But, making due allowance for the Zeit- 
a geist, we should recognize that Faustus the philosopher, in his training, 
mental interests and point of view repeats, on a limited scale, Simon 


ae, 


é Magus, the philosopher. The Homilies supply ample data for this aspect 
‘ of Simon Magus, who reveals in his disputes with Peter a background 
r aE 6 Hom., 1, Ch. xxx; A-N L, vit, 235; Migne, 11, 99. 


* Palmer and More, p. 179. ® Tbid., p. 170. 

4 ®@ Against the Heathen, Bk. 1; A-N L, vi, 438. A fiery chariot for aerial transportation 
ae is as old as the prophet Elisha and the impious Phaeton; but belongs first to a sorcerer 
The in the person of Simon. ® Treatise of the Soul, A-N L, 111, 234. 

: ® To the similarities between the Faustbooks and the Homilies may be added the follow- 
ine ing parallel. The Historie states: “It is manifest that many vertuous parents have wicked 
+E children as Cayn, Ruben,” etc. (Palmer and More, p. 135). The Volksbuch has “Es folget 
Ly darneben auch offt dass fromme Eltern gottlose vngerahtene Kinder haben, wie am Cain” 
etc. (ed. cit., p. 11). Cf. Homilies, xrx, Ch. rx: “Peter said . .. We see many men who are 
good the fathers of wicked children . . . For instance, the first man who was created pro- 
duced the unrighteous Cain” (A-W L, vim, 333; Patrol. Gr., 11, 430). 
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of letters and a wide philosophical interest. Of Faustus, the Historie 
records that “none for his time were able to argue with him in Divinity” 
and “he was passing wise and excellent perfect in the Holy Scriptures.” 
Simon’s acquaintance with the Old Testament, and his apt use of 
Scriptural passages in argument, are amply demonstrated in the course 
of his discussions with Peter. Quotation would be tedious, but the con- 
clusion of one series of disputes may be cited: “In like manner Simon, by 
taking many passages from the Scriptures, seemed to show that God 
is subject to every infirmity.”® Again Faustus, like Simon, is given to 
argument, and is especially interested in questions of the origin of evil 
and the source of power of demons." Finally, both are consciously and 
explicitly seekers after truth. It will be recalled that Faustus in his first 
demand upon Mephistopheles stipulated that “in all Faustus his de- 
maunds or Interrogations the spirit should tell him nothing but that 
which is true.’”** Simon more than once insists likewise upon truth as the 
goal of inquiry, but nowhere more strikingly than in the following speech 
addressed to Peter: 

Do not imagine that you will frighten me into not investigating the truth of 
your examples. For I am so eager for the truth that for its sake I will not shrink 
from undergoing danger.® 


From the early records, then, we may reconstruct the figure of a 
magician-philosopher whose career coincides with what may be called 
the ground-plan of the Faustbook. Into this plan was fitted the closely 
associated theme of the blood compact from the legend of Theophilus, 
and upon its base was erected an elaborate superstructure of invention 
employing a variety of source materials—accounts of aerial travel, con- 
juring feats, horseplay, and philosophical discussion. But this pile of 
invention, although overlaying the original design with new details, 
does not conceal or markedly distort that design—the career of a magi- 
cian-scholar who by the aid of demons performs wonders before the Em- 
peror and at Rome, summons phantoms of the ancient dead, travels through 
the heavens in a fiery car, discusses demonology and cosmogony, sleeps 
with Helen of Troy, and is finally punished by violent death for his com- 

® Ch. 1; Palmer and More, p. 136. Cf. Volksbuch: “Ohne Ruhm war er Redsprechig in 
der Géttlichen Schrifft wol erfahren”’ (ed. cit., p. 13). 

* Hom., m1, Ch. xt; A-N L, vim, 246. Cf. “Sicque Simon multis ex Scriptura locis 
assumptis videbatur probare, Deum omni perpessioni esse obnoxium’’ (Migne, 11, 138). 

* Palmer and More, p. 153 ff.; A-N L. vitt, 276-277 and 333-335. 

® Ch. 3; Palmer and More, p. 139. Cf. Volksbuch: “Auch dass er jm auff alle Inter- 
rogatorien nichts vnwarhafitigs respondieren wolle”’ (ed. cit., p. 16). 

* A-N L, vim, 332; translating “Ne speres quod me timore dimoturus sis, ne a te 
quaeram exemplorum veritatem. Ego enim adeo veritatis sum appetens, ut ejus causa non 
Pigeat me etiam periculum suscipere” (Migne, 1, 427). 
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merce with the demon-world. This legendary figure is at once serious 
philosopher, powerful magician, and, by common repute, cheap sensational 
juggler of lustful habit of life. The Faust narrative could hardly have 
been compiled independently of this closely similar legend of Simon 
Magus. 

Much, of course, remains to be done in investigating the relationship 
between the Faust legend in its earlier stage and the tradition of Simon 
Magus which was current in the Middle Ages. I have here been content 
to bring forward items of major importance which establish the use of 
the legend of Simon by the compiler of the Faust-story—a conclusion 
which carries with it the corollary, that an intelligent person, familiar 
with some of these materials of the Simon legend, would be reminded of 
them when reading the Historie, or would turn to them. This, as I hope 
Bigia'|| to show, represents the situation of Christopher Marlowe at the thresh- 
TE hold of his dramatization of the legend of Faustus. 


















‘ i II. Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus and Simon Magus 





ie 1. Availability of the literary treatments of Simon Magus for Marlowe.— 
| a Pa Before proceeding to consider Marlowe’s familiarity with the literature 
of the Simon Magus legend, one should note that the more important 
documents were available for him. For the Acts of Peter, the question 
{ hardly arises. The Life of Peter based upon it, which includes the 
} material dealing with the competition in miracles at Nero’s court and 
3 







the destruction of Simon, constitutes an item in the Legenda Aurea. This 

collection was Englished and printed by Caxton, and Caxton’s “‘Golden 

4 Legend” had wide circulation.” The Clementine treatises were less 
. generally known and so far as we know were not translated into English 
until many years later; but the Latin of these treatises (as, indeed, of the 
Acts of Peter) was not beyond a scholar of Marlowe’s attainments. Of 
the two Clementines, only the Recognitions needs to be considered at 
this point, as the striking similarities with Marlowe’s play which it 
offers are not shared by the Homilies. The latter, as was indicated earlier 
Bie in this paper, is to be regarded as underlying the Continental prose 
version of the legend; it supplies the important clues of the name of 
Faustus as the double of Simon, and of Helena as his paramour (as over 
against the names Faustinianus and Luna in the Recognitions), and shows 
é other similarities with the Faustbook which are not shared by the 
1 iit Recognitions. It is the Recognitions only which was apparently familiar 
ii to Marlowe, and the Recognitions was in free circulation. Editions are 

recorded in 1526, 1536, 1563, 1570, etc.” 


7 For evidence, cf. Dr. E. C. Richardson, Proceedings of the American Soc. of Ch. Hist., 
1, 235-248. ™ Cf. Palmer and More, p. 11. 
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Further, although we need not assume that Marlowe’s acquaintance 
with the Recognitions dates from his Cambridge period, the work may be 
said to lie within a field of reading natural to a divinity student. At the 
same time, it offered much more congenial reading than the average run 
of theological treatises. For, although nominally a work of pious edifica- 
tion, the Recognitions, as has been said, offers a highly different type of 
emphasis to the unorthodox reader. The record of the disputes of Simon 
with Peter reflects, on Simon’s side, the action of a vigorous skeptical 
mind upon Church doctrine; a daring exploration of questions which an 
orthodox believer would think it blasphemous even to raise. Marlowe is, 
of course, generally credited with a freely ranging habit of thought in the 
field of theological speculation; and the mental appetite of a member of 
the Atheists’ Club” would naturally desire what sustenance was avail- 
able from the printed word. But heretical or even unorthodox documents 
were presumably not easy to come by and certainly not safe to own; the 
danger attendant upon the possession of such matter is demonstrated 
by Kyd’s attempt to father upon Marlowe the fragmentary tract of 
Aryan heresy which had brought him into trouble.” The Recognitions, 
however, exhibits a series of forcible rationalistic arguments which was 
not under the ban of the Church, inasmuch as Simon is always repre- 
sented as completely discredited by the replies of Peter. But the con- 
frontation which it offers of a self-assured dogmatism with an audacious 
and virile skepticism would unquestionably have appealed to Marlowe, 
as would, presumably, the piquancy of the situation of a book circulating 
freely as Christian propaganda which yet made available such quantities 
of heretical dynamite. 

The Recognitions includes, moreover, a considerable section devoted 
to a subject in which we know Marlowe to have had special interest— 
the nature of demons, the ways in which they secure power over men and 
ways in which they may be made to serve men; the cosmogony and 
mythology of the ancients; free-will and fatalism etc. This material is of 
too general a nature to come into consideration as a direct influence, but 
it provides an element in addition to the controversial interest which 
would have made the work congenial to Marlowe, in spite of its heavy 
bulk of uninspired homily. 

The fact that the Acts of Peter and the Recognitions were accessible for 
Marlowe and congenial to his mental temper does not, however, in itself 
establish his familiarity with these documents. 


” For discussion of the activities and reputation of the group, in which Raleigh, Mar- 
lowe, and Harriot were leading figures, see especially F. S. Boas, Marlowe and his Circle 
(1929) and M. C. Bradbrook, The School of Night (Camb. Univ. Press, 1936). 

™ Cf. Boas, Marlowe and his Circle, pp. 69-70. 
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2. Dr. Faustus and the Acts of Peter —Let us, then, briefly compare 
relevant portions of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus and the Acts of Peter, bearing 
in mind that the latter was available in Caxton’s translation of the 
Legenda Aurea, that for the passages cited the English Historie affords 
no suggestion, or only a highly remote and distorted one; and, fina!) 
that the group of incidents referred to in the Acts of Peter constitute 
almost the entire narrative, so far as it concerns Simon Magus, that is 
preserved in that account. 

It will be recalled that in Act rv, Sc. iii (I use the divisions in Professor 
Boas’ edition, which is based on the 1616 quarto) Faustus permits himse't 
to be beheaded by Benvolio in order to enjoy the amazement of the 
latter and his friends when he rises up uninjured. Similarly, Simon 
submits to a simulated beheading, in order that he may impress an 
audience (in this case Nero and his court) with his power of self-resur- 
rection.” There is of course a large literature of trick beheadings, from 
St. Denys to the Green Knight; but the present comparison is restricte: 
to professional conjurers who arrange for their own beheading at an 
imperial court. 

Again, in the same Act Faustus threatens to call forth a kenne! 0) 
devil-hounds against Benvolio (rv, ii B.99-101): 


Dr. F. V’ll raise a kennel of hounds, shall hunt him so 
As all his footmanship shall scarce prevail 
To keep his carcase from their bloody fangs. 
Benv. Hold, hold! he’ll raise up a kennel of devils. 


eS en pst ee ey F — 
Tey paisa Song vail Gass cit kamu ae cee wi 
ae eae 2 ASS ch aeons ee 


mae, 
anh oe 


This attack is envisaged as taking place “before this royal Emperor.” 
In the Acts of Peter, Simon likewise summons demon-dogs to devour his 
enemy, and this incident also takes place before the Emperor. 


Then Simon having indignation, cried aloud: I command that dogs come ani 
devour him. And suddenly there appeared great dogs and made an assaui! 
against Peter. ... Then said Peter to Nero: Lo... where he promised angeis 
to come against me he brought dogs, thereby he showeth that he hath none angels 
but dogs.” 


Marlowe’s lines are doubtless impelled by his allusion to the Acteon 
myth,” a few lines earlier; but the two cited passages are linked not oniv 


™ Palmer and More, p. 37 (Caxton’s Golden Legend). The means by which the feigned 
beheading is carried out in the Acts of Peter differs from that in the play; Simon deceives 
onlookers into thinking a severed ram’s head is his own—a supernatural device recailing 
that by which Iphigenia is delivered, in one version of the legend, from the headsman’s 
axe, The only instance of trick beheading in the Historie—that involving four juggiers and 
a water-lily—is obviously remote in suggestion. % Palmer and More, p. 38. 

* This myth is recalled also by a passage in the Historie: “this ceasing came a kennel! 
of hounds, and they chased a great Hart im the hall, and there the Hart was siaine”’ 
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by the setting and the fact that the dogs are called out by the conjurer 
against his adversary, but by the implication that the dogs are diabolic 
agents. 

One or two parallels of detail may be noted. In both pieces, mention 
is made of the magician’s destruction of his books. Simon casts his into 
the sea;”” Faustus cries (v. ii. 194) “I’ll burn my books.” Again, in both 
there is epigrammatic reference to the contrasting elements of man and 
devil in the magician. Faustus is thus addressed by the anonymous 
“old man” who urges him to repentance (v. i. 41-42): 


Though thou hast now offended like a man, 
Do not persever in it like a devil. 


Of Simon, Peter said, “[There] are in this magician two substances, that 
is of man and of the devil.”””* 

The most significant correspondences, however, between the two 
pieces appear in connection with the repeated allusions, in Marlowe’s 
play, to the fate of Faustus under the metaphor of a frustrated attempt 
at flight. The familiar lines in the Prologue come at once to mind: 


His waxen wings did mount above his reach, 
And, melting, heavens conspired his overthrow. 


Commentators usually dismiss these lines with the obvious remark that 
they refer to the fall of Icarus. But, while the classical story contributes 
the figurative waxen wings, it lacks any notion of divine conspiracy to 
bring about the hero’s fall. The quoted lines, together with others in the 
play, look rather toward the Icarus-like fate of Simon Magus as described 
in the Acts of Peter. Simon boasted that he would fly to heaven from a 
lofty tower, which Nero caused to be erected for the purpose. At the 
appointed time he began his flight, supported by his demons; but when 
Peter adjured them in the name of Christ, their power failed, and 
Simon was dashed to pieces on the ground.” To the figure of flight and 
fall, offered by the story of Simon’s fatal attempt, Marlowe returns 
several times in alluding to the tragic end of Faustus. The note is 
sounded at the close of the play as at the beginning. In prophesying the 





(Palmer and More, p. 143). Although this passage supplies a “kennel! of hounds,” these 
are not used against a personal enemy. 

” Palmer and More, p. 36. % Ibid., pp. 37-38. 

** Tbid., p. 40.—The incident here related of Simon has, in fact, historic connection with 
the Icarus tradition. It is thought to have been suggested by the story (recorded by 
Suetonius and others) of an accident which happened in the Circus under Nero to a slave 
who had been required to enact the part of Icarus; cf. Renan, Antichrist, translated by 
Joseph Henry Alien (Boston, 1897), p. 60. 
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2. Dr. Faustus and the Acts of Peter—Let us, then, briefly compare 
relevant portions of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus and the Acts of Peter, bearing 
in mind that the latter was available in Caxton’s translation of the 
Legenda Aurea, that for the passages cited the English Historie affords 
no suggestion, or only a highly remote and distorted one; and, finally, 
that the group of incidents referred to in the Acts of Peter constitute 
almost the entire narrative, so far as it concerns Simon Magus, that is 
preserved in that account. 

It will be recalled that in Act rv, Sc. iii (I use the divisions in Professor 
Boas’ edition, which is based on the 1616 quarto) Faustus permits himself 
to be beheaded by Benvolio in order to enjoy the amazement of the 
latter and his friends when he rises up uninjured. Similarly, Simon 
submits to a simulated beheading, in order that he may impress an 
audience (in this case Nero and his court) with his power of self-resur- 
rection.” There is of course a large literature of trick beheadings, from 
St. Denys to the Green Knight; but the present comparison is restricted 
to professional conjurers who arrange for their own beheading at an 
imperial court. 

Again, in the same Act Faustus threatens to call forth a kennel of 
devil-hounds against Benvolio (rv, ii B.99-101): 


Dr. F. T’ll raise a kennel of hounds, shall hunt him so 
As all his footmanship shall scarce prevail 
To keep his carcase from their bloody fangs. 

Benv. Hold, hold! he’ll raise up a kennel of devils. 


This attack is envisaged as taking place “before this royal Emperor.” 
In the Acts of Peter, Simon likewise summons demon-dogs to devour his 
enemy, and this incident also takes place before the Emperor. 


Then Simon having indignation, cried aloud: I command that dogs come and 
devour him. And suddenly there appeared great dogs and made an assault 
against Peter. ... Then said Peter to Nero: Lo... where he promised angels 
to come against me he brought dogs, thereby he showeth that he hath none angels 
but dogs.”* 


Marlowe’s lines are doubtless impelled by his allusion to the Acteon 
myth,”* a few lines earlier; but the two cited passages are linked not only 


™ Palmer and More, p. 37 (Caxton’s Golden Legend). The means by which the feigned 
beheading is carried out in the Acts of Peter differs from that in the play; Simon deceives 
onlookers into thinking a severed ram’s head is his own—a supernatural device recalling 
that by which Iphigenia is delivered, in one version of the legend, from the headsman’s 
axe. The only instance of trick beheading in the Historie—that involving four jugglers and 
a water-lily—is obviously remote in suggestion. % Palmer and More, p. 38. 

™ This myth is recalled also by a passage in the Historie: “this ceasing came a kennell 
of hounds, and they chased a great Hart in the hall, and there the Hart was slaine”’ 
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by the setting and the fact that the dogs are called out by the conjurer 
against his adversary, but by the implication that the dogs are diabolic 
agents. 

One or two parallels of detail may be noted. In both pieces, mention 
is made of the magician’s destruction of his books. Simon casts his into 
the sea;”’ Faustus cries (v. ii. 194) “I’ll burn my books.” Again, in both 
there is epigrammatic reference to the contrasting elements of man and 
devil in the magician. Faustus is thus addressed by the anonymous 
“old man” who urges him to repentance (v. i. 41-42): 


Though thou hast now offended like a man, 
Do not persever in it like a devil. 


Of Simon, Peter said, ‘‘[There] are in this magician two substances, that 
is of man and of the devil.” 

The most significant correspondences, however, between the two 
pieces appear in connection with the repeated allusions, in Marlowe’s 
play, to the fate of Faustus under the metaphor of a frustrated attempt 
at flight. The familiar lines in the Prologue come at once to mind: 


His waxen wings did mount above his reach, 
And, melting, heavens conspired his overthrow. 


Commentators usually dismiss these lines with the obvious remark that 
they refer to the fall of Icarus. But, while the classical story contributes 
the figurative waxen wings, it lacks any notion of divine conspiracy to 
bring about the hero’s fall. The quoted lines, together with others in the 
play, look rather toward the Icarus-like fate of Simon Magus as described 
in the Acts of Peter. Simon boasted that he would fly to heaven from a 
lofty tower, which Nero caused to be erected for the purpose. At the 
appointed time he began his flight, supported by his demons; but when 
Peter adjured them in the name of Christ, their power failed, and 
Simon was dashed to pieces on the ground.” To the figure of flight and 
fall, offered by the story of Simon’s fatal attempt, Marlowe returns 
several times in alluding to the tragic end of Faustus. The note is 
sounded at the close of the play as at the beginning. In prophesying the 





(Palmer and More, p. 143). Although this passage supplies a “kennell of hounds,” these 
are not used against a personal enemy. 

™ Palmer and More, p. 36. 18 Ibid., pp. 37-38. 

1 Tbid., p. 40.—The incident here related of Simon has, in fact, historic connection with 
the Icarus tradition. It is thought to have been suggested by the story (recorded by 
Suetonius and others) of an accident which happened in the Circus under Nero to a slave 
who had been required to enact the part of Icarus; cf. Renan, Antichrist, translated by 
Joseph Henry Allen (Boston, 1897), p. 60. 
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hero’s end, the Bad Angel suggests an ignominious physical fall (v. ii. 
135-136): 


And so I leave thee, Faustus, till anon; 
Then wilt thou tumble in confusion. 


Again, we may look at verses 160-167 of the second scene of the last 
act: 


pe ee es 


You stars that reign’d at my nativity, 
Whose influence hath allotted death and hell, 
Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist, 
Into the entrails of yon lab’ring cloud. 


genet. =: 





Lotions 
Sega Sa 


These lines, whether read in the confused order in which they stand in 
the original text or as rearranged by Tucker Brooke,® present the image 
of the conjurer drawn physically upward. And finally, the whole drama 
of Simon’s broken flight is compressed into the moment when Faustus, 
tortured by the urge of hope against the consciousness of faith belied, 
utters the cry: 


O, I'll leap up to my God!—Who pulls me down? 


H 


For the suddenly interjected concept of Faust “leaping up” to God, and 
feeling himself ‘‘pulled down” by adverse force personified, there is of 
course no suggestion in the Historie or elsewhere in the Faust tradition. 
The suggested situation is, however, precisely that presented by the fall 
of Simon Magus, —the conjurer, preparing to ascend to heaven, pulled 
down by the prayer of Peter. 

It would appear, then, that the Acts of Peter in some version, very 
probably in Caxton’s Golden Legend, provided Marlowe with certain 
picturesque incidents connected with Simon Magus which he transferred 
to his hero, and with the dominant metaphor of the play, the frustrated 
flight which symbolizes Faustus’ fall from superhuman heights. In no 
other narrative than the Acts of Peter are all these correspondences found 
in combination, and derivative versions such as those in metrical Saints’ 
Lives are on various grounds unlikely source material. With respect 
solely to the fall of the magician, an auxiliary influence may possibly 
be assumed from the field of pictorial art. The fall of Simon Magus was a 
favorite subject with the painters of the Italian Renaissance;* one of the 





80 ““Notes on Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus,” P. Q., x11, 22-23. 

81 The following examples are noted by Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art (Boston 
and New York, 1895), 1, 210: 

1. Giunta Pisano (?), Cathedral, Assisi (1232). 

2. Benozzo Gozzoli (cf. Note 82). 

3. Raphael, in the Vatican. 

4. L. Caracci at Naples. 
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most interesting treatments is shown in the accompanying photograph. 
The original, which represents one panel of a four-paneled retable now in 
the possession of the Metropolitan Museum in New York City, was 
formerly in the San Marco chapel in Florence. It is believed to be the 
work of Benozzo Gozzoli and to have been painted about 1463.® English 
art, however, affords no examples of pictorial representations of this 
subject prior to the seventeenth century; and though it is not impossible 
that such were known to Marlowe, they could hardly have done more 
than heighten the visual impression of the catastrophe. Whatever al- 
lowance be made for possible contributory influences, it appears virtually 
certain that Marlowe made direct use of the Acts of Peter. Indeed, the 
account of Simon in the Acts of Peter seems to have remained in Mar- 
lowe’s memory almost em bloc, inasmuch as virtually all of its major 
situations®™ are reflected in modified form in Dr. Faustus. 

4. Dr. Faustus and the Recognitions—The Recognitions presents a 
very different type of source material and hence a different type of in- 
fluence upon the processes of imagination and memory. Incidents in- 
volving Simon and allusions to him are not assembled into a running 
narrative account, but are interwoven with considerable portions of 
expository matter. Some of this is of the nature of homiletic abstraction, 
not likely to be retained in memory unless by a professional homilist. 
Other portions, dealing with mythology and natural science, have some 





5. “Great mosaic after Vanni,” St. Peter’s. 
6. “Battoni’s great picture,’’ in the church of S. Maria degli Angeli. 

Through the kindness of Miss Franklin and Miss Felton of the staff of the Metropolitan 
Museum I am enabled to add the following items: 

1. Carlone, Church of San Siro, Genoa (17th cent.). 

2. Mosaic, 12th cent., Palazzo Reale, Palermo. 

3. Alessandro Tiarini, Galleria Doria, Rome. 

4. Relief, 15th cent., Church of St. Peter, Rome. 

5. Tremolieres, P.G.S.M. degli Angeli, Rome. 

6. Francesco Solimena, S. Paolo Maggiore, Naples. 

82 T am indebted to Mrs. Roberta Fansler of the Metropolitan’s Educational Staff for 
calling my attention to an account of this picture in the Bulletin of the Museum for 1915, 
p. 224, and that by H. Howe in the Burlington Magazine, vi1, 377. I take this opportunity 
of expressing to the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum appreciation of their kind 
permission to reproduce this photograph. 

88 An exception is the incident of Simon’s unsuccessful attempt to resuscitate a dead 
body (cf. Palmer and More, pp. 38-39). Possibly there is a reminiscence of this situation 
in the lines spoken by Faustus in the Prologue: 

Couldst thou make men to live eternally, 

Or, being dead, bring them to life again, 

Then this profession were to be esteem’d. 
This incident also was treated in art; cf. Mrs. Jameson, of. cit., p. 204. 
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little inherent interest for the secular reader. Against this expository 
background the narrative passages dealing with Simon—his disputes 
with Peter, the reports of his conjuring activities, and the final situation 
involving the family of Clement—stand out with a liveliness and graphic 
quality almost amounting to realism. Hence the appeal of the work toa 
memory keyed to dramatic receptivity would be highly uneven. Striking 
passages we should expect to reappear in an imaginative product as 
sporadic reminiscence, and this, up to a point, describes the reflection 
in Dr. Faustus of material from the Recognitions. Passages of the more 
lively type of exposition have supplied topics for a scene of dialogue, 
and several incidents and attributes attaching to the earlier magician 
are drawn by natural association into the picture of the later one. 
Although Marlowe’s hero inherited from his prototype in the prose 
Historie a strong interest in argument, and particularly in discussions of 
the demon-world and the structure of the physical universe, Marlowe 
does not seem to have used the actual substance of conversations in the 
Historie. There is, then, special interest in the fact that the dialogue 
between Dr. Faustus and Mephistopheles, in Act 11, Sc. ii, repeats in its 
topical structure a group of items which were among the topics of dis- 
cussion in the Recognitions. The resemblance does not extend to points 
of detail, but five of the six topics concerning which Dr. Faustus ques- 
tions Mephistopheles are discussed, in Bk. vi of the Recognitions, 
within the space of a few pages. These topics, as will be recalled, are as 
follows: the notion of a single enfolding sphere; the motions of the 
planets; the dominion or “‘intelligentia”’ of each star; the celum igneum; 
and the notion that the Creator of the world is not to be named. It wil! 
be seen from the following quotations that the series of topics presented 
by Faustus to Mephistopheles for elucidation appear also in fairly close 
formation in Peter’s exposition of natural science. 
1. The enfolding sphere. 
Meph. As are the elements, such are “But if you would rather have the 


the heavens, opinions of others of the Greek philoso- 
Even from the moon untotheim- phers...you are of course familiar 
perial orb, with their deliverance concerning the 
Mutually folded in each others’ heavens. For they suppose a sphere, 
spheres equally rounded in every direction, 
(m1. ii. 38-40) and looking indifferently to all points, 


and at equal distances in all directions 
from the centre of the earth.” 
A-N L, vim, 171.™ 
™ Quod et si secundum alios Graecorum philosophos audire vis, . . . non te sine dubio 
latent. Ponunt enim sphaeram aequaliter ex omni parte collectam, et ad omnia similiter 
respicientem atque a centro terrae aequis spatiis distinctam (Migne, 1, 1381). 
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2. Motions of the stars. 


Faust. But have they all “Who disposed the courses of the 
One motion, both situ et tem- stars with so great reason, ordained 
pore? their risings and settings, and ap- 


Meph. All move from east to west pointed to each one to accomplish 
in four and twenty hours upon the circuit of the heavens in certain 
the poles of the world, but dif- and regular times? Who assigned to 
fer in their motions upon the some to be always approaching to the 
poles of the zodiac. setting and others to be returning to 

(1. ii. 45-48) the rising? 
A-N L, vm, 171.8 
3. Dominion or intelligentia. 


Faust. But tell me, hath every “But some one skilled in the science 
sphere a dominion or intelli- of mathematics will say that GENeEsIs 
gentia? [ie. fate or destiny] is divided into 

Meph. Ay. seven parts, which they call climates, 

(m1. ii. 56-57) and that over each climate one of the 


seven heavenly bodies bears rule; and 
that those diverse laws to which we 
have referred are not given by men, 
but by those dominant stars according 
to their will, and that that which 
pleases the star is observed by men as 


a law. 
A-N L, vm, 189.% 
4. The coelum igneum. 
Faust. But is there not coelum “Also, they assert that the heaven as 
igneum, or cristallinum? the higher structure, is composed of 
Meph. No, Faustus, they be but fiery atoms, which are lighter, and al- 
fables. ways fly upward.” 
(u. ii. 61-62) A-N L, vm, 170.8 


(A few lines earlier, the speaker says, 
with reference to the theory of atoms, 
“T do not treat this opinion as a pure 
fiction.”’) 


* Quis astrorum cursus tanta ratione disposuit, ortusque eorum et occasus instituit, 
certisque et demensis temporibus unicuique tenere coeli ambitum dedit? Quis ad occasum 
aliis semper tendere, aliis etiam redire in ortum permisit? Quis imposuit modum cursibus 
solis ut horas et dies et menses et temporum vicissitudines diversis motibus signet? 
(Migne, 1, 1382). 

* Sed dicet aliquis eorum qui in disciplina mathesis eruditi sunt, genesim in septem 
partes dirimi, quae illi climata appellant, dominari vero unicuique climati unam ex septem 
stellis, et istas quas exposuimus diversas leges non ab hominibus positas, sed ab istis 
principibus secundum uniuscujusque voluntatem; et hoc quod stellae visum est, legem ab 
hominibus observatam (Migne, 1, 1413). 

* Unde et coelum velut superiorum fabricam igneis atomis, quae et leviores sunt et 
sursum semper fugiunt asserunt structam (Migne, 1, 1380)... Rem fabulosam et inepte 
compositam dicam (Migne, 1, 1379). Italics and bracketed phrases are mine. 
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5. Creator not to be named. 
Faust. Now tell me, who made the [Plato named the four elements, 


world? earth, air, water, fire], “Aristotle in- 

Meph. I will not. troduces also a fifth element, which he 

Faust. Sweet Mephistophelis, tell calls dxarovéuacror, that is, that which 

me. cannot be named; without doubt in- 

Meph. Move me not, Faustus. dicating Him who made the world by 
(m1. ii. 68-72) joining the four elements into one.” 


A-N L, vi, 169,% 


We should not expect a dramatist to quote expository matter with 
verbal exactness, yet these passages, which represent a group of peaks 
of memory in a plateau of vaguely recollected reading of a dialogue con- 
cerning cosmogony, do offer certain striking correspondences of phrase 
with the dialogue in Sc. ii. An earlier passage in the same scene presents 
an even closer parallel. Mephistopheles, answering an inquiry by Faust 
in regard to heaven, says, “Twas made for man.” Similarly, in answer 
to a question from Simon as to why heaven was made, Peter replies. ‘It 
was made for the sake of this present life of men.’’®® 

Closer and more specific similarities appear in the treatment of the 
central figure. The versatility of Dr. Faustus, who credits himself with 
expertness in many fields, is no new thing; the Faustus of the Historie 
at the outset “named himself an Astrologian, and a Mathematician; and 
for a shadow sometimes a Phisitian.’’*° But the hero of Marlowe’s drama 
asserts himself to be, in addition to these, adept as a logician (1. i. 7-10): 


Bene disserere est finis logices. 

Is, to dispute well, logic’s chiefest end? 

Affords this art no greater miracle? 

Then read no more: thou hast attain’d that end. 


Simon Magus also had a reputation in the field of syllogistic logic. It 


88 Plato ignem, aquam, aerem, terram; Aristoteles etiam quintum introducit elementum, 
quod dxarovéuacror, id est incompellabile nominavit, sine dubio illum indicans, qui in 
unum quatuor elementa conjungens mundum fecerit (Migne, 1, 1378). 

There is an allusion in the Historie (ch. 18; Palmer and More, p. 160) to the “fifth 
essence” apparently in the sense of a divine element, but without any intimation that its 
name should not be named: “ . . . the elements, fire, ayre, water and earth, and all that 
is contained in them, yea herein there is nothing hidden from me but onely the fift essence, 
which once thou hadst Faustus at liberty but now Faustus thou hast lost it past recouery.”’ 
The Volksbuch speaks plainly of God who created the elements, making no mention of 
a “fifth essence’’: “Der Gott der dich erschaffen hat, hat auch die Welt und alle Elementa 
vnter dem Himmel erschaffen’’ (ed. cit., p. 44). 

8° A-N L, vim, 121; cf. Migne, Patrol. Gr., 1, 1295: Respondens ait: Ad ea quae volo 
responde mihi et dic, si visibile istud, ut ais, coelum resolvetur, cur ex initio factum est? 
Respondit Petrus: Propter hominum praesentem hanc factum est vitam. 

% Ch. 1; Palmer and More, p. 136. 
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was reported by Niceta, a former follower converted by Peter, that 
“Simon himself is a most vehement orator, trained in the dialectic art, 
and in the meshes of syllogisms.’’* Again, both magicians go through the 
motions of a transient repentance, which is immediately followed by 
apostasy. Faustus will, in a moment of wavering, “turn to God again,” 
but is resolved in the next instant to build an altar to Beelzebub.” This 
volte-face does not occur in the Historie; the earlier Faustus, although at 
one point bewailing his sin with expressions of remorse, is described as 
“neuer falling to repentance truly.’ But Simon Magus allegedly went 
through a similarly brief and specious repentance, followed by a prompt 
return to his original error. Peter, commenting on this performance, 
says: “You see, brethren, Simon seeking repentance; in a little while 
you shall see him returning again to his infidelity.”™ 

Finally, there is a striking similarity between the speeches in which 
the respective magicians express their intentions as to the use of their 
magical powers. In the course of the first act of Dr. Faustus, the hero 
utters two soliloquies, each consisting of a linked series of parallel 
sentences, built upon the construction “T’ll.” The first follows upon the 
adjuration of the Evil Angel that he “go forward—in that famous art.” 
Faustus, delirious with the sense of power, devises fantastic tasks to 
lay upon the spirits which are to be subject to him (1. i. 83-91): 


I'll have them fly to India for gold, 

T’ll have them read me strange philosophy, 

T’ll have them wall all Germany with brass 

I’ll have them fill the public schools with silk, etc. 


In the second soliloquy, Faustus, using the same future-tense formula, 
declares the amazing uses to which he himself will put his magical 
resources (I. iii. 106, 112): 


—’T’ll be great Emperor of the world. 
The Emperor shall not live but by my leave. 


Structurally, these soliloquies repeat the formula of a speech in which 
Simon declares the miracles which he proposes to perform. The list in 
his case shows a mixture of the trivial and the magnificent, including 
some of the foolish tricks with which he was credited by ecclesiastical 
writers and by means of which his reputation became debased. 


I shall change myself into a sheep or a goat; I shall make a beard to grow upon 
little boys; I shall ascend by flight into the air; I shall exhibit abundance of 


" A-N L, vit, 98; Migne, 1, 1250: “Simon vehementissimus est orator, in arte dialectica 
et syllogismorum tendiculis enutritus.”’ % Act 1, Sc. 1. 
* Palmer and More, p. 151. * A-N L, vit, 126; Migne, 1, 1302. 
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gold, and shall make and unmake kings. I shall be worshipped as God; I shall 
have divine honours publicly assigned to me so that an image of me shall be set 
up, and I shall be worshipped and adored as God.* 


Not only the formula, but certain of the wonders prophesied by Simon 
are taken over into Faustus’ speech. Simon’s vaunt “I shall exhibit abun- 
dance of gold, and shall make and unmake kings”’ is translated by Mar- 
lowe in vivid particulars: 

I'll have them fly to India for gold. 

I'll chase the King of Parma from the land 

And reign sole king of all the provinces. 

The Emperor shall not live but by my leave. 


The theme of Faustus’ impassioned outburst is expressed with bald 
simplicity in the final phrase of Simon: ‘‘Whatever I wish, I shall be able 
to do.” And the early magician’s boast that he will be worshipped as 
God, strikes the note sounded in the Evil Angel’s counsel to Faustus 
(1, i. 77): “Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky.” 

Certain details in relation to Simon, have, then, been carried over from 
the Recognitions into Dr. Faustus on a natural current of association. 
But this same current could hardly have failed to convey also the general 
impression made on the mind of the poet by the character of the early 
magician. Can we infer, with any certainty, what this impression would 
have been? Dogmatic statement is assuredly not in place in such a mat- 
ter. But, since the characteristic qualities of Marlowe’s mind and 
temperament are well defined and well known, we can with some show 
of reason infer his reaction to the character of the magician which can be 
reconstructed from the text. For this reconstruction we may limit our- 
selves to the material in Book 1, which covers the first series of debates. 
Nothing in this book is controverted by material in later books. 

The account of Simon given early in Book m (Chs. v—xrx)™ by his 
former followers, Niceta and Aquila, clearly illustrates the double sug- 
gestion borne by characteristic descriptions of the magician—an affirma- 
tion of wickedness, an implication of power. 


Niceta fears that Peter “may seem to be overmatched” by Simon, who is skilled 
not only in oratory but in magic arts. “And therefore I fear,”’ he continues, “‘lest 
haply, being so strongly fortified on every side, he shall be thought to be de- 
fending the truth, whilst he is alleging falsehoods in the presence of those who 
do not know him. For neither should we ourselves have been able to escape 
from him and to be converted to the Lord had it not been that while we were his 
assistants and the sharers of his errors, we had ascertained that he was a deceiver 
and a magician.” 


* A-N L, vim, 99; Migne, 1, 1252-55. % Ibid., 1250-58. 
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Aquila continues the warning to Peter, emphasizing the power and 
magnetism of Simon. 

I call God to witness that I feel for thee, not as knowing thee to be weaker in 
debate,—for indeed I was never present at any dispute in which thou wert 
engaged,—but because I well know the impieties of this man, I think of thy 
reputation, and at the same time the souls of the hearers, and above all, the 
interest of the truth itself. For this magician is vehement toward all things that 
he wishes, and wicked above measure. For in all things we know him well, since 
from boyhood we have been assistants and ministers of his wickedness; and had 
not the love of God rescued us from him, we should even now be engaged in the 
same evil deeds with him. But a certain inborn love towards God rendered his 
wickedness hateful to us, and the worship of God attractive to us. Whence I 
think also that it was the work of Divine Providence, that we, being first made 
his associates, should take knowledge in what manner or by what art he effects 
the prodigies which he seems to work. For who is there that would not be as- 
tonished at the wonderful things which he does? Who would not think that he 
was a god come down from heaven for the salvation of men? For myself, I con- 
fess, if I had not known him intimately, and had taken part in his doings, I 
would easily have been carried away with him. 


He reports Simon’s pretensions to Godhead. 


By nation he is a Samaritan, from a village of the Gettones; by profession a 
magician, yet exceedingly well trained in the Greek literature; desirous of glory, 
and boasting above all the human race, so that he wishes himself to be believed 
to be an exalted power, which is above God the Creator, and to be thought to 
be the Christ, and to be called the Standing One. 


There follows an account of the connection of Simon with the sect of 
Dositheus, among whom he claimed chief place. A boastful speech of 
Simon is quoted. 


. .. me, Simon, who by magic art am able to show many signs and prodigies, by 
means of which either my glory or our sect may be established. For I am able to 
render myself invisible to those who wish to lay hold of me, and again to be 
visible when I am willing to be seen. If I wish to flee, I can dig through the 
mountains, and pass through rocks as if they were clay. If I should throw my- 
self headlong from a lofty mountain, I should be borne unhurt to the earth, 
as if I were held up; when bound, I can loose myself, and bind those who had 
bound me; being shut up in prison I can make the barriers open of their own 
accord; I can render statues animated, so that those who see suppose that they 
are men. I can make new trees suddenly spring up, and produce sprouts at once. 
I can throw myself into the fire, and not be burnt; I can change my countenance 
so that I cannot be recognized; but I can show people that I have two faces. 


The speech concludes with the series of statements of future intention, 
“T shall change myself into a sheep,” etc., quoted above (pp. 113-114). 
He is reputed to be God. 
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Many other wonderful things he did and does, so that men, being astonished at 
them, think that he himself is the great God. 


He concludes his account with the report that Simon made a boy 
out of air—or, as it was rumored, from the soul of a slain child—®*’and 
Peter denounces the impious wizard in unmeasured terms. The three 
proceed to the house of Zacchaeus, where in the courtyard “a great 
multitude of people were assembled . . . and Simon the magician stand- 
ing in the midst of them like a standard-bearer.” 

The devout believer, reading with passive mind, would find the above 
account presenting the offensive figure of a charlatan and blasphemer. 
Suppose the reader to be not only a free-thinker, but one whose imagina- 
tion tended always to stretch out to embrace the infinite, capable of 
evolving a Tamburlaine, of measureless ambition for power; a Barabbas, 
of measureless villainy. Such a reader could hardly fail to see a figure 
whose alleged ‘‘wickedness” is “above measure,”’ but whose wickedness 
appears actually to consist in a superb self-confidence, a dilated sense of 
personal power, which makes him believe himself to be a God, and 
inspires the same belief in his followers, among whom he stands “like 
a standard-bearer.” 

The account of the debates between Peter and Simon (Chs. xx—x1) 

is further revealing not only as to the rationalistic nature of Gnostic 
criticism, but as the mental and personal quality of its interpreter. Peter 
opens the dispute with a pious salutation, ‘‘Peace be to all of you who 
are prepared to give your right hands to truth.” and proceeds to expound 
in a tone of devout faith, the complete righteousness of God, and con- 
cludes with a request for “patience and quietness’ on the part of the 
hearers, “for in order to this at the first, by way of salutation I prayed 
for peace to you all.” Simon takes issue with Peter’s notion of the value 
of peace: 
We have no need of your peace; for if there be peace and concord, we shall not 
be able to make any advance toward the discovery of truth. For robbers and 
debauchees have peace among themselves, and every wickedness agrees with 
itself; and if we have met with this view, that for the sake of peace we should 
give assent to all that is said, we shall confer no benefit upon the hearers, but 
on the contrary, we shall impose upon them, and depart friends. Wherefore, do 
not invoke peace, but rather battle, which is the mother of peace; and if you can, 
exterminate errors. 


Peter corrects Simon’s perversion of his request for peace: 
And I do not now wish, as Simon says that I do, that assent should be given for 


7 Tbid., p. 126; Migne, 1, 1302.—This passage, doubtless the basis of the “homunculus” 
tradition, has no bearing on the Marlowe problem. 
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the sake of peace to those things that are spoken amiss; but that truth should 
be sought for with q..etness and order. 


He invites trouble, however, by going on to say that “the way of God is 
the way of peace.” Simon quotes the saying of Jesus, “I came not to 
bring peace, but a sword,” affirming that Peter’s desire for peace among 
the listeners is inconsistent with his Master’s teachings. Peter counters 
with “Blessed are the peacemakers,” the teaching of Jesus which he is 
seeking to carry out. The inconsistency is immediately seized upon by 
Simon: 

In your desire to answer for your Master, O Peter, you have brought a much more 
serious charge against him, if he himself came not to make peace, yet enjoined 
upon others to keep it. 


Peter attempts to reconcile the two sayings in a long circumlocutory 
speech, which leads to minor dispute over the text “Every kingdom 
divided against itself shall not stand’’; and concludes: 


I desire that what is salutary and profitable be brought to the knowledge of all; 
and therefore I shall not delay to state it as briefly as possible. There is one God, 
and he is the Creator of the world, a righteous judge, rendering to every one at 
some time or other according to his deeds. 


This statement of the orthodox creed gives Simon an opening for 
presenting the central philosophy of Gnostic faith, the unknowable God: 


I say that there are many gods, but that there is one incomprehensible and un- 
known to all, and that He is the God of all these Gods. 


Challenged by Peter to support these assertions from the Scriptures or 
other prophetic books, Simon—anticipating the higher criticism of a 
later day—cites freely from Genesis passages illustrating the polytheism 
of the early Hebrews. Peter’s reply is to the effect that the so-called 
gods are gods in name only; and that the God of the Old Testament, the 
Creator, is the one true God, whom Jesus preached and who is known to 
all true believers. 

After some further argument as to the unknown God, Peter reasserts 
the Christian position: “But the Son reveals the Father to those who 
honour the Son as they honour the Father.” Simon’s reply challenges the 
anthropomorphism of the Christian conception of Deity, confronting it 
with the assertion of the mystery at the core of Gnostic philosophy; and 
his sense of this mystery is expressed in poetic superlative (Ch. xxx): 


Remember that you said that God has a son, which is doing him wrong; for how 
can he have a son, unless he is subject to passions, like men or animals? But on 
these points there is not time now to show your profound folly, for I hasten to 
make a statement concerning the immensity of the supreme light; and so now 
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listen. My opinion is, that there is a certain power of immense and ineffable light, 
whose greatness may be held to be incomprehensible. 


In the course of the remaining argument, Simon clarifies further the 
distinction between the Gnostic concept of “one God, who is better than 
all, from whom all that is took its beginning,” and the God of the Old 
Testament, who is “in many respects weak, whereas weakness is utterly 
incompatible with a perfect God.” He illustrates his argument with an 
analysis of the Garden of Eden story (Ch. i111): 


For this God, as I have said, according to what the writing of the law teaches, 
is shown to be weak in many things. In the first place, because the man whom he 
formed was not able to remain such as he had intended him to be; and because 
he cannot be good who gavea law to the first man, that he should eat of all the 
trees of paradise, but that he should not touch the tree of knowledge; and if he 
should eat of it, he should die. For why should he forbid him to eat and to know 
what is good and what evil, that, knowing, he might shun the evil and choose 
the good? But this he did not permit; and because he did eat in violation of the 
commandment, and discovered what is good, and learned for the sake of honour 
to cover his nakedness . . . he condemns to death him who had learned to do 
honour to God and curses the serpent who had shown him these things. But 
truly, if man was to be injured by this means, why did he place the cause of in- 
jury in paradise at all? But if that which he placed in paradise was good, it is 
not the part of one that is good to restrain another from good. 


Peter, after further devout defense of the Creator revealed in the 
Scriptures, demands of Simon a means of apprehending the unknown 
God. Simon’s reply must be quoted in full (Ch. tx1): 


Listen now, therefore. Did you never in thought reach forth your mind into 
regions or islands situated far away, and remain so fixed in them that you could 
not even see the people that were before you, or know where yourself were sitting, 
by reason of the delightfulness of those things on which you were gazing? And 
Peter said: It is true, Simon, this has often occurred to me. Then Simon said: 
In this way now reach forth your sense into heaven,® yea above the heaven, 
and behold that there must be some place beyond the world, or outside the world, 
in which there is neither heaven nor earth, and where no shadow of these things 
produces darkness; and consequently, since there are neither bodies in it, nor 
darkness occasioned by bodies, there must of necessity be immense light; and 
consider of what sort that light must be, that is never succeeded by darkness. 
For if the light of this sun fills this whole world, how great do you suppose that 
bodiless and infinite light to be? So great, doubtless, that this light of the sun 
would seem to be darkness and not light, in comparison. 


This report of the disputes between Peter and Simon, like Niceta’s 


8 The phrase suggests the lines spoken by Faustus (1, i, 61-62): But his dominion that 
exceeds in this / Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man. 
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account of the latter’s reputation, would undoubtedly present a monster 
of heresy and blasphemy to the view of the pious believer. But certainly 
it is not as a pious believer that Marlowe would have read it. And if it 
is read in the spirit of the humanist and intellectual free lance, with what 
attributes does it clothe the protagonist of Gnostic heresy? First, a mili- 
tant restlessness of spirit which rejects ideals of peace and order. Again, 
an incisive realistic logic which seizes upon inconsistencies in the text 
of the Scriptures and in orthodox dogma. Finally, a dominant power of 
imagination, urgent to break down the barriers of the known and reach 
out into the infinite, and expressing itself in poetic superlatives. In brief, 
for the reader of antinomian temper, Simon emerges as a splendid rebel, 
and this is surely as Marlowe would have seen him.*® 

The above group of attributes virtually constitutes, indeed, the tradi- 
tional characterization of Marlowe himself, as it has been derived from 
his life records and his own dramatic expression. We recall Kyd’s ar- 
raignment of Marlowe as one who “hath quoted a number of con- 
trarieties out of Scripture, and (he) did strive in argument to frustrate 
and confute what hath been spoke and writt by prophets and such holie 
men.” Again, we may cite a phrase applied to Marlowe’s mental 
temper by one of his modern interpreters, Professor Boas: “‘A rationalist 
intelligence blasting its destructive way through all that was held in 
reverential awe by his contemporaries.” This describes with singular 
aptness the driving force of Simon’s logic against Peter’s devout accept- 
ance of dogma. And as the impatient rationalism of Marlowe repeats 
that of the early thinker, so also does his characteristic “passion pour 
Vinfini” recall the imagination of Simon which would reach forth “into 
heaven, yea above the heaven,” into a region of measureless and infinite 
light. 

The affinity between the two temperaments need not be labored. The 
nature of Simon is obviously one to which Marlowe’s is attuned. And 
beyond this, Simon is a personality with an exalted sense of his own 
being, believing himself to participate in Godhead. In the light of Mar- 
lowe’s acquaintance with this superhuman figure, how are we to read 
Dr. Faustus? 


* It may be said, in support of this humanistic reading of the record, that to the secular 
vision of Renaissance Italy Simon appeared in no ignoble light. In none of the pictures 
that I have seen is he presented with grotesque or offensive accent. The picture attributed 
to Ludovico Caracci (1555-1619) shows him in his headlong fall as a man of splendid 
physique; the scene gives the suggestion of great power about to be destroyed. And the 
representation of Simon in a fresco in the Brancacci Chapel which is attributed to Filippino 
Lippi is described by Mrs. Jameson as “a magnificent figure, who might serve for a 
Prospero” (op. cit., p. 204). 

1 Cf. Boas, Marlowe and his Circle, p. 75. 4 Thid., p. 77. 
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It is commonly said of the hero of Marlowe’s drama that in so far as 
he rises above the hero of the Faustbook he represents an infiltration of 
the poet’s own personality. Something of truth there’ undoubtedly is 
in this statement, inasmuch as Tamburlaine and Barabbas, as well as 
Dr. Faustus, embody the projection of a will-to-power which must hence 
be regarded as dominant in Marlowe’s psychology. But in the case of 
Dr. Faustus, the conventional criticism requires that we go much farther, 
regarding the projection of the poet’s personality as completely filling 
the gap between the figure of legend and the tragic hero. In the absence 
of any available contributory source, we should be obliged to fall back 
on such a hypothesis, although it has its difficulties. The legendary hero, 
although he is in an extremely interesting situation, is himself of little 
inherent interest—certainly lacking in the magnetism necessary to at- 
tract an imaginative reader into a sense of identity. Marlowe would not 
have found in him an object for his characteristic interest in “human 
passion in dilation under stress of inordinate desires and extraordinary 
afflictions,”’ and we are driven to assume that he clothed this inadequate 
model with an exaltation which he felt would have been his own in the 
given circumstances. That is not impossible; but a dramatic imagination 
is not usually forced to consume its own substance unless starved for 
available external food. Further, not even the most unquestioning ad- 
herent of the conventional view of Marlowe’s self-projection would be 
willing to apply it literally and consistently, to the point of including 
Faustus’ aspiration to Godhead (1. i. 63-64): 


A sound magician is a demi-god. 
Here, tire my brains to get a deity. 


But all these difficulties are resolved through Simon Magus, superhuman 
prototype of Faustus, linked externally with the hero of the Historie 
and representing, through basic affinity, Marlowe’s own temperament. 

To assert, then, in the presence of an available contributory source, 
that Marlowe made up for the deficiencies of the hero of the Historie 
wholly by an objectified concept of himself is to dogmatize. That 
this source provides a hero similar in many aspects to the legendary 
Faust, associated with him in a long tradition but constructed on a far 
more heroic scale, cannot be dismissed as coincidence. 

Further, the employment of plural sources is in accord with Marlowe’s 
habit as we know it from Tamburlaine. The variety of source-materials 
for the latter play assembled by Miss Ellis-Fermor creates an initial 
presumption as to Marlowe’s source technique with which Professor 
Boas’ assertion of a sole exclusive source for Dr. Faustus in the Faust- 
book is strikingly at variance. 
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Acceptance of the conclusions of this paper with regard to Marlowe’s 
use of the Acts of Peter and the Recognitions carries implications beyond 
the extension of our knowledge of Marlowe’s Belesenheit. Within limits, 
they have a bearing on the question of the date of composition of Dr. 
Faustus. The argument for an early date, 1588-89, is based by its pro- 
ponents largely on internal evidence, the academic quality of the play 
and the learned references, which seem to bring it near to Marlowe’s 
Cambridge period. The reflection of further reading in ecclesiastical 
literature recorded in this paper might seem to favor this hypothesis. 
At the same time the maturity of thought in Dr. Faustus precludes the 
theory of an extremely early date. 

Marlowe’s use of literary treatments of Simon Magus is, then, an aid to 
the interpretation of Dr. Faustus, in so far as we are thereby enabled to 
resolve the riddle of its inequality of scale on a rational basis. We need 
no longer have recourse, in order to explain the strange juxtaposing of 
exalted and base, spiritual and earthy, to the theory that Marlowe’s 
imagination operated on a kind of alternating current, which now led 
him, in a mood of exaltation, to throw himself completely into the 
hero’s situation, now relaxed to allow him to record impersonally the 
comic trivialities of the same hero. But in the light of an available con- 
tributory source for the hero, we can follow the undulations of the plane 
of the play as reactions to varying aspects of blended source material. 
Throughout the low comedy sequences, Dr. Faustus keeps more or less 
to the plane of the hero of the Historie—the jaunty wizard who is the 
direct descendant of a circus version of Simon Magus. But certain 
situations in the play are fraught with profound emotional suggestion. 
Such are, particularly, the opening scenes, where the hero glimpses the 
infinite possibilities of magical power; the intermediate scenes where he 
is torn by inner conflict; and the final scene of desperate hope and tragic 
defeat. These evoke the image of Faustus’ prototype in its original heroic 
outline, the magician capable of such dazzling wonders that he was re- 
puted a demi-god, whose magnificent belief in himself led him to attempt 
flight into heaven. Artistic unity of impression such as surrounds the 
single-minded conqueror Tamburlaine is under such circumstances im- 
possible. But Marlowe has achieved a far more important thing in 
Dr. Faustus than external unity—he has recreated a superman. 


BEATRICE DAW BROWN 
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VI 


THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE’S EDITORSHIP 
OF THE ARCADIA, 


HE known facts of the several versions of the Arcadia have been 

presented many times. Briefly, the original version was widely 
circulated in manuscript but™never printed. Sidney commenced an 
elaborate revision, which was left unfinished at his death in 1586. In q 
1590 the revised portion was published, superintended, without much | — 
doubt, by Fulke Greville. In 1593 appeared a new edition, supervised by 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke, which consisted of the revised portion 
with the addition of the third, fourth, and fifth books from the earlier 
manuscript version to complete the story. This edition was accompanied 
by a prefatory address to the reader by H. S. in which appeared the 
following statement: 


The disfigured face, gentle Reader, wherewith this worke not long since appeared 
to the common view, moved that noble Lady, to whose honor consecrated, to 
whose protection it was committed, to take in hand the wiping away those 
spottes wherewith the beauties therof were unworthely blemished. But as often 
in repairing a ruinous house, the mending of some olde part occasioneth the 
making of some new; so here her honourable labour begonne in correcting the 
faults, ended in supplying the defectes; by the view of what was ill done guided 
to the consideration of what was not done.! 











The statement by H. S. has been generally interpreted to mean that 
Lady Mary not only edited her brother’s work but also exercised her 
own literary talents and judgment in revision. In 1891, before the Old 
Arcadia had become available for comparison with the last three books 
of the 1593 folio,? Heinrich Oskar Sommer compared the first part to the 
1590 quarto and came to the following conclusion: 


The statements concerning the relationship of the quarto to the first and all 
other folio editions generally given by bibliographers and literary scholars are 
erroneous. There do not exist numberless variations between the two texts... . 
Nobody seems ever to have compared the two texts, and the erroneous state- 


1 Sidney’s Complete Works, Cambridge edition, ed. Albert Feuillerat, 1, 524. Page refer- 
Fes ences throughout are to the Cambridge edition. 

? The original manuscript version was lost sight of until 1907. Since then six copies have 
t been discovered, one of which has been printed as Vol. rv of the Cambridge edition of the 
Ei Complete Works. I shall follow throughout the convenient terminology now generally used: 
Old Arcadia for theoriginal version; New Arcadia for the unfinished revision of the 1590 
quarto; Arcadia for the version of the 1593 folio, and in a general sense for reference to the 
totality of the romance in all versions. 
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ment seems to be caused by the words in the preface in the folio edition ‘To the 
Reader.” 


Sommer’s results with regard to the quarto have been confirmed by 
Albert Feuillerat* and R. W. Zandvoort.’ Zandvoort’s apparently more 
minute examination of the two texts shows more verbal variations than 
Sommer leads one to expect, but on the whole his results support Som- 
mer’s conclusion that the prose text of the quarto was reprinted in the 
folio, with editorial corrections and emendations, but no revision of what 
Lady Mary believed to be her brother’s own work. 

Comparison of the two texts of the New Arcadia failed to substantiate 
the traditional interpretation of the preface, but in 1907 the discovery of 
complete manuscripts of the Old Arcadia provided a new field for its 
application. Important differences were found to exist between the 
manuscript and folio versions of the last three books, and were un- 
hesitatingly ascribed to tampering by Lady Mary. The nature of the 
major changes suggested revision for the sake of taste or morals. Bertram 
Dobell, the discoverer of the first three manuscripts of the Old Arcadia, 
commented on the statement by H. S.: “It is. . . clear enough from it 
that the Countess allowed herself a good deal of freedom in dealing with 
her brother’s work.” From a comparison of the 1593 text with the manu- 
scripts he concluded: “though she made few (if any) actual additions to 
the romance, she yet dealt very freely with the latter part of it in the 
way of rearranging and revising the text, and in suppressing portions of 
it.” Following Dobell, a succession of comparative studies of the two 
versions, culminating in that of R. W. Zandvoort in 1929, led to the same 
conclusion. Zandvoort stated: ‘‘As will be shown, Mary, so far from 
faithfully reprinting the original version with only such alterations as the 
revised books rendered necessary, subjected it to a good deal of bowdler- 
izing.””? Reliance for critical purposes on revision by Lady Mary as 
established fact has been frequent.® 
The interpretation of the preface to the folio as indicating revision 


5 Introduction, The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, a facsimile of the original quarto 
edition, p. 6. * Preface, Sidney’s Complete Works, 1, viii. 

5 Sidney’s Arcadia, a Comparison between the Two Versions (1929), pp. 23-29; 

6 “New Light upon Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’,”” Quarterly Review, crx (1909), 78. 

1 Sidney’s Arcadia, a Comparative Study of the Two Versions (Amsterdam: N. V. Swets 
and Zeitlinger), p. 28. See also Samuel Lee Wolff, The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prove 
Fiction (Columbia University Press, 1912), pp. 346-347; Albert Feuillerat, prefatory note 
to the Cambridge edition of the quarto (1922); Mario Praz, “Sidney’s Original Arcadia,” 
The London Mercury, xv (1927), 513-514. 

* See Edwin Greenlaw, “Sidney’s Arcadia as an Example of Elizabethan Allegory,” 
Kittredge Anniversary Papers (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1913), p. 335, n. 3; William 
Dinsmore Briggs, “Political Ideas in Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’,” SP, xvi (1931), 151, n. 24 
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on Lady Mary’s part was originally applied to the New Arcadia. When 
comparison of the quarto and folio texts necessitated rejection of this 
theory, critical re-examination of the preface should have followed. 
Instead, the apparently fixed idea of revision by Lady Mary was simply 
transferred to the part of the folio text reprinted from a manuscript of 
the Old Arcadia. This transference was justified to a degree by the dif- 
ferences found between the three books of the Old Arcadia in the folio 
and the same three books in the complete manuscripts of the Old Arcadia 
which had come to light. The impulse to the interpretation of these 
variations as due to unauthorized revision by Lady Mary, however, came 
from the idea of revision already established by the preface. I do not 
find that the preface warrants the expectation of any revision except in 
connection with the quarto. Such an interpretation was possible, but 
since it is not substantiated by comparison of the texts, one of two con- 
clusions must follow: either the preface is not dependable as evidence, or 
it is open to new interpretation. Careful reading supports the latter con- 
clusion. The resulting interpretation is not only consistent with the 
evidence from comparison of the quarto and folio texts, but is also more 
consistent in itself than that of the earlier commentators. 
The opening statement of the preface, 



























































The disfigured face, gentle Reader, wherewith this worke not long since appeared 
to the common view, moved that noble Lady, to whose Honour consecrated, to 
whose protection it was committed, to take in hand the wiping away those 
spottes wherewith the beauties therof were unworthely blemished,’ 














must refer, not to what Sidney wrote, but to faults in the editing of that 
work for the quarto, presumably by Fulke Greville. If the 1590 edition 
had been of the Old Arcadia, and it had been Lady Mary who was bring- 
ing to view the New Arcadia, she might have referred to the earlier text 
as “disfigured” and containing spots to be wiped away, because of Sid- 
ney’s own rejection of that version for the revision under way. But as 
the situation stands, the statement can mean nothing but a criticism of 
editorship. Greville’s relation to the Arcadia was entirely authorized. 
Sidney had left his unfinished revision in Greville’s charge, and Greville 
consulted Sidney’s widow and his father-in-law, Sir Francis Walsingham, 
about the publication, as we know from a letter by Greville to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, of November, 1586.'° Evidently he did not consult Lady 
Mary, who certainly had some right to consider herself as standing in 
closest relation to the Arcadia. Her criticism may have been exaggerated 
* Works, 1, 524. 


10 Quoted by Wallace, Life of Sidney, p. 232; reference, “State Papers—Dom.—Eliz. 
vol. cxcv.” 
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by resentment of a personal slight; but that it was not unjustified is 
shown by Zandvoort’s collation, which reveals numerous variations in 
the folio to be corrections of what were obviously errors in the editing 
or printing of the quarto." Thus far the situation should be without 
question, although Sommer quotes this first sentence of the preface as 
having suggested the idea of revision of Sidney’s text by his sister. 

It is the second sentence in the preface which contains the most 
legitimate suggestion that Lady Mary made revisions upon the MS: 


But as often in repairing a ruinous house, the mending of some olde part occa- 
sioneth the making of some new; so here her honourable labour begonne in 
correcting the faults, ended in supplying the defectes; by the view of what was 
ill-done guided to the consideration of what was not done. 


This statement could mean that the faults corrected were those of the 
printed text, and defects supplied were those of the manuscript, defects 
in her brother’s literary accomplishment. Such a division of reference 
without indication of the fact seems however, altogether unlikely. If no 
more had been written in the preface, and we had never seen the 1593 
folio, the far more reasonable inference would be that Greville not only 
made errors but omissions, which Lady Mary supplied from her brother’s 
manuscript. Since what was “‘ill-done” was done by Greville, it would 
hardly have “guided to the consideration of what was not done” by 
Sidney. 

The next two sentences, however, state that Lady Mary supplemented 
Greville’s work, the publication of the unfinished revision, by a con- 
clusion of the story furnished from Sidney’s own writing: 


Which part with what advise entred into, with what sucesse it hath beene passed 
through, most by her doing, all by her directing, if they may be entreated not 
to define, which are unfurnesht of meanes to discerne, the rest (it is hoped) will 
favourably censure. But this they shall, for theyr better satisfaction, understand, 
that though they finde not what might be expected, they may finde nevertheless 
as much as was intended, the conclusion, not the perfection of Arcadia: and that 
no further then the Authours own writings, or knowen determinations could 
direct. 


The discovery of the Old Arcadia manuscripts has shown that the con- 
clusion announced by H. S. was made by adding the last three books of 
the Old Arcadia. 

The first sentence of the preface announces correction of editorial 
errors in the quarto; the second sentence repeats the statement of 
correction of errors, and announces another division in Lady Mary’s 
task, the adding of new material. “Which part,” opening the third 


™ Op. cit., p. 26. 
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sentence, most logically refers to that part of Lady Mary’s work not 
mentioned until the immediately preceding sentence, the addition of 
new matter. The next sentence is in exposition of this same “part,” the 
supplementing of the quarto. To avert criticism the situation is ex- 
plained (with reticence of detail, it must be admitted): some may have 
been led to expect that the defects of the quarto, which left the story 
unfinished, are to be supplied, that the Arcadia will be presented as a 
perfect narrative in this edition; but all that is intended is the “‘conclu- 
sion, not the perfection of Arcadia.” The statement evidently refers to 
the fact that, while the conclusion of the story could be supplied from 
the Old Arcadia, new episodes had been introduced into the New Arcadia 
and left unfinished. The folio Arcadia consists of two sections with a 
considerable gap between in the narrative. The writer of the preface 
explains that this is because his edition goes “no further than the 
Authours own writings, or knowen determinations could direct.” The 
remaining sentence of the section of the preface on revision emphasizes 
fidelity to Sidney’s own writing: 


Whereof who sees not the reason, must consider there may be reason which hee 
sees not. Albeit I dare affirme hee either sees, or from wiser judgements then his 
owne may heare, that Sir Philip Sidneies writings can no more be perfected with- 
out Sir Philip Sidney, then A ppelles pictures without A ppelles. 


Only by careless or strained interpretation can any part of the preface 
to the folio be construed to suggest that Lady Mary revised or added 
to her brother’s writing. Instead, there is explicit statement to the con- 
trary. The concluding statement of the section quoted displays pride in 
Sidney as a literary artist, and resentment of the presumption that any 
other hand might touch up his work. In the light of the conclusion of the 
quoted part of the preface, the tone of the opening in regard to the quarto 
is most reasonably to be interpreted in the same way, as concern for the 
integrity of Sidney’s work exactly as it came from his hand. The fact 
that Lady Mary rejected for her edition the chapter divisions and sum- 
maries made by Greville for the quarto may be considered as supporting 
the statement of meticulous regard for printing nothing not Sidney’s; 
this omission may, however, have been influenced by pique against 
Greville—an attitude suggested, at least, by the rather strong terms of 
the opening sentences of the preface. Zandvoort’s collation of the quarto, 
folio, and manuscript texts shows a further faithfulness on Lady Mary’s 
part to what she knew to be Sidney’s own. As appears in a note prefixed 
to the quarto, Sidney had not completed the revision of the eclogues, but 
left them for selection and arrangement to the “‘over-seer of the print.” 
Mary restored seven eclogues from the Old Arcadia which had been left 
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out of the quarto, and in cases of deviation between the text of the 
eclogues in the original and the quarto “restores the readings of the Old 
Arcadia nearly everywhere.”” Zandvoort also states that in the text of 
the romance apart from the eclogues, the folio frequently agrees with 
the Old Arcadia against the quarto. As he suggests, it was reasonable 
that Lady Mary should have felt a confidence in the autograph manu- 
script of the Old Arcadia received from her brother over that of the re- 
vised version which “had been four years in strange hands before 
printed,” whenever a reading from the former seemed preferable.” 

The total result of Zandvoort’s collation shows Lady Mary’s relation 
to the part of the folio which had appeared in the quarto to have been 
that of an entirely conscientious, though not particularly accurate, 
editor: she corrected many errors of the quarto, which she balanced by 
nearly as many fresh errors, but she did not tamper with Sidney’s 
writing. The collation of the last three books of the folio with the manu-— 
scripts of the Old Arcadia, however, shows important differences. That 
these differences should be due to liberties taken by Lady Mary with the 
text of her brother’s manuscript seems exceedingly unlikely in considera- 
tion of the fact that she did not take similar liberties with the text which 
had been edited by Greville. She would naturally have had more respect 
for what she knew to be purely her brother’s writing than for a text 
which might already have been tampered with by another editor. The 
fact that the New Arcadia had been published would not have exercised 
any restraint unfelt in connection with the manuscript, as the manuscript 
had been widely read; furthermore, she could easily have claimed, if she 
had made changes in the quarto, to be restoring the original text. 

Although examination of the folio and quarto relations to the manu- 
script would seem to build up the opposite expectation, Zandvoort, on 
finding differences between the folio and the original version, at once 
ascribes them to revision according to Lady Mary’s taste. The tradi- 
tional interpretation of the preface to the folio prepares the mind for 
this conclusion; re-examination of the preface seems to me to demand 
that some other explanation be sought, for carefully read, it cannot be 
reconciled to the interpretation of unauthorized revision by Lady Mary. 
If none can be found, one may suspect the preface of being unreliable. 
On the other hand, if some other explanation can be found, consistent 
both with the preface and all the other facts involved, the preface stands 
as important evidence in its favor. 

A simple and wholly adequate explanation is suggested in the preface 
itself: the’conclusion of the Arcadia goes “no further then the Authours 
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12 Zandvoort, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 8 Tbid., p. 26. 
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own writings, or knowen determinations could direct.”” The statement 
indicates that Lady Mary may have had special knowledge of Sidney’s 
intentions for revision of the last three books of the Old Arcadia. The 
probability of this conclusion is supported by the statement of a paralle| 
situation in regard to the original publication of the New Arcadia. Gre- 
ville wrote, in the letter to Sir Francis Walsingham previously referred 
to, that the copy which he had of Sidney’s revision of the original 
Arcadia was to be “amended by a direction set down under his own 
hand.” The revisions in the last three books of the Old Arcadia as they 
appear in the folio are so comparatively slight that they must have 
preceded the elaborate unfinished revision which appeared in the quarto. 
It is entirely reasonable that Sidney should have done some such pre- 
liminary revision on the Old Arcadia before the larger project developed 
fully in his mind. If such were the case, no one was more likely to possess 
the unique manuscript containing these revisions or notes than Lady 
Mary. Her manuscript may also have contained some revision which, 
for consistency, required further changes, fully justified. 

Greville states in the letter to Walsingham, endorsed November, 1586, 
that the revision intrusted to him was done four or five years before," 
which means that any preliminary revision must have followed very 
shortly upon sending the final pages of the original manuscript to Lady 
Mary, that is, between 1580 and 1582."* Copies were probably made at 
once, at least one by the hand or direction of Sidney himself, since in 
October 15, 1580, he wrote to his brother Robert: ‘“My toyfull booke I 
will send with Gods helpe by February.”” Although copies of the Old 
Arcadia were numerous by 1586,'* it is entirely probable that so early as 
October, 1580, Sidney may have recalled his first draft from Lady Mary 
for the preparation of the copy to Robert, and kept it on hand for the 
work of revision. The original would naturally be preferred to a copy 
with inevitable inaccuracies. Zandvoort establishes that Sidney must 
have written the New Arcadia with the first draft or a copy before him." 
He assumes a copy because he interprets the dedicatory letter to Lady 
Mary which was printed with the 1590 quarto to mean that the auto- 
graph manuscript of the Old Arcadia never left her possession.”° There is 

4 Quoted by Wallace, Life of Sidney, p. 232; reference, “State Papers —Dom.—Eliz. 
vol. cxcv.” See also Zandvoort, op. cit., p. 2. 

4% With Zandvoort, I interpret Greville’s statement as applying to the revised version, 
not the Old Arcadia. See Zandvoort, op. cit., p. 6. 

46 Zandvoort has reviewed the conflicting evidence for the time of composition of the 
Old Arcadia (op. cit., pp. 5-7), and I agree that the evidence is stronger for the later date, 
1580. 17 Quoted by Zandvoort, op. cit., p. 5. 


18 Greville’s letter to Walsingham, “a correction . . . fitter to be printed then the first, 
which is so common.” 19 Op. cit., p. 67. 20 Op. cit., p. 26. 
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no evidence that such was the case. The letter was undoubtedly written 
in 1580, and refers only to the composition of the Old Arcadia, not to 
what happened to the manuscript afterwards.” Zandvoort was probably 
influenced unconsciously by the preface inserted in the folio of 1613 and 
subsequent editions to introduce the last three books. 


So that all which followeth here of this Work, remayned as it was done and sent 
away in severall loose sheets (beeing never after reviewed, nov so much as seene 
all together by himself) without any certaine disposition or perfect order . . . 
therefore with much labor were the best coherencies, that could be gathered out 
of those scattred papers, made, and afterwards printed as now it is. 


The preface has no authority, and clearly represents a merging of in- 
formation from the dedicatory letter written for the Old Arcadia with 
the statement by the “‘over-seer” of the 1590 quarto, the New Arcadia: 


As also if any defect be found in the Eclogues, which although they were of Sir 
Philip Sidneis writing, yet were they not perused by him, but left till the worke 
had bene finished, that then choise should have bene made, which should have 
bene taken, and in what manner brought in. At this time they have bene chosen 
and disposed of as the over-seer thought best. 


Greville makes no mention of any manuscript except the New Arcadia 
having been left with him. It was perfectly natural that Sidney should 
have intrusted his final, and more manly, literary effort to his friend, but 
for reasons of sentiment, the original draft, if Sidney did borrow it for 
revision, would have reverted to Lady Mary. If he made preliminary 
revisions or notes on a copy such as the alterations in the 1593 text 
represent, the manuscript would still have been practically an Old 
Arcadia, and such a manuscript with emendations in her brother’s hand 
would have been of particular interest to Lady Mary. 

The hypothesis of revision by Sidney is not inconsistent with the fact 
of differences between the manuscripts of the Old Arcadia now available 
and the text of the last three books of the folio. None of the six manu- 
scripts, Zandvoort states, represents Sidney’s autograph.” If Sidney 
made revisions or notations for revision after the initial completion of 
the Arcadia, they would not be expected to appear in any of the copies 
for circulation, the origin of which either directly or through re-copies 
would almost certainly have been the Arcadia as first presented to Lady 
Mary. The theory of revision by Sidney is adequate to explain the fact 
of differences between the texts, and it is more consistent with the 
preface to the folio and with attendant circumstances than is the idea 
of revision by Lady Mary. 


™ “Being done in loose sheetes of paper, most of it in your presence, the rest, by sheetes. 
sent unto you, as fast as they were done.” 2 Op. cit., p. 14. 
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So far as can be determined from their writings on the subject, the 
view that the revisions are by Lady Mary appears to be a postulation 
with Dobell, Feuillerat, Praz, and Zandvoort rather than an hypothesis. 
Feuillerat does not refer to specific passages and merely makes his state- 
ment without discussion. Dobell’s treatment of the subject contains an 
element of unreliability which justifies leaving it out of further considera- 
tion.” The points of view of Praz and Zandvoort are identical; Zandvoort 
expands the arguments of Praz and supports them with more detailed 
evidence. In his study of the two versions of the Arcadia for Sidney’s 
progress as a story-teller, a thinker, and a stylist, Zandvoort had oc- 
casion to examine every revision thoroughly. The character of his work 
as a whole is confidence-inspiring, and the results of his collations are 
invaluable to any consideration of textual problems. Yet his ascription 
to Lady Mary of the changes in the two episodes involving sex-conduct 
seems to be a postulation purely on the ground of an ethical judgment 
that the sex-aspects of the original version were unacceptable to her 
taste because she was a woman.” 

A change in the episode of Pyrocles’ visit to Philoclea’s chamber at the 
end of Book m1, and deletion of a frustrated attempt on Pamela’s 
virginity by Musidorus, also in Book m1, are the revisions most funda- 
mental both to the story and ethically, and have had most attention.” 


* Dobeil discusses several passages, stressing the deletion of a frustrated attempt by 
Musidorus on Pamela’s virginity, but curiously makes no mention of the most elaborate 
revision, that of the episode of Pyrocles’ visit to Philoclea’s chamber, and summarizes the 
manuscript version in terms of the manner in which the episode appears in the folio. I can 
offer no possible explanation of this procedure on his part. 

™ At the time of my first consideration of the subject no one, so far as I could discover, 
had suggested the view at which I arrived. In the following year, however, Miss Mona 
Wilson stated in regard to one of the revisions: ‘There can be little doubt that the altera- 
tion, though made by the Countess of Pembroke, follows Sidney’s directions”; Sir Philip 
Sidney (London: Duckworth, 1931), p. 154. Miss Wilson gives no indication of the reasons 
for her conclusion. Dr. Kenneth O. Myrick, in Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman 
(Harvard University Press, 1935), agrees with Miss Wilson and gives several pages to 
presentation of evidence (pp. 286-289). Dr. Myrick notes briefly and correctly the possi- 
bility of re-interpretation of the prefatory note, and presents one significant but incon- 
clusive argument based on an adjustment of the revisions attributed to Lady Mary to a 
change in method of craftsmanship followed by Sidney in the major revision known to be 
of his authorship, evidence quite insufficient to offset the bulk of writing and analysis on 
the other side. Furthermore, Dr. Myrick’s final argument is an attribution to Sidney 
himself of a desire to purify the sex-conduct of the Arcadia similar to that ascribed to Lady 
Mary. On this point, in spite of the sound and learned character of Dr. Myrick’s work in 
its special field of Sidney’s literary theory and craftsmanship, I believe there is misinter- 
pretation, not only of Elizabethan literary and social background, but of the ethical 
organization of the Arcadia. 

% rv, 216 ff. and 11, 52 ff.; rv, 189 ff., 286, and 1, 27, 118-119. 
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In the Old Arcadia Pyrocles arranged the opportunity to visit Philoclea un- 
disturbed in her chamber only with the purpose of immediate consummation of 
their love; in the folio the purpose is to achieve an elopement with Philoclea. In 
the original, Musidorus in the course of his elopment with Pamela, overcome by 
her charms while she is sleeping, is about to attempt immediate consummation 
of their love in violation of his vow to her, an attempt frustrated by the attack 
of the outlaws. This is deleted in the folio. 


In the revision of the central episode of Pyrocles and Philoclea, about a page 
of the prose text is omitted, and also a song describing Philoclea’s charms which 
Sidney had transferred to the New Arcadia, ascribing it there to Pyrocles as he 
watches the two princesses bathing in the River Ladon.** Two and one-half pages 
are added. The revision of the scene in Philoclea’s chamber vitally affects the 
concluding situation of the story, and the folio shows careful revision for con- 
sistency. At least nineteen changes were made in the part of the text following 
the end of Book m1, and eleven in the preceding part of the text to make all that 
leads up to the episode consistent. All of the changes are minute, a few lines at 
most, often only a phrase or single word. There is only one slip: in the manuscript 
the princes are accused of different crimes, subject to different punishment; in 
the folio they are accused of the same crime, for which one punishment is an- 
nounced (1, 196) but later are condemned to the different punishments of the 
manuscript (11, 198). ‘ 


Similarly, a change is made for consistency with the deletion of the Musidorus 
episode. In the manuscript, when the story comes back to Musidorus (rv, 286), 
the outlaws are described as ‘guyded by the everlasting Justice to bee Chastizers 
of Musidorus broken vowe.’ In the folio (1m, 119) it is the outlaws who are the 
recipients of divine justice: ‘they were guided by the everlasting Justice, using 
themselves to bee punishers of theyr faultes, and making theyr owne actions the 
beginning of their chastizements (unhappely both for him and themselves) to 
light on Musidorus.’ 


Consideration of the two major revisions with other revisions furnishes 
evidence that Lady Mary had in her possession a manuscript which had 
been revised by Sidney. The folio contains one passage of nearly four 
pages not in the manuscripts which even Zandvoort says “‘in all proba- 
bility represents (not Mary’s but) Sidney’s own work.”’ “If this supposi- 
tion is correct,” Zandvoort continues, ‘Sidney left at least one fragment 
of what was to have been the last book of the New Arcadia: and Mary 
was for once well-advised in inserting it in her edition of the original 
version.” Zandvoort displays a caution about ascribing this passage to 
Sidney that he does not show in ascribing the other revisions to Lady 
Mary. The facts that the passage is episodic, not affecting the main 
plot; that it is an isolated instance of such expansion in the section of the 


% 7, 288 ff. 27 Op. cit., p. 38. 
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folio taken from the Old Arcadia, and occurs in the last of these three 
books, so that it could not represent a treatment Lady Mary had in- 
tended to apply to the entire section and then abandoned; that the 
method is exactly that of similar expansions in the New Arcadia; and 
that it reveals the political iaterest characteristic of Sidney, make the 
probability so near a certainty that tentativeness seems superfluous. 

The correspondences to Sidney’s method in the New Arcadia are well 
presented by Zandvoort: 


The episode corresponds, roughly, to p. 331, 1. 19——p. 333, 1. 14 of the Old 
Arcadia; the manner in which the original has been recast and elaborated is the 
same that we shall find applied in the revision of Books 1 and 1. It has been al- 
most entirely rewritten, but is inlaid with sentences and bits of sentences from 
the older version. Thus Iv, 332, 20-22 = 1, 149, 28-29; ibid., 22-30 =u, 152, 30- 
37; ibid., 31-32 =n, 149, 25; ibid., 34-36 =u, 152, 37-38; ibid., 36-39 =11, 152, 
27-29; tv, 333, 13-14 =, 152, 40—153, 1. This method, as will be shown in our 
next chapter, is typically Sidneian. 





Entirely in the manner of the New Arcadia, where the thread of narrative is 
often dropped half-way, to be resumed many pages further on, the present epi- 
sode begins by taking up the story of Plangus where the revised version had left 
it at the end of Book m (Vol. 1, page 338). There Basilius declares: ‘Fayne he 
{viz. Plangus’ would have had succour of my selfe, but the course of my life 
being otherwise bent, I onely accompanied him with some that might safely 
guide him to the great Euarchus’ (ll. 20-22); the Folio episode opens with: 
‘The woefull Prince Plangus receyving of Basilius no other succours but only 
certayne to conduct him to Euarchus .. .’ (1m, 149, 14-15). This way of linking 
up with the previous instalment of the story is exactly paralleled by the way 
the second part of Plangus’ adventures is linked up with the first: ‘But thus was 
Antiphilus redeemed, and (though against the consent of all her nobility) mar- 
ried to Erona; in which case the two Greeke Princes (being called away by an 
other adventure) left them’ (1, 236, 37-40); and: ‘It may please you to under- 
stand, since it pleaseth you to demaund, that Antiphilus being crowned, & so 
left by the famous Princes Musidorus & Pyrocles (led thence by the challenge 
of Anaxius ...)’ (1, 330, 7-10).%* 


The character of the passage is not, however, that of a fragment, or an 
insertion, as Zandvoort describes it. As his analysis shows, it is a rewrit- 
ing, exactly taking the place, with finished transitions, of the original 
passage in the Old Arcadia. The Plangus episode shows that Sidney had 
done some revision on the last three books of the Old Arcadia in prepara- 
tion for the completion of the New Arcadia. The passage is an integral 
part of a manuscript, not a fragment, and that Lady Mary should have 
possessed this entire manuscript is far more likely than that she should 


% Op. cit., p. 39. 
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have had only a few pages from it. If this were the case the probability 
that the manuscript would have contained other revisions is so great 
that very strong evidence should be necessary before ascribing any 
variations between the original manuscript and the folio to Lady Mary 
rather than to Sidney himself. Zandvoort concludes his discussion of the 
episode with the statement: “The interpolation made it necessary for the 
Folio editor to modify the account of Kalodulus’ journey towards the 
end of this book, with the result that rv, 381, 1-4 & 26-31 are not in the 
Folio, and that m, 199, 31-37 is not in the original version.” The dog- 
matic shift from Sidney to “the Folio editor” is unjustified. 

Further evidence for a revised manuscript available to Lady Mary 
lies in the transfer by Sidney of material from the last three books of the 
Old Arcadia to the New Arcadia. The story of Strephon, Klaius, and 
Urania, which is briefly sketched in the fourth eclogue of the manuscript 
version (Iv, 306-307), was worked over for the opening of the New 
Arcadia (Chapters 1 and 11). The prose passage is followed in the fourth 
eclogue in the manuscript with two songs by Strephon and Klaius which 
were transferred to the New Arcadia, one song appearing in the first 
eclogue of the quarto (1, 141) and in the second of the folio (see 1, 565), 
and the other in the second eclogue of both quarto and folio (1, 349, see 
1, 565). Both the prose passage and the two songs are omitted from the 
fourth eclogue in the folio, wherein the editor, Zandvoort comments, 
“was perhaps carrying out the author’s own intentions.”® As a matter of 
fact, the utilization of the material in the New Arcadia makes it almost a 
certainty that the folio follows the author’s intentions in the omission. 
Although the exact placement of the songs may have been editorial, as 
we know from the prefatory statement by the “over-seer’’ of the quarto. 

It is noteworthy that the most important revision possibly by Lady 
Mary besides the three already discussed (the Pyrocles-Philoclea, 
Musidorus-Pamela, and Plangus episodes) is a similar omission from the 
fourth eclogue (1v, 312-320) of two prose passages introducing two songs 
transferred by Sidney to the New Arcadia. In the first prose passage 
Philisides tells the story of his life; the song which follows, here in honor 
of Mira, the object of Philisides’ unfortunate love, is assigned in the 
New Arcadia to Amphialus’s wooing of Philoclea (1, 394 ff.). The second 
prose passage links this song with a second song which appears in the 
New Arcadia as a complaint of Musidorus addressed to Pamela (1, 
357 ff.). That Sidney had indicated the deletion of the passages is a more 
reasonable supposition than that Lady Mary should have extracted 
them without authority.* 


* Op. cit., p. 38. 
* Dobell ascribes exaggerated autobiographical importance to these passages (Sidney 
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One further revision ascribed to Lady Mary and significant either by 
extent or subject-matter might very well also have come under Sidney’s 
system of transference of poems. On the first page of Book 111 of the folio 
there is a cut corresponding to pages 159, 1. 26-163, 1. 13 of the Old 
Arcadia. The passage contains three songs, none of which appear in the 
New Arcadia or elsewhere in the last three books of the folio; considered 
in the light of the revisions of the Strephon, Klaius, and Urania, and the 
Philisides passages, it is possible that Sidney indicated a cut, intending 
to use the songs somewhere in the New Arcadia. The prose content of the 
passage is a rather undignified combat of wits between Pyrocles and 
Musidorus on the subject of their loves. Zandvoort’s comment is, 
“Apparently, Mary thought this too frivolous.’*' A more plausible 
reason would be that the passage is distinctly below the level of Sidney’s 
style and humor. It is an intrusion into the Arcadia of an influence from 
Montemayor’s Diana which Sidney otherwise rejected, and Sidney was 
much more likely than anyone else to recognize the passage as a defect. 

The bearing on revision of transference of poems to the New Arcadia 
is of special importance because there was such a transference from the 
episode of Pyrocles’ visit to Philoclea’s chamber. In the manuscript 
Pyrocles, overcome by Philoclea’s reproaches for his supposed unfaith- 
fulness, falls fainting. Philoclea realizes her error, and with embracings, 
tries to bring him back to life. Pyrocles recovers, lifts her in his arms, 
and places her on the bed again. A song is then introduced with the 
following lines: “having so free scope of his servisable sighte, that there 
came into his mynde, a Songe the Shepeheard Philisides had in his hear- 
ing sunge of the beutyes of his unkynde Mistris which in Pyrocles 
Judgement was fully accomplished in Philoclea” (1v, 223). The song 





having represented himself to some degree in Philisides) and considers the omission to be 
due to Mary’s feeling of delicacy about the subject-matter, particularly in relation to 
Philisides’ love for Mira by whom Penelope Devereux (Lady Rich at the time of publica- 
tion) would be understood. That no such embarrassment could have been felt is evident 
from the general circulation of the A strophel and Stella sonnets, far more intimate than the 
Arcadia songs and addressed directly to Penelope Devereux. From the preface to the folio, 
it appears that Lady Mary was planning a new edition of Astrophel and Stella. The prose 
passages are so general and conventional in their details that the motivation for their 
deletion pressed by Dobell could not possibly have existed. Friedrich Brie raises a question 
even as to how far the first passage is autobiographical: “Der ganze Bericht des Philisides 
in der vierten Ecklogue hat sein Vorbild in der siebenten Prosa bei Sannazaro, wo Sincero, 
der wie Philisides als ein Fremder unter den arkadischen Schifern weilt, auf Bittern von 
Charino unter Seafzern seine Lebensgeschichte erziht.’”’ (Sidney’s Arcadia, Eine Studie 
zur Englischen Renaissance, Strassburg: Triibner, 1918, p. 272. Zandvoort also notes this 
observation by Brie, op. cit., p. 191.) Enough parallels are cited to show the generally 
conventional character of the passage, although Sidney adapted the details to facts of 
his own life. 3 OP. cit., p. 29. 
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which follows is a voluptuous head-to-foot catalogue of the beauties 
beheld. It is followed by: “But doo not thinke (Fayre Ladyes) his 
thoughtes had suche Leysure as to ronne over so long a Ditty: The onely 
generall fancy of yt came into his mynde fixed upon the sence of the 
sweet Subject.” Pyrocles immediately,‘uses “the benefit of the Tyme” 
to achieve the desired consummation of his love. In the New Arcadia the 
song is given to Pyrocles as he watches the princesses bathing (1, 218 ff.). 
The removal of the song is no evidence that Sidney had any intention of 
altering the situation, as it fits better dramatically into the situation in 
the New Arcadia to which it was transferred. But it had opened the scene 
in the Old Arcadia to revision of some kind—the substitution of a new 
song or a considerable change in the prose text. 

Of the six significant revisions in the last three books all except the 
Musidorus-Pamela episode are linked in method in a manner to indicate 
revision by Sidney. The Plangus episode shows the rewriting of a passage 
to be kept in its original context. The Strephon, Klaius, and Urania 
passage shows a cut almost certainly in accord with Sidney’s intentions. 
The parallel of transferred songs in this passage and the Philisides pas- 
sage indicates that the cut of the prose introductions of Philisides’ songs 
was also according to Sidney’s intentions. The presence of three songs 
in a prose context of little importance except to furnish occasion for them 
in the Pyrocles-Musidorus passage, at the beginning of Book 11, suggests 
that this cut also was by Sidney’s indication, although we do not have 
the appearance of the songs elsewhere for evidence. The Pyrocles- 
Philoclea episode is related to both revisions which are particularly 
difficult to assign to Lady Mary rather than to Sidney. Like the Plangus 
episode, the passage was rewritten and expanded; as in the Strephon, 
Klaius, and Urania passage, a song was transferred to the New Arcadia. 
In this case, the prose text introducing the song could not simply be cut, 
but necessitated rewriting. 

The relations of the revision of the Pyrocles-Philoclea episode to the 
minor variations, other than merely verbal inaccuracies, between the 
last three books of the manuscript and the folio may be stated briefly. 
There is a considerable number of changes introduced for consistency of 
reference to the captivity episode, added to the preceding part of the 
story in the New Arcadia. It is not likely that Sidney made these changes, 
as any revisions he may have made on the last three books of the Old 
Arcadia manuscript must have preceded the writing of the New Arcadia; 
such revisions represent a very proper editorial function for Lady Mary. 
I find only three other changes, all noted by Zandvoort. A sestina by 
Agelastus (1v, 265-266) has been transferred to the fourth eclogue (11, 
138-139), a change characteristic of Sidney’s procedure elsewhere, and 
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one which Lady Mary would have had no readily conceivable reason to 
make. Philanax’s measures for safety after the rebellion of Book nu, 
which occupy nineteen lines in the manuscript (Iv, 266-267), are cut 
down to four lines in the folio (11, 100). This is not the sort of change one 
would expect from Sidney, but it would be even more difficult to find a 
motivation for Lady Mary to have made it, and it is unsupported by any 
similar change elsewhere that can be ascribed to Lady Mary. It is not 
an editor’s or printer’s error, because the four lines are new lines, not a 
residue from the nineteen. It is possible that the passage had become 
illegible by some accident and that Lady Mary wrote in the four lines 
to make the necessary transition. The third change Zandvoort seems to 
think due to Lady Mary’s conventionality: 

The next interpolation occurs at page 45, lines 36-38. In the mss. Cleophila 
(Pyrocles) promises Basilius a nightly rendez-vous: ‘There do I graunt yow as 
great proportyon as yow will take of free Conference with mee’ (Iv, 209, 7-8). 
The editor deemed it necessary to add a proviso: ‘ever remembring you seeke no 
more, for so shall you but deceyve your selfe, and for ever loose me.’ 


The next lines, preserved in the folio, show this suggestion to be palpably 
absurd: “Basilius, that was oulde ynoughe to knowe that woemen are 
not wonte to appoynt secrett Nighte meetinges for the purchasing of 
Lande (holding hym self allredy an undoubted possessor of his de- 
syers) ...” The interpolation clearly points the humor, and the passage 
is less moral with it than without. 

Aside from the general import, Zandvoort criticizes the revision of the 
Pyrocles-Philoclea episode as inconsistently developed in two of its 
details, and therefore not Sidney’s. Pyrocles, to save the life of Philoclea, 
resolves to commit suicide; before doing so, he prays ‘unto Jupiter” 
(Iv, 272). Zandvoort writes: ““Mary deleted these two words, and 
changed ‘O Jove’ in ll. 25 and 38 into ‘(O) Lord’ (m, 105, 32 and 106, 
4-5), thus producing the incongruity of a suicide invoking the Christian 
deity! Once more she is defeating her own purpose.’ Since the prayer 
is an attempt to justify the suicide in the light of Christian religious 
principles, the incongruity is in the original, but the mingling of Chris- 
tian and pagan terminology is characteristic of the Arcadia and conven- 
tional in Renaissance literature.™ 

A second change on which Zandvoort lays great stress is that of the 
opening sentence of Book 1v, which refers to Dametas’s discovery of 
Pyrocles and Philoclea. The manuscript reads: 


3 Op. cit., p. 32. ® Op. cit., p. 36. 

* If close reasoning is attempted, the evidence is for revision by Sidney. In the New 
Arcadia, he uniformly used the terms of Christianity in situations of comparable religious 
seriousness. See 1, 382-383; 1, 407-410; 1, 426-427; 1, 448; 1, 487. See also rv, 291-292 
and 11, 123-124. 
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The Everlasting Justice (using oure selves to bee the punisshers of oure faultes, 
and making oure owne actions the beginninge of oure Chastisement, that oure 
shame may bee the more manifest, and oure Repentance followe the sooner,) 
tooke Dametas at this present (by whose folly the others wysdome mighte receyve 
the greater overthrowe) to bee the instrument of reveyling the secrettst Con- 
nyng: So evill a grounde dothe evell stande uppon, and so manifest yt ys, 
that no thing Remaynes strongly, but that whiche hathe the good foundacyon 
of goodnes (Iv, 247). 

The folio reads: 

The almightie wisedome evermore delighting to shewe the world, that by un- 
likeliest meanes greatest matters may come to conclusion: that humane reason 
may be the more humbled, and more willinglie geve place to divine providence: 
as at the first it brought in Damaetas to play a part in this royall pageant, so 
having continued him still an actor, now that all things were growne ripe for 
an end, made his folly the instrument of revealing that, which far greater cunning 
had sought to conceale (11, 83). 


Zandvoort comments on the change as follows: ‘In Sidney’s version, 
the sequence of cause and effect is perfect. He knew that such bliss as 
these two lovers had snatched is not enjoyed on this earth with im- 
punity. ... The editor of the folio deleted the sin, and consequently 
had to forego the retribution; thus, for the sake of morality, was the 
author’s moral purpose made void.’** The passage in question, as it 
appears in the manuscript, rather than a tower of strength to Sidney’s 
ethics, as Zandvoort sees it, throws into confusion the moral aspects of 
the whole subsequent course of the story. The only possible interpreta- 
tion of the passage is that Pyrocles and Philoclea had been guilty of sin 
in the light of eternal laws, and deserved punishment which should bring 
them to repentance. But thereafter they are presented as guilty only in 
terms of a cruel Arcadian law; instead of repenting, they remain firm 
in their own conviction of virtue; and they finally triumph, escaping 
punishment and achieving happiness and honor. Zandvoort considers 
that the moral idea of retribution is defeated in the folio by the lovers 
being “represented as the victims of slanderous suspicion” instead of 
actually guilty. But that in the original they are represented not as 
guilty but as the victims of a false social morality appears fully in a 
succession of phrases and clauses (which I have italicized) in the follow- 
ing passage oi the manuscript (Iv, 270-271): 


when hee Pyrocles assuredly perceyved all his action with the Lady Philoclea 
was fully discovered: Remembring with all the Crewelty of the Arcadian Lawes, 
whiche withoute exception did Condempne all to deathe who were founde in 
acte of Mariage without solempnity of Mariage. . . . Looking with a harty greef 
upon the honor of Love, the felowless Philoclea (whose Innocent sowle now enjoy- 


* Op. cit., p. 35. * Op. cit., p. 36. 
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ing his owne goodness did litle knowe the daunger of his ever fayre then sleeping 
harboure) his excellent wit strengthened with vertue, but guyded by Love, had 
soon described to hym self a perfect vision of theyre present Condicion, wherein 
having presently cast a resolute reconing of his owne parte of the misery, not 
onely the cheef but sole Burden of his anguish consisted in the unworthy Case 
which was like to falle upon the best Deserving Philoclea. Hee sawe the mys- 
jortune, not the mysmeaning of his worcke, was like to bring that Creature to ende 
in whome the worlde (as hee thought) did begyn to receyve honor: Hee sawe, 
the weyke judgment of Man woulde condempne that as a deathe deserving vice in her, 
whiche had in truthe never broken ye bandes of a true Living vertue. And howe often 
his eye turned to his attractive Adamant, so often did an unspeakable horror 
stryke his noble harte to Consyder so unrype yeares, so faultles a Beuty, the 
Mansyon of so pure goodnes shoulde have her youthe so untymely Cutt of, her 
naturall perfections unnaturally consumed her vertue rewarded with shame: Some 
tymes hee would accuse hym self of negligence, that had not more Curyously 
looked to all the howse entryes, and yet could hee not ymagyn the way Dametas 
was gotten in. And to Calle back what might have beene, (to a man of wisdome and 
Corage, carryes but a vayne shadowe of Discourse. 

The heart of the matter is in the italicized lines. 

Except for the “Everlasting Justice” passage, and one brief reminder 
of the same idea a few pages later (1v, 254), this moral judgment on the 
situation is consistently followed. An isolated passage inconsistent with 
the morality of the whole must be considered a weakness in the ethica! 
structure, and Zandvoort’s ascription of the revision to Lady Mary on 
the basis of adulteration of Sidney’s thought is unacceptable. The change 
is actually a basic but subtle improvement on the original much more 
natural to an author’s than to an editor’s perception.*” 

The results of examination of the prefatory note by H. S. and the 
circumstances of Lady Mary’s editorship, and of comparative analysis 
of the entire body of revisions all point to authorship or indication by 
Sidney of the folio revisions which have been attributed to Lady Mary. 
The ground is clear for consideration of the revisions in relation to 
Elizabethan morals, which offers the most substantial and conclusive 
evidence for Sidney’s authorship. The commentators have been led into 
strained interpretations by an initial assumption that Lady Mary was 
Victorian in her attitude toward sex. 


University of Michigan 


37 Sidney might also have been influenced towards changing the conduct of Pyrocles and 
Philoclea by the chaste association of the lovers in Heliodorus’s Theagenes and Chariclea, 
which was one of the principal sources for the Old Arcadia, was much admired by Sidney, 
and was evidently freshly in his mind when he was working on the New Arcadia. See 
Samuel Lee Wolff, The Greek Romances and Elizabethan Prose Fiction (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1912). 
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VII 


SHAKESPEARE’S MUSICAL COLLABORATION 
WITH MORLEY 


HAKESPEARP’S intimate acquaintance with the music of his time! 

and his enthusiasm for the art? are well known, and there can be 
little question that he consorted to some extent with the London musi- 
cians of 1600. Certain of them may have been actively associated with 
the production, and possibly with the composition, of his plays. Pre- 
cisely what form such association took, however, is a matter upon which 
investigation has hitherto yielded only meagre and confusing results. 
Speculation links Shakespeare’s name with many composers and per- 
formers of the period,* some of whom must indeed have supplied both 
the incidental music so abundantly required for his stage productions‘ 
and the earliest settings of his lyrics.§ 

It would be of considerable value and interest to know by what pro- 
cedure Shakespeare composed each of his songs. We do know that he 
often appropriated snatches of traditional ditties and ballads.* Some- 
times he undoubtedly had in mind a specific familiar melody—a folk 


1 About 500 Shakespearian passages dealing with musical matters provide ample testi- 
mony on this point. Summarized statistics are available in E. W. Naylor, “Music and 
Shakespeare,” The Musical Antiquary (April, 1910), pp. 129-130. See also Naylor, The 
Poets and Music (London: Dent, 1928), pp. 89-91. 

2 The subject has been treated in detail in Louis C. Elson, Shakespeare in Music (Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co., 1900); in A. H. Moncur-Sime, Shakespeare: His Music and Song (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, n.d.); in E. W. Naylor, Shakespeare and Music (London: J. M. Dent, 
revised ed., 1931). 

3 E.g., with John Dowland the lutenist, who was at the Danish Royal Court after 1598 
and may have associated with Shakespeare when he came to England in 1601; with the 
two Danyl brothers, John the lutenist, who was also a poet, and Samuel, tutor to Lord 
Herbert, later the Earl of Pembroke, who has been mentioned as possibly the “rival poet’’ 
of the sonnets. See Peter Warlock, The English Ayre (Oxford University Press, 1926), 
pp. 52-63; E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, a study of facts and problems (Oxford, 
1930), 1, 568. 

‘ A full discussion of the subject is provided by G. H. Cowling, Music on the Shakes pear- 
ian Stage (Cambridge, 1913). 

5 Besides the two Morley settings to be discussed in this paper, the following should be 
mentioned as important, although lack of space and certainty as to conclusions prevents 
their analysis here: Thomas Ford’s setting of “‘Sigh no more, ladies,” in Much Ado, found 
in a MS. of the mid-seventeenth century (MS. 726-28, Christ Church, Oxford); and Robert 
Johnson’s settings of ‘‘Full fathom five” and “Where the bee sucks,” in The Tempest, 
possibly for its first performance, published at Oxford in 1659; see J. Frederick Bridge, 
Songs from Shakespeare (London: Novello, n.d.), prefatory note; J. F. Bridge, Shake- 
spearean Music (London: Dent, 1923), pp. 24-49. 

* See Tucker Brooke, The Shakespeare Songs (New York: William Morrow & Co., 1929), 
pp. 141-145, for a list of such items in the plays. 
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song, a catch, or a popular ayre,? to which he proceeded to fit suitable 
words for special purposes. But it is difficult to tell what were his meth- 
ods of composing his entirely original lyrics, even when contemporary 
musical settings have survived. Did a musical idea always precede the 
words in his mind, or did he sometimes invent a lyric form independ- 
ently, trusting to some composer to devise an appropriate melody and 
accompaniment for it? Finally, is it possible that he ever actually col- 
laborated with any musician during the process of lyric composition? 

Such questions have generally proved at least as baffling as they are 
important. Only in the case of the dramatist’s possible association with 
Thomas Morley in the composition of two of his lyrics has there seemed 
any promise of definite conclusions. Even here the available evidence 
has failed to lead musical and literary investigators into essential agree- 
ment. The purpose of the present study is to re-examine the facts with 
a view towards throwing some light on a few disputed points. 

I. Morley was one of the most active practicing musicians and im- 
presarios of the closing years of the sixteenth century. He was a Gentle- 
man of the Royal Chapel, holder of the Queen’s license for printing 
music, had been organist of St. Paul’s, editor of anthologies, composer 
of madrigals, services, motets, ayres for lute and voices, pieces for viols 
and virginals, and author of A Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall 
Musicke, one of the most informative and readable treatises of its kind.® 
His position was so well recognized that he was apparently consulted as 
a specialist on the licensing of musical plays.® Between 1596 and 1599 
he was Shakespeare’s neighbor in the parish of St. Helen’s in Bishops- 
gate Ward,!° which may be described without extravagance as a hotbed 
of musical activity." 


7 The most striking instance of this procedure is provided by Shakespeare’s burlesque of 
Robert Jones’s ayre, “Farewell dear love,” which had appeared in Jones’s First Book of 
Songs in 1600, as “Farewell dear heart,” sung by Sir Toby Belch with interruptions by 
Malvolio and the Clown in Twelfth Night. See Chambers, Shakespeare, 1, 405. The Jones 
music is found in The English School of Lutenist Song Writers, 2nd Series, vol. tv (London: 
Stainer & Bell, 1925), No. x11, pp. 24-25. Elson, op. cit., pp. 216-218, shows how Shake- 
speare’s actors divided Jones’s music amongst themselves. See also E. W. Naylor, Shake- 
speare Music (music of the period) (London: Curwen, 1912), pp. 22-24. 

8 For biographical details on Morley, see E. H. Fellowes, English Madrigal Composers 
(Oxford, 1921), pp. 177-190; Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, art. ‘“Morley” 
by G. E. P. Arkwright; W. H. Grattan Flood in The Musical Times, London, March 1, 
1927, pp. 228-229; Warlock, op. cit., pp. 117-121. 

* E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), 111, 168, n.; Arber, Transcript 
of the Registers of the Company of Stationers (London, 1875-1894), 111, 93. Morley may also 
have participated as an actor in a “device” in honor of the Queen on November 17, 1595. 
Chambers, op. cit., p. 212. 

10 See Joseph Hunter, New Illustrations of the Life, etc., of William Shakespeare (London: 
Nichols, 1845), 1, 76-79; Charles I. Elton, William Shakespeare, his Family and Friends 
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It was shortly after Shakespeare’s removal to the Clink on the Surrey 
Bankside” that the first possible collaboration between the playwright 
and musician seems to have taken place. In Act v, Scene ii, of As You 
Like It, which was apparently completed by the summer of 1600, there 
was sung the lyric, “It was a lover and his lass.’”’ The same lyric was 
published at some time during the same year, as No. vi in Morley’s 
First Booke of Ayres or Little Short Songs." 

This provocative simultaneity has led commentators into the most 
distressingly divergent paths. They have not even definitely agreed that 
the words of the lyric are the work of Shakespeare, or of Morley, or of 
some unidentified poet. Anthologists and the majority of literary critics, 
such as Tucker Brooke,” accept the poem unquestioningly as Shake- 
speare’s. Some scholars, such as Chambers,'* admit only the probability 
that it was Shakespeare’s invention. Moore holds it “not impossible” 
that Morley was responsible for the words,"’ and E. H. Fellowes, steeped 
in the music of the period, flatly denies Shakespeare’s authorship, hold- 
ing it “evident that he was not its actual author.’’!® So far this sweeping 





(London, 1904), p. 218; John W. Hales, “London Residences of Shakespeare,” Athenaeum, 
no. 3987 (London, March 26, 1904), pp. 401-402; M. S. Guiseppi, ““The Exchequer Docu- 
ments relative to Shakespeare’s Residence in Southwark,’”’ Transactions of the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society, n.s., v (London 1929), 283-287. The goods of both 
Shakespeare and Morley were assessed at the same amount (thirteen shillings and four 
pence on five pounds) in 1598. The inference that they both appealed against this assess- 
ment is subject to modification. See correspondence of E. Brennecke, Jr., and E. H. 
Fellowes, in The Musical Times (London), Feb. 1938, pp. 138-139; and April, 1938, p. 288. 
It does, however, seem reasonable to conclude from the data now at hand that Shakespeare 
and Morley were associated as acquaintances, neighbors, and possibly as co-workers in 
some of their songs. 

The first Professorship of Music at Gresham College in Bishopsgate Street was at this 
time held by the celebrated virtuoso John Bull. See J. F. Bridge, Twelve Good Musicians 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1920), pp. 1-5. In the same parish lived the numerous Bassao0 
family, prominent in musical annals from 1587 until well on in the seventeenth century; 
also Giles Farnaby, virginalist and madrigalist. See G. E. P. Arkwright, “Notes on the 
Parish Registers of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate,” in The Musical Antiquary, October, 1909, 
pp. 41-42. John Wilbye, the most accomplished musical stylist of the period, spent at least 
some of his time in Broad Street Ward nearby. See The English Madrigal School, ed. by 
E. H. Fellowes (London: Stainer and Bell, vol. v1, 1914), pp. iii, vi, xxiii. 

13 Chambers, Shakespeare, 11, 90. 18 Chambers, Shakespeare, 1, 401. 

™ A note on the title page reads: Imprinted at London in litle S. Helen’s by William 
Barley, the assigne of Thomas Morley, and are to be sold at his house in Gracious streete. 1600. 

4 Op. cit., p. 125. 18 Shakespeare, 1, 402. 

1” John Robert Moore, “The songs of the public theatres in the time of Shakespeare,” 
JEGP, xxvii (1929), 182. 

18 English School of Lutenist Song Writers, vol. xv1 (Morley’s First Book of Airs) (Lon- 
don: Stainer and Bell, 1932), pp. iii, 28 n. If Fellowes’s conclusion is correct, there would 
still remain some doubt as to whether the words are to be attributed to Morley or to some 
other poet. See also note 26. 
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statement by a historian pre-eminent in the field has been neither sup- 
ported and accepted nor seriously challenged. Did Shakespeare help 
himself from Morley, or Morley from Shakespeare, or did they work 
together in any kind of conference or consultation? 

For the text of “It was a lover” there are three important source 
documents. The first is the 1623 Folio edition of the play; there was no 
earlier Quarto.'® The second is a manuscript found in the National 
Library of Scotland at Edinburgh,?° dating from some time before 1639. 
This contains the lyric together with Morley’s tune, but without his lute 
and bass viol accompaniment. That it represents an earlier version of the 
words than the Folio text seems to be indicated by the fact that its 
words have proved to be identical with those in the unique surviving 
copy of Morley’s First Book of Ayres.” 

The differences between the Folio and the Morley texts of the lyric 
are not extensive. The Morley transposes the order of the second and 
fourth stanzas of the Folio; it has the obviously correct “ring time”’ for 
the misprint “rang time” of the Folio; for the first line of the Folio 
stanza 2, ‘‘And therefore take the present time,” it reads, “Then prettie 
louers take the time,” which is probably of better Shakespearean quality 
in point of style. For “prettie Country folks” in line 3 of stanza 3 of the 
Folio, it reads (in line 3 of stanza 2) “prettie Countrie fooles.’”’ Such 
textual evidence as we have, therefore, indicates that the Morley version 
is probably closer to Shakespeare’s original draft. 

Our main problem, however, seems to be a matter of chronology. If 
we could accurately date the work of both the poet and the musician 
on this song, we could then tell definitely whether Morley applied music 
to a lyric from a new play which he had seen at the theatre or read in 
manuscript, or whether Shakespeare inserted into a nearly finished play 
a song he had just found in a new book of airs. Either answer would 
depend on the location of two dates sufficiently separated in time to allow 
for a period of composition, either of scenic arrangement by Shakespeare 
or of music by Morley. 

Now there can be no doubt that Shakespeare wrote his play during the 


19 Chambers, Shakespeare, 1, 401-402. 

20 Formerly the Advocates’ Library. See Warlock, English Ayre, p. 118; R. Noble, 
Shakespeare’s Use of Song (Oxford, 1923), p. 76 n. 

1 The First Booke of Ayres, or little short songs, to sing and play to the lute with the base 
viole. Newly published by Thomas Morley, Bachiler of Musicke, and one of the Gent. of her 
Maiesties Royall Chappel. 1600. The copy is incomplete, ending at the middle of the 
fourteenth song. Songs 15-21 are missing and also the two final instrumental numbers, a 
pavan and galliard. After many vicissitudes this volume, now in the Folger Library at 
Washington, was edited and printed by Dr. Fellowes in 1932, as vol. xv1 of The English 
School of Lutenist Song Writers (see notes 14 and 18). 
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spring and early summer of 1600. He could hardly have worked on it 
earlier, for this was a period as busy as any in his entire career; his pro- 
duction was averaging better than two plays per year, and he had just 
before completed his Julius Caesar. At any rate his manuscript of As 
You Like It had been finished to the point of requiring copyright pro- 
tection by August 4, on which date its title was entered in the registers 
of the Stationers’ Company, with the notation “to be staid.’ 

The title page of Morley’s book is dated simply 1600. Since the title 
does not appear in the Stationers’ Register, we can only conclude (so 
far) that it could have appeared at any time between March 25, 1600 
and the same date in 1601. This indicates that there could not have been 
an interval of more than a few months between the work of the dramatist 
and musician. Fortunately, Morley’s prefatory remarks in his book 
supply two significant clues. In his address to the reader he mentions 
“Gods visitation in sicknesse.” For the past three years, indeed, he had 
apparently been complaining of ill health. More important, in his dedi- 
cation of the book to Ralph Bosvile, Esquire, he declares these songs 
“were made this vacation time.’”? When was Morley’s vacation time? 

The only official post from which he could conceivably speak as being 
on vacation was his position as Gentleman of Her Majesty’s Royal 
Chapel, which he occupied from 1592 to October of 1602. Now the 
Chapel Royal was in active service all through the winter. But its mem- 
bers traditionally enjoyed an “auntient tyme of liberty,” extending 
from the breaking up of the Chapel at a banquet on St. Peter’s day, 
June 29, to the resumption of full activity on Michaelmas Day, Sep- 
tember 29.% This period corresponded roughly with the time when the 
Queen went off on her summer Progresses, leaving most of the singing 
men and boys of her Chapel behind, particularly those who were old or 
infirm. Morley’s vacation would therefore seem in all probability to 
fall in July, August and September of 1600. The time of his work on the 
lyric in question thus falls surprisingly close to what we can infer as to 
the date of Shakespeare’s composition of it. 

We are now ready to consider Dr. Fellowes’s bold theory that Shake- 
speare lifted the song bodily from Morley’s book. His play had been 
completed by August; Morley’s collection (of twenty-three compositions 
in all) could not have been ready until near the close of his vacation, 

* Chambers, Shakespeare, 1, 145-146. 

* He refers to “the solitarie life which I lead (being compelled to keepe at home)” in 
his Plaine and Easie Introduction, page 1 of the address “‘To the curteous Reader.” 

a = — — The Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal, Camden Society (1872), 
Pp. 44-49; 125. 

% John Nichols, The Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1823), 
I, 439-441; 498-515. 
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i.e., in September. Unless Morley worked with unbelievable rapidity, 
finishing all his songs and seeing the volume through the press well 
before July was over; and unless Shakespeare fairly pounced upon the 
book with an acquisitive hand the moment it saw the light, this theory 
seems untenable. The only possibility remaining in this direction is the 
hypothesis that the song did not appear in the play until possibly years 
later, and was added from Morley’s book some time between 1600 and 
1623, to meet a growing taste for song. This “interpolation” theory, 
hinted at by Noble,” again is extremely unlikely, since the lyric contains 
vital points of similarity to the one found in Lodge’s Rosalynde,?" the 
source which Shakespeare closely followed for the action of his play. 
As in Shakespeare, so in Lodge it appears near the close of the story, at 
the time of the revelation of the disguised heroine’s identity (in Shake- 
speare just before, in Lodge just after, the revelation). Lodge’s opening 
rhyme is “‘lass” and “grass,’’ Shakespeare’s is “lasse” and “passe”; 
Lodge sings “‘heigh ho,”’ Shakespeare “with a hey, & a ho’’; the subject 
matter, the spirit and the atmosphere are similar in both. Consequently 
it is impossible to doubt seriously that Shakespeare used his acknowl]- 
edged source, and not the song book, and that the words are his. An- 
thologists may still print them without serious misgivings. 

Let us now consider the opposed theory, equally bold, that Morley 

* Noble, op. cit., p. 76. Dr. Fellowes has kindly supplied an ingenious argument in 
support of this position, in a letter to the writer, dated July 2, 1938. Referring to the alter- 
tion of Morley’s arrangement of the stanzas and the juxtaposition of the first two in the 
Folio without any space between them, he remarks, “It is thought by many that in any 
case this scene and the song hold up the action rather unduly, even if only two verses 
are sung. If Shakespeare wrote the whole song (as in Morley) why did he write so many 
stanzas if he only needed two, as seems indicated, altering the first line of Morley’s fourth 
stanza so as to make it follow better as a second and concluding stanza? The alteration 
of the order, the alteration of this line, and the spacing of the four stanzas in the Folio 
all point strongly in my mind to the adaptation of Morley’s song by Shakespeare for his 
purpose in As You Like It. It is also quite possible as an explanation that the song was 
not included in the play at its first production, but added later, possibly even after Shake- 
speare’s death.” 

This argument seems doubtful, and its evidence may point in another direction. The 
jamming together of the two stanzas in the Folio was possibly a typesetter’s error; but if 
it has any significance it might in even greater likelihood indicate that the entire lyric, 
as it appears in the Morley text, was composed by Shakespeare and sung in the first pro- 
duction of the play; that its compression and alteration took place between 1600 and 1623 
as experiences with stage performances seemed to make a speeding-up of the action desir- 
able. Further, if no more than two stanzas were ever used on the stage, how did the whole 
song get into the Folio? More conclusive evidence seems needed before Shakespeare’s 
authorship of the words can be confidently denied, or before the whole scene can be re- 
jected from the play. 

37 Chambers, Shakespeare, 1, 402. Thomas Lodge, Rosalynde, ed. by E. C. Baldwin 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1910), pp. 126-127. 
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heard the song at one of the first performances of the play, or read it 
in manuscript, and proceeded immediately to give it an independent 
setting. This again would require incredible agility on the part of the 
ailing composer. He would have been nearly through with his vacation 
labors before he could see the play; he would have been compelled to 
take down the words in shorthand at a performance, or to obtain access 
to a manuscript jealously guarded by the men of the theatre,”* to dash 
off his setting in record time, insert it as no. v1 in a collection of twenty- 
three pieces, and see it through the press by the end of the year. This 
is unlikely in the extreme. Yet he must have used Shakespeare’s words. 

In view of all this evidence, it seems strange indeed that the most in- 
teresting theory of all has not yet been advanced. The conclusion seems 
inevitable that the song was a joint composition, a collaboration: poem 
by Shakespeare and music by Morley, worked out in conference between 
the two and then immediately and almost simultaneously exposed in the 
play and in the book of airs. The probabilities amount almost to cer- 
tainty that (1) Shakespeare and Morley were acquainted, (2) Shake- 
speare composed his lyric late in the spring of 1600, (3) Morley had access 
to it, with Shakespeare’s permission, early in the summer, (4) Morley 
composed music for it as one of the items in the collection on which he 
was working, (5) Shakespeare, pleased with the music, and by way of 
fair exchange for the use of his words, had it produced at the first per- 
formance of his comedy. 

It needs only to be added that a playwright-producer would naturally 
be looking for the most competent settings for the stage performances 
of his lyrics, and that Shakespeare could hardly have failed to be im- 
pressed both by Morley’s great popularity and by his undoubted success 
with this song, which is in his most engaging and joyous manner, melodi- 
cally and rhythmically infectious. And as for Morley’s use of Shake- 
speare’s words without giving the poet credit in the printed book, we 
need only remember that authorship of words was seldom indicated in 
musical works of the time.?® The London madrigalists were undoubtedly 
on casual personal terms with the London poets. One of Weelkes’ madri- 
gals refers definitely to convivial meetings at the Mermaid Tavern.*® 
And, in the words of Dr. Fellowes, “Nothing could be more probable 
than that the poets were constantly giving, and being asked for, a few 
lines of verse suitable for a madrigal, without any thought of perpetu- 


%8 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 11, 173 ff. 

*° Fellowes, English Madrigal Composers, p. 142. 

% “The Ape, the Monkey, and Baboon did meet,” no. x in Airs or Fantastic Spirits, 
1608. See Fellowes, English Madrigal Composers, p. 204. English Madrigal School., x11, 
xvi, 24-25. 
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ating a claim to authorship.’”*! There is little question, then, that “It 
was a lover and his lass,” as we find it complete today in the Morley 
book, was the outcome of both friendly and professional intercourse 
between Shakespeare and the musician. 

II. Before Morley’s 1600 vacation was over, Shakespeare was already 
at work on his next comedy, Twelfth Night, which appeared early the 
following year* and which used a good deal of incidental and lyrica! 
music. Herein also is found an example of a different kind of possible 
collaborative enterprise with Morley. In Act m1, Scene iii, the Clown sings 
the two-stanza song, “‘O mistress mine, where are you roaming?” 

In 1599 Morley had pubiished a book of twenty-four instrumental 
pieces, drawn from various sources and including some of his own com- 
positions, under the title of Consort Lessons.™ The first two numbers, a 
pavan and galliard, are signed by Morley himself; some of the others 
are known to have been popular at the time both as vocal and as instru- 
mental divertimenti. One of these is the famous “Lachrymae” of Dow- 
land; there is also a version of Dowland’s song, ‘Can she excuse my 
wrongs?” Other titles are “Phillips pauin,” probably by Peter Phillips, 
“Goe from my window,” a popular song of the day, ““My Lord of Oxen- 
fords maske,” and “The batchelars delight.” No. xvi is entitled 
“O mistresse mine.” What is the relationship, if any, between this 
composition and Shakespeare’s lyric? 

The answer would seem to depend to some extent on the closeness 
with which the tune fits the words in the play. But the comparison is 
tantalizingly inconclusive. Here is Morley’s tune, the treble viol part: 
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+1 Fellowes, English Madrigal Composers, p. 142. 2 Chambers, Shakespeare, 1, 405. 

® The title page of the second edition reads, The First Booke of Consort Lessons, made 
by diners exquisite Authors, for sixe Instruments to play together: viz. the Treble Lute, the 
Pandora, the Citterne, the Base-Violl, the Flute, and the Treble-Violl. Collected by Thomas 
Morley, Gentleman, now newly corrected and inlarged. Printed by Thomas Snodham for 
Iohn Brown... The Assigne of William Barley, 1611. 198 pp. The New York Public 
Library has issued a copy in score, in “a black and white direct positive contact print of 
MS. (1932), made by Sydney Beck, from the citterne and bass-violl parts of the 1599 ed., 
and pandora, flute, and treble-violl parts of the 1611 ed. . . . Photostat reproduction of 
1611 t.-p., dedication, and table of contents.” 
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It will be seen that the words and tune may be quite successfully wedded 
up to the word “roaming,” for which a single minim or half-note is pro- 
vided; this must be changed into two crotchets or quarters to suit the 
text. From this point on there are some further difficulties of adjustment, 
though they are by no means insuperable. Many attempts at singable 
versions have been made, with more or less success.™ Sir Frederick 
Bridge’s second attempt is about the smoothest of the lot, the vocal 
part of it running as follows: 
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By comparing the above with the Morley version of the tune, one can 
readily see how much juggling of verse lines and individual notes is 
necessary for a demonstration that Shakespeare had this melody in 
mind for his song. The possibility still remains that words and tune were 
independent compositions, with a mere coincidence as to title. Pursuit 
of several lines of evidence will help us discover the probable truth. 
In the first place, it cannot be established that the tune itself was 
Morley’s own composition. Like many of the other contents of the 


“ W. Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time (London: Chappell & Co., 1859), 1, 
209; Music to Shakespeare’s Plays, ed. by Steuart Wilson, no. 1, Twelfth Night (Oxford 
University Press, n.d.), arrangement by Elizabeth Maconchy, p. 1; Naylor, Shakespeare 
Music, p. 14; Moncur-Sime, Shakespeare: his Music and Song, harmonized by A. Eagle- 
field Hull, pp. 178-179; Bridge, Shakespearean Music, pp. 77-78; Bridge, Songs from Shake- 
Speare, pp. 1-3. 
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Consort Lessons, it may have been a popular song of the time, of un- 
certain authorship. This seems very likely in view of the fact that 
William Byrd, some time before 1619, wrote a set of variations on it 
for the virginals.* It was thus apparently common property, whatever 
its origin might have been. 

Did Shakespeare then use this familiar tune, with its familiar words, 
without change, in his play? This is not possible, for in that case the 
words would precisely fit the tune. Again, although Shakespeare fre- 
quently lifted scraps and snatches of popular song, it was by no means 
his habit to appropriate entire lyrics without alteration. Finally, Dr. 
Furness, on the basis of internal evidence, has declared, “Oxen and 
wainropes cannot hale me from the belief that this song is Shakespeare’s 
own. Its phraseology, its histrionic quality, its sententiousness .. . all 
these proclaim its author to be either Shakespeare—aut Diabolus.”’ 

Was Shakespeare’s song then composed entirely independently of the 
Consort Lessons tune? This position is defended by such authorities as 
Warlock*’ and Fellowes.** To accept it, however, one would have to 
entertain a few very unlikely coincidences. There is the identity in 
title,*® the closeness in date between 1599 and 1601, and the evidence, 
already advanced in this paper, that Shakespeare and Morley had pre- 
viously been professionally associated. There is the almost clinching 
coincidence that Shakespeare’s words can after all be, and have been 
by various hands, readily made to fit a slightly modified form of the 
tune. The mathematical chances are decidedly against a given stanza 
pattern such as this being suitable to a tune chosen at random. 

Adjustments of words to tune, and tune to words, were by no means 
uncommon at the time. Dr. Fellowes himself has pointed this out, calling 
attention to the fact that successive stanzas of the same lyric do not 
always correspond metrically, syllable for syllable, even in the work of 
Dowland, one of the most meticulous of musical craftsmen.*® In the 
words of the present song, too, the first and second lines of the second 


* In the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ed. by Maitland and Squire (Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hartel, 1894-99), no. txv1, 1, 258-262. The Fitzwilliam MS. was probably written between 
1608 and 1619 by the younger Francis Tregian while in the Fleet Prison—see Introduction, 
vol. I, pp. viii-ix. Bridge presents an additional setting, adapted to Byrd’s harmonization 
as well as his rearrangement of the tune, in his Songs from Shakespeare, pp. 4-6. 

* Quoted in Noble, op. cit., p. 81. 37 The English Ayre, pp. 120-121. 

38 William Byrd (Oxford University Press, 1936), p. 210. 

3° There is still another “Mistress mine,’’ no. v1 in Morley’s First Book of Airs; but 
this has nothing to do with the present song, its opening line being ‘Mistress mine, well 
may you fare,’’ and its tune being entirely different. 

“ Proceedings of the Musical Association, 60th Session, 1933-1934 (Leeds: Whitehead & ' 
Miller, 1934), p. 81. 
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stanza both lack the first and unaccented syllable of the corresponding 
lines in the first stanza. You cannot sing “What is love’’ and “Present 
mirth,” note for note, to the tune used for “‘O mistress mine” and “‘O stay 
and hear’’; in both places a note must be omitted from the vocal part. 
If such manipulation is necessary within the lyric itself, whatever tune 
is used, then manipulation of the tune to fit the whole lyric is more than 
conceivable. 

With two opposing theories again proving themselves unacceptable, 
we are once more driven to a hypothesis that points to a form of col- 
laboration. The one weakness in the conclusion here suggested is our 
uncertainty that it was Morley himself through whom Shakespeare be- 
came acquainted with this piece of music—but Morley is certainly the 
likeliest person for that rdle. 

To summarize the matter in few words, Shakespeare had heard a 
popular tune, “O mistress mine,” probably in the arrangement devised 
by his musical friend and co-worker. Having in mind the opening words, 
the general melodic lilt and the musical atmosphere of the song, he pro- 
ceeded to compose the lyric we know, giving free rein to his fancy as he 
did when working on his literary sources. Whereupon Morley very con- 
ceivably again entered the picture as a musical journeyman, made the 
necessary small alterations in his notation, and the piece was ready for 
the stage. 

This hypothesis, although it cannot yet be established beyond some 
reasonable doubt, at any rate fits all the known facts and is in entire 
accordance with Shakespeare’s known habits of composition. If we 
accept it at least tentatively, we are now confronted by a kind of col- 
laboration that is just the opposite of Shakespeare’s procedure in “It 
was a lover.” There the words saw the light first, and the music was 
added later; here the music came first and the words followed. It is 
interesting to see Shakespeare using both methods, and thus again dis- 
playing flexibility and versatility in his creative procedure. 

ERNEST BRENNECKE, JR. 

Columbia University 


A REPLY AND A SYMPOSIUM 


Most of us come back to Shakespeare’s songs through the restorations 
of Sir Frederick Bridge and others—which are, like the restorations 
made by Victorian architects, largely guesswork. When we approach 
the subject from the original music, we find only an accidental recurrence 
of name to indicate that Morley’s instrumental music has any connection 
with Shakespeare’s song. Even with the alterations which Bridge made 
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from time to time, the music fits the words rather badly. Bridge drags 
some of the syllables (like the first part of “‘every’”’) over much of the 
gamut, and he arbitrarily shortens the melody to fit the words by 
omitting two of the measures which Morley had scored for repetition. 
Without Bridge’s alterations the music does not fit at all; e.g., Shake- 
speare’s numerous feminine rhymes (the most characteristic metrical 
features) could not be sung to the single notes of Morley’s original music. 

Since the statement is often made that musical scholars are in dis- 
agreement on this question, I have not only examined the writings of 
the principal authorities, but I have also written letters of inquiry to 
those who are still living. I have been unable to find any recent authority 
who does not seem to hold that Morley’s music had originally no relationship 
with Shakespeare’s “O mistress mine.” ; 

One of the most eminent musical scholars in the field, the late ‘‘Peter 

Warlock” (Philip Heseltine), condemned Bridge’s “extremely untrust- 
worthy volume of Shakespeare Songs.’ Of ““O mistress mine”’ he wrote: 
“There is no authority whatever for associating Shakespeare’s poem 
with this tune; the words do not even fit the music, which is metrically 
of a quite different construction.’ Professor Edward J. Dent casts doubt 
on the relation between the words and the music of both the songs com- 
monly assigned to Morley: 
It is still a matter of uncertainty ... whether ‘It was a lover and his lass’ (As 
You Like It) and ‘O mistress mine’ (Twelfth Night) were written by Shakespeare 
and set to music afterwards by Morley, or whether Morley’s settings were in 
existence before Shakespeare wrote his plays; in any case Morley’s music and 
Shakespeare’s words do not agree as satisfactorily as one would expect if Morley 
had composed the music for the actual first performance. It is further uncertain 
whether the tunes are Morley’s own composition or whether he did no more than 
arrange tunes already well known.* 

Dr. Percy A. Scholes informs me that his old friend Sir Frederick 
Bridge “‘was not a real scholar,” and that the combined judgments of 
such scholars as Dr. Fellowes and Philip Heseltine far outweigh Bridge’s 
judgment. He con:ludes, ‘‘As you see I strongly incline to believe you 
to be right, but I dare not say I have any right to a personal opinion.’”* 

Sir Percy C. Buck writes: 

I have discussed the question you raised with my friend Dr Fellowes, and as 
we were in entire accord he said he would write. Will you consider I also sign his 
letter. 

1 Peter Warlock, The English Ayre (Oxford Univ. Press, 1926), p. 118. 


2 Ibid., p. 120. 
* “Shakespeare and Music” in (A Companion to Shakespeare Studies, ed. H. Granville- 


Barker and G. B. Harrison (New York: Macmillan, 1934), pp. 158-159. 
4 From a letter to me (Jan. 9, 1938). 
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He is the real scholar—the first in Europe in such matters—and you may take 
his word as in accordance with the latest evidence. 


Dr. E. H. Fellowes writes: 


In reply to your letter, there is no evidence whatever to show that Morley & 
Shakespeare “‘collaborated.” Both lived in St. Helen’s Bishopsgate in 1598, when 
both their names appear in the Subsidy Rolls. Both names were among those 
that had “‘affid” (=affidavit) written against them; but the meaning of that is 
uncertain. However, it is immaterial. As near neighbours they were probably 
acquainted. 

The song “It was a lover” was published by Morley in a set of 21 songs in 1600. 
As is well known, it comes in “As You Like It”; but this was first printed in the 
first folio in 1623. There are many variants; and it may be said without hesitation 
that Morley’s text is in every instance better than that of the folio. The text of 
the folio may have been prepared by someone from faulty memory or it may have 
got corrupted as passed on from memory in the 23 years. I think that Shakespeare 
incorporated Morley’s song (not that Morley wrote the words). The whole scene 
is thought by some to be inserted so as to introduce the song. It does in fact 
hold up the action. The words were probably older than Morley or Shakespeare. 
Anyhow, there it is! and Shakespearean scholars, one & all, have entirely ignored 
the existence of Morley’s text. They did notice a transcription of the melody and 
the words in a MS. in the National Library of Scotland (formerly the Advo- 
cates’ Library) but attached slight importance to it on account of its date (circa 
1635); but this MS. consists of a collection of some 36 songs made by some en- 
thusiast in the manner of the time, transcribed from well-known song-books. 
Fourteen of these are manifestly copied from the song-books of the English 
lutenists. I have identified these. The Morley song, like the rest, is so collected in 
this MS., and with one or two exceptions the text is Morley’s. 

I wrote to the Literary Supplement of The Times (London) some years ago 
about the variants as compared with the folio 1623. 

As to “O Mistress Mine,” I myself am of opinion that the tune has nothing to 
do with Shakespeare’s song. I agree, it doesn’t fit. And “Mistress Mine” & 
similar openings are common & need not refer to the same song. For instance in 
Morley’s song book “Mistress mine” (No. 8) goes on “well may you fare.” 
It has often been said that this song is Shakespeare’s (as judged by the 2 words 
as indexed), and of course that is nonsense. It is quite likely that half a dozen 
songs were in vogue at this time with a similar opening phrase. 

Bridge did not know the exact text of Morley’s “It was a lover.”’ The only 
known copy was hidden from the world for many years till it emerged in the 
Folger Library in Washington D. C. in 1932. 

I have edited & published the Morley song-book in 1932 . . . I have also dis- 
cussed the possible association of Morley & Shakespeare in my introduction to 
the recent facsimile issue of Morley’s “Plaine & Easie Instruction” (Oxf. U. 
Press). I may say however, that I must withdraw the explanation of “affid” as 


5 From a letter to me (Jan. 11, 1938). 
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meaning that such a person appealed. And I have never said that M & S appealed 
jointly as has been stated recently.* 


Against the uncritical enthusiasm of Sir Frederick Bridge I have 
quoted the opinions of his successor as King Edward Professor of Music 
in the University of London, of the Professor of Music in Cambridge 
University, of the author of the very recent Oxford Companion to Music, 
and of the two foremost authorities in this particular field of music. 
I cannot find, either in the songs themselves or in the considered judg- 
ment of competent musicologists, any evidence whatever to show that 


Shakespeare and Morley collaborated. Joun Rosert Moore 


Indiana University 
POSTSCRIPT 


Professor Moore’s “Reply and Symposium” does not seem to offer 
any materials which have not already been reviewed in my original dis- 
cussion. It must be noted also that his authorities wrote their opinions 
not on my detailed arguments but apparently as answers to categorical 
queries. None of them had, so far as I know, read my paper before pre- 
senting their comments.! What evidence they offer is identical with 
mine. Their conclusions are otherwise, but these need not necessarily 
be considered infallible under such circumstances. 

By way of preventing literary scholars from being impressively misled 
in the purely musicological field, I must point out that my hypothesis 
nowhere rests upon the late Sir John Frederick Bridge’s opinions as those 
of acceptable modern scholarship; and it specifically recognizes Dr. 
Fellowes’s pre-eminence in this department. Bridge’s conjectural recon- 
struction of “O mistress mine” is offered as only one of a number of in- 
teresting possibilities. And even with regard to the rearrangement of 
entire phrases, Bridge’s practice was not so barbarian nor Victorian as 
might be supposed; it was in fact established Elizabethan procedure. 
This very rearrangement Bridge took from the venerable Byrd himself.’ 
A final significant point: Bridge does not “drag” the first part of the 
word every “over much of the gamut.” He uses two notes, minim and 
crotchet, separated by an interval of a single tone. One could hardly 
find less of the gamut over which to do a bit of dragging. 

Columbia. University ERNEST BRENNECKE, JR. 


* From a letter to me (Jan. 9, 1938). In a subsequent letter (Jan. 21, 1938) Dr. Fellowes 
refers me to his William Byrd (Oxford Univ. Press, 1936), p. 210. 

1 In a letter to the writer, dated July 2, 1938, Dr. Fellowes remarks, “I have only now 
had time to read through your paper on Shakespeare and Morley.” 

* Byrd’s arrangement, structurally identical with Bridge’s, may be consulted in the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, 1, 258. 





























VIII 


MILTON’S PROSODY IN THE POEMS OF THE 
TRINITY MANUSCRIPT 


I. THE BLANK VERSE 


N an article entitled “Terminal Pause in Milton’s Verse’” I have tried 

to show that in spite of the great and very proper concern of critics 
with Milton’s use of the “verse-paragraph,” the study of Milton’s 
prosody must be in terms of the linear unit, the study of the paragraph 
being largely a rhetorical problem. In these terms, Robert Bridges’ 
Milton’s Prosody is a formulation of the rules of Milton’s later blank 
verse. But Bridges gives very little attention to any of the poems in the 
Trinity College Manuscript, and none to the readings peculiar to the 
manuscript, from which we may learn a good deal of Milton’s concern 
for prosody. Of the poems in the manuscript, Comus alone is in blank 
verse. We shall examine it first, after a brief review of Bridges’ findings. 

Bridges observes that “‘we may say generally that Milton’s system 
in Paradise Lost was an attempt to keep blank verse decasyllabic by 
means of fictions,’ and that in Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes 
there is some relaxation of the rules which govern the verse of Paradise 
Lost, i.e., among other things that a few more fictions are allowed. To 
say this, that the exceptions to strict decasyllabics in Milton’s verse are 
based on fictions, involves the thesis that Milton read his verses in one 
way and scanned them in another by means of those fictions. Thus 
Bridges is able to say of Milton’s verse the following: 


The intended rhythm in P. L. is always given by the unmitigated accentuation 
of the words of the verse as Milton pronounced them; nor does the qualification 
‘as he pronounced them’ raise much uncertainty. One use of a prosody, and his 
is no exception, is to ensure the right values of the words which give the rhythms 
Thus in the line 

shéots invisible virtue éven to the déep. 


there are five accents, the places of which are absolutely determined by the 
speech accents; but the verse when thus read is very bold, and to many readers 
does not seem like a blank verse at all; and Milton could not have written it 
except by virtue of his prosody, which allows him to invert the accent on any 
foot and make free use of his fiction of elision.* 


1 SP, xxxi1 (1935), 235-239. 

2 In the second edition (Oxford, 1901), p. 19. In the third edition (Oxford, 1921) there 
is no such bold nor such concise statement of what remains his thesis, for which we owe 
a debt of ingratitude to the critics of his work who caused him to obscure it. Except where 
noted otherwise, references are nevertheless to the third edition. 

* Milton’s Prosody, p. 35. 
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Mrs. Hamer, writing after Bridges, like Masson before him,‘ adheres 
(at variance with Bridges) to a theory of metrical substitutions admitting 
as great a variety as Masson, but she observes that Milton allows tri- 
syllabic substitutions only where a “glide” exists. The truth of the 
scansions involved in this theory she says Dr. Bridges realizes . . . when 
he makes the remarkable statement that ‘‘Milton came to scan his verses 
one way and to read them in another,”—a view in which we have fol- 
lowed him—and goes on to say that 


it is hard to believe that Milton composed on such principles [as Bridges outlines]; 
more probably, like other poets, he composed by ear, his ear usually rejecting 
any but light trisyllabic feet . . .5 


That Milton composed by ear needs no proof, but that the system 
outlined by Bridges as Milton’s and here verified by reference to the 
Trinity Manuscript denies that he composed by ear does not follow. 
That Milton scanned each line of his verse before he wrote it, in forma! 
terms, is no doubt absurd (although he tells us in the Apology for 
Smectymnuus that he had “an ear that could measure a just cadence, 
and scan without articulating”), but he must have scanned questionable 
or irregular lines after writing them. And for that he must have had some 


* David Masson, ed., The Poetical Works of John Milton, m1, 115. On the ground that 
it is absurd to omit vowels in reading, not recognizing the possibility of a system of fic- 
tional elisions, Masson partly denies the elisions: “When . . . I find flamed spelt flam’d, 
or Heaven spelt Heav’n, or Thebes spelt Theb’s, I take the apostrophe as an express direc- 
tion to omit the e sound and pronounce the words as monosyllables; but I cannot accept 
the apostrophe as an elision-mark of precisely the same significance in the lines ‘Above 
th’ Aonian Mount, while it pursues’ (P.L., 1, 15), and ‘That led éh’imbattelld Seraphim to 
Warr’ (P.L., 1, 129),—for these reasons: (1) because the strict utterance thAonian and 
thimbattelld are comicalities now, which I cannot conceive ever to have been serious; 
(2) because such contracted utterances are quite unnecessary for the metre, inasmuch as 
the lines are perfectly good to the ear even if the word the is fully, but softly, uttered, ac- 
cording to prose custom; and (3) because I find the same elision-mark ‘used in the old texts 
where it is utterly impossible that the total suppression of the e can have been meant.” 
Masson concludes, therefore, that because “what was agreeable to the English metrical 
sense in former generations is agreeable now” and “because Milton’s poetry is a property 
which, by his own express intention, we may use and enjoy after our own habits and meth- 
ods, the right way of scanning his verse is to read it freely and naturally as we should read 
verse of our own day, subject only to a few transmitted directions, and to register the 
actual results as well as we can in metrical formulae.”’ With this conclusion I cannot agree 
fully. However we read the verse, it seems to me to be well to scan it as Milton scanned it 
if we can. Masson finds it necessary to admit the principle of metrical substitution to the 
extent of admitting the trochee, the pyrrhic, the spondee, the anapaest, the tribrach, and 
the antibacchius into his scansion. Disyllabic substitutions we shall be concerned with 
later. Trisyllabic substitutions do not exist; where there is the appearance of them, they 
are rendered non-existent from the point of view of scansion by Milton’s elisions. 

5 Enid Hamer, The Metres of English Poetry, pp. 92-93. 
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system, though again we may not be certain that he had formulated his 
system in the detail in which Bridges has done it on the basis of his 
practice. Whether or not Milton knew that he allowed the elision of 
unstressed vowels for the most part only before other vowels or the 
liquids J, m, r, and whether or not he did so on phonetic principles, the 
fact remains that he did allow them only before vowels and I, nm, and r. 
In other words, either his principles of prosody or his ear allowed him 
such elision and denied him other liberties. And if it were a matter of 
principle, the principle itself must have been dependent upon his ear. 
It cannot signify much whether we speak of fictional iambs or of glide 
anapaests; we describe the same phenomenon. Insofar as it does signify 
which term we use, the term iamb has on its side simplicity and the pre- 
sumption on the basis of the evidence of this study that it more nearly 
represents Milton’s own attitude toward the technical aspects of his 
versification. Our view here is that Milton regarded his verses as regu- 
larly iambic and decasyllabic. 

Chief among the fictions by means of which Milton kept his verse 
decasyllabic is elision. The rules of elision which Bridges formulates on 
the basis of Milton’s practice may be summarized as follows: 


1. Elision may take place whenever open vowels come together, except when 
the first is a or 9. 

2. Unstressed vowels separated by r, J, or m may be elided. 

3. “... Milton frequently treats the final syllabic semivowel nm as asyllabic 
according to the analogy of Heav’n, schism...” 

4. “Milton uses the ordinary speech contraction of the preterites and par- 
ticiples in ed which he often writes ¢. 

To these rules, the following exceptions: (1) The word capital; (2) The word 
spirit; (3) The word evil; (4) I’ th’ midst. 


In Comus we find illustrations of all the regular elisions and of two of 
the exceptions. 

I. In the 1645 edition, the following lines (among many others) are 
illustrative of the elision of open vowels to achieve decasyllables: 


257. And lap it in Elysium, Scylla wept. 

370. (Not being in danger, as I trust she is not). 
714. But all to please, and sate the curious taste? 
836. Who piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head. 


Other examples are the words attention (258), contemptuous (781), cordiall (672), 
curteus (275), flying (829), gorgeous (777), hideous (520), illusion (155), *likeliest 
(90), magician (602), Nereus (835), occasion (91), potion (68), relation (617), 
*riotous (763), superior (801), *triall (329), triviall (502), unusuall (552), ven- 
geance (218), vertuous (211, 621). 
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But that here, as later in Paradise Lost, these rules are only permissive 
is clear from the fact that the following words (and many others like 
them) are given full syllabic value: 
apparition (641), complexions (749), condition (685), conscience (212), cruel (679), 
legions (603), *likeliest (192), period (585), *riot (172), *trial (592), viold (847).* 


Many of the elisions noted above illustrate not ‘‘poetic elisions” as 
Bridges uses the term, but “‘elisions or contractions of common speech.” 
Of such contractions, he observes: 


the first line of P. L. gives a particularly good example, 

Of Man’s First Disobedience, and the Fruit, 
where the ie of disobedience is neither a diphthong nor a disyllable, and the two 
vowels are both heard, though they make but one syllable. 


He observes further that in Comus Milton sometimes uses the older 
pronunciation, instancing the words legions (603), apparition (641), and 
conscience (212). He adds there is no example of this in Paradise Lost.’ 
Where the elision is of vowels not in the same word, the 1645 edition 
of Comus usually marks it with an apostrophe; e.g., 
69. Th’ express resemblance of the gods, is chang’d. 


129. Dark vaild Cotytto, t’whom the secret flame. 
460. Begin to cast a beam on th’outward shape. 


Not always, however: 


538. To inveigle and invite th’unwary sense. 
(The manuscript reads to’inveigle, here.) 
718. Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loyns. 


As in Paradise Lost, this elision of open vowels takes place even though 
a w intervenes between the vowels, such words as power, bowre, etc., 
being monosyllables.*® 

II. Elision of vowels separated by the liquids /, , 7, is also common 
in Comus: 

1. Elision with /: 


53. And downward fell into a groveling Swine. 
332. That wontst to love the travailers benizon. 
424. Infamous hilis, and sandy perilous wildes. 
445. The frivolous bolt of Cupid, gods and men. 


* Words marked by asterisks are found on both lists. 

7 Milton’s Prosody, pp. 19-20. 

® This is true of words with the y-glide as well: higher, fire, etc. Bridges (20) cites power 
as a disyllable in Penseroso. “But in P.L. it is always a monosyllable.” A better instance 
of the elision of open vowels in spite of an intervening w is the word borrower (683). W, of 
course, is merely a written letter here, not spoken. 
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Bridges observes that in Paradise Lost 


this elision is freely used in the termination of words, especially of adjectives, in 
able, the penultimate being a long vowel with a secondary accent, and the ble 
being treated as pronounced, that is as a vocalized liquid a’l.® 


I find not a single instance of this use in Comus. 
2. Elision with r: 


67. (For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst). 
270. To touch the prosperous growth of this tall Wood. 
345. Or sound the pastoral reed with oaten stops. 


This is perhaps the commonest elision in Comus. Nevertheless, here 
again we find instances of words given full syllabic value to prove once 
more that the conventions are only permissive: e.g., wanderer (524), 
witcheries (523), and temperance (767) are all unquestionably trisyllabic. 
Spirit, as in Paradise Lost, is used either as a monosyllable (228, 674, 
794) or as a disyllable (3, 812). 

3. Elision with n: 


68. Soon as the Potion works, their human count’nance. 
61. At last betakes him to this ominous wood. 

540. This evening late by then the chewing flocks. 

702. I would not taste thy treasonous offer; none. 

642. I purs’t it up, but little reck’wing made. 


Final en, as in Paradise Lost, may or may not be considered a syllable, 
such words as heav’n, heaven, even, hidd’n, eev’n, being used either as 
disyllables or as monosyllables regardless of the spelling or the presence 
or absence of the apostrophe in the 1645 edition. 

III. As in Paradise Lost, Milton prefers in Comus the elided or con- 
tracted form of the second person singular of verbs: 


694. Thou told’st me of? What grim aspects are these. 
497. How cam’st thou here good Swain? hath any ram. 
500. How couldst¢ thou find this dark sequester’d nook? 


But again, as in the later poems, he does not contract the termination 
of the superlative. 

IV. The exceptions which Bridges notes in Paradise Lost to his rules 
are paralleled in Comus. The word Spirit we have already noted. Another 
apparent irregularity, not found in Paradise Lost, is the elision of 
innocent (574, 762) and innocence (831), irregular because 7 is a stressed 
vowel and the o is therefore elided, before c. In 697 innocence occurs 
without elision. In 636, “And yet more med’cinal is it then that Moly,” 
med’cinal is a disyllable involving the elision or contraction of i before 


® Milton’s Prosody, p. 30. 
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c and i unstressed before m. The first of these must be regarded with 
elision in innocent either as irregular or else with it as representing a 
convention allowing elision before c sibilant as well as before liquids— 
a convention discarded before the writing of Paradise Lost.'® 

Nothing comparable to the exceptional capital which Bridges cites 
from Paradise Lost (11, 924; x1, 343; xm, 383) and Capitoline (1x, 508) 
occurs in Comus. 

Bridges observes that in Paradise Lost Milton did not use the ordinary 
contraction of in the, of the, etc., common in Shakespeare, citing 7’th’ midst 
(1, 224; x1, 432) as the only exception. In Comus the device is used much 
more freely: 


531. Tending my flocks hard by 7th hilly crofts. 

622. That spreds her verdant leaf fo th’ morning ray. 

446. Fear’d her stern frown, and she was queen oth’ Woods. 
382. May sit i’th center, and enjoy bright day. 


Such poetical contractions as ‘common use had made distinct words” 
are present in Comus as in Paradise Lost: ne’re (127), ta’n (541), o’re- 
fraught (732). 

In Comus, then, we find illustration of the same elisions that Bridges 
points out in Paradise Lost, and of a few more, although we do not find 


the same relaxation of the rules that occurs in Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistes, where Milton (1) included m with /, r, and m as a 
liquid capable of causing elision, where (2) as in cap’tal and spir’t in 
Paradise Lost he now admitted short i before ¢ as generally elidible and 
sometimes short 7 before other consonants," and where (3) he treated 
initial y as a vowel. It is rather, in Comus, as though Milton had arrived 
in the main at his system of legitimate elisions but had not yet quite 
perfected it instead of as though he were relaxing the operation of rules 
which he recognized. And even though we find in Comus all the general 
types of elision recognizable in Paradise Lost, and even though there is 
greater freedom in the combination of the particles, o’th, i’th, etc., it 
still remains true that Comus is just as truly decasyllabic as Paradise 
Lost and that the verse of Comus is much less varied than that of the 
later poems and gives a greater impression of regularity—in part because 
there are many fewer elisions involving sounds in different words than 
in the later poems. In Comus almost all the elisions take place within 
words and hence are much nearer to the contractions of ordinary speech. 


10 In the manuscript is it is an insertion in 636, but it has nothing to do with the elision 
since it is compensated for by the deletion of ancient before Moly. Med’cinal is written as 
it stands, with the apostrophe, without correction. 

1 Bridges, Milton’s Prosody, p. 47. This relaxation would admit the elision med’cinal 
which we have noted but not that in innocent. 
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Even in Comus, however, it is necessary to insist again and again, it is 
clear that Milton scanned his verse in one way and read it in another. 

That he did so, and that even in Comus he did as it were work by rule, 
by the sort of carefully adjusted system of laws that Bridges finds in 
the later blank verse, is clear from the nature of the elisions indicated in 
the manuscript. Even though Milton, as usual in the manuscript, is far 
from consistent in his practice and marks relatively few of the elisions 
which he employed (and sometimes uses apostrophes where neither con- 
traction nor elision can possibly be imagined), it is still clear that he 
recognized the device and that he recognized it as a fiction involving 
not the omission but if anything the mere slurring of a syllable. Thus in 
line 217 he writes ‘‘that he the supreme good to’whome all things ill,”’ 
using the apostrophe but not omitting the o of fo.” Similarly in lines 
538, 719, 723: 

538. to’inveigle & invite th’unwarie sense. 

719. she hutch’t the’ all-worshipt ore & precious gemms. 

723. th’all giver would be’unthank’t, would be unprais’d. 
In the 1645 edition the elided syllables in these lines are printed t’whom 
(217), to inveigle (538), th’all-worshipt (719), and be unthankt (723). 

In some similar situations in the manuscript, Milton does not find it 
necessary to indicate the elisions which he employs: 

129. Dark-vaild Cotytto, to whome the secret flame. 

718. be vacant of her plenfie in her owne loyns. 
And in still others he omits the elided vowel: (460) “‘begin to cast a 
beam on th’outward shape,” although I think in this class of elision— 
that of open vowels—only in the word the. Where the elision is of open 
vowels in the same word, he does not use the apostrophe and of course 
does not omit letters, although he frequently uses such evident mono- 
syllabic spellings as bowre for bower. Even though he is not consistent in 
indicating them, however, the fact that he indicates some elisions and 
the fact that he does not find it necessary always to omit the elided 
vowel, is evidence of his recognition of the principle of elision and of the 
fact that to elide syllables does not mean to push them out of existence." 

1? He is this line is an insertion for which the apostrophe perhaps compensates. There 
is no reason to believe, however, in the light of other occurrences of the same phenomenon, 
that Milton meant the apostrophe to replace the o instead of merely indicating the elision. 

13 A glance at Donne’s habits of elision (much freer, of course, than Milton’s) makes it 
clear that Milton was not alone in including syllables in his verse with his fingers crossed, 
syllables that “didn’t count’’ in his scansion. Thus Donne writes, 

Vertue’attired in woman see (The Undertaking, 18). 

When I had ripp’d me, ’and search’d where hearts did lye (The Legacie, 14). 

And there the’ inamor’d fish will stay (The Baite, 7). 
All these are elisions which accord perfectly with Milton’s principle of elided open vowels, 
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Other elisions, also, Milton indicates only sometimes in the manu- 
script. Thus he writes sovereigne (41), groveling (53), ominous (61) with 
no indication of elision although all three words are clear disyllables. 
But he also writes clustring (54), uffring (64) and buisnesse (169), and 
cov’nants (682) and med’cinall (636). He writes stolne (195) (1645 and 
1673 stole) where the word is a monosyllable, but uses heav’n whether the 
word fills one or two places (although in line 417 he corrects heaven to 
heavn), and he writes enliv’nd (228) where it is trisyllabic. On the other 
hand, he writes adventurous (79) and then deletes the uw and puts in an 
apostrophe: advent’rous. And apparently for no reason he writes plum’ es 
(378), and cavern’s (429) where the word is a simple plural; and he 
writes warrante’d (327). But these inconsistencies and carelessnesses are 
more exasperating than they are serious. The fact of elision and the 
recognition of it remain the important considerations. 

Elisions of the particles, in the, of the, are usually carefully indicated: 


282. to seeke i’th valley some coole freindly spring. 
301. & play ith plighted clowds, I was aw strooke. 
382. may sit ith center, and enjoy bright day. 

409a. I could be willing though now 7’th darke to trie. 
531. tending my flocks hard by 7’th hillie crofts. 

622. that spreds her verdant leafe to th’ morning ray." 


In 531 Milton preferred the elision i’th to the alternative th’hillie. 

Milton is generous with his use of contracted spellings of ‘‘poetical 
words”: o’re (437), tame (541) (ta’n in the 1645 edition), me’re (777), 
ore (898), and ’tis (192). : 

In Comus, then, as in Paradise Lost, we find Milton writing syllabic 
verse, verse which he kept decasyllabic by means of certain for the 
most part clearly-defined liberties. In Comus, however, regular as it is, 
there still remain a considerable number of verses in which we find 
“extra-metrical” syllables. These Milton allows himself in Comus (as 
Verity observes)!’ at the end of the line, in the middle after some pause, 
or in both places. 


\ The es is written in a heavier line, and larger. 

4% Milton also writes saw ’em (294) where there is no elision—the 1645 edition reads 
saw them—and crosses out of to replace it with o’ where there is none: 

69. th’expresse resemblance o’ the gods is changed. 

In line 69, I think o’ is preferred to of because it is a stressed syllable and the long, open 
vowel is more easily stressed than the complete particle, of. 

16 Perhaps this preference is explained by the fact that in the manuscript hillie crofts 
is substituted for pastur’d lawns, since with the earlier reading the alternative did not exist 
and #’th was necessary. Nevertheless, Milton left i’th when he made the correction. 

17 A. W. Verity, ed., Comus, xlii. Verity also observes that the extrametrical syllable 


ao tinrn-_- #*s Ff 


= 


i ti i i a, a i a ee 
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Of lines with extrametrical syllables in both places, Verity cites 617 
and 407. I find one other: 615.'* Each of these lines is divided between 
two speakers: in its irregularity each is characteristic, consequently, of 
Milton’s verse dialogue (as of Shakespeare’s) in the avoidance of sticho- 
mythic patness. One of them (617) “as to make this relation. Dae. 
Care, & utmost shifts,” may surely be better scanned with Masson as 
an Alexandrine. 

In Paradise Lost, we are assured by Verity and Bridges, there are no 
duodecasyllabics of this type. In Comus I think there are only those 
which we have discussed. I wonder, therefore, if it is not safe to say 
that Milton allowed them, even in Comus, where he had perhaps not 
completely formulated his “rules,” only in lines divided between 
speakers. 

That Milton allowed supernumerary syllables at (i.e., before) the 
caesura,'® when not in combination with a feminine ending, and whether 
or not the line was divided between two speakers, there can be no ques- 
tion. Of such lines Verity cites 66, 302, 415, 599, 662, and 842. I find 
seven more I think unquestionable examples: 486, 602, 605, 743, 779, 





at the end of the line, the feminine ending, may be either a stressed or an unstressed syl- 
lable, and he cites line 633 as ending with a stressed extrametrical syllable: 

633. Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil. 

Here soil is, of course, not a light syllable, but nevertheless seems to me to be so from the 
point of view of scansion. After all, the question of whether or not a given syllable is 
stressed depends not upon its value relative to all the other syllables in the line, but to the 
syllables in the same foot. Here, as extrametrical, soil belongs to no foot and must be 
judged as stressed or unstressed in relation to the syllable preceding it. The contrast be- 
tween this soil and the soil of “another country” which the line expresses demands a 
heavy stress on this relative to which soil becomes unstressed. Thus in the second foot, 
bright, relative to the article which precedes it, is a stressed syllable. Nevertheless it must 
be scanned as unstressed in the foot to which it belongs (unless we admit the spondee as 
a Miltonic foot). The line should be scanned, I think, as follows: 
ax Xa xa xa xa (x). 
Making it scan thus, however, does not make it a good line. 
18 617. As to make this relation? 
Spir. Care and utmost shifts. 
407. Of our unowned sister. 
Eld. Bro. I do not, brother. 
615. And crumble all thy sinews. 
Eld. Bro. Why prethee Shepherd. 

19 In Comus, Bridges (Milton’s Prosody, p. 6) cites lines 66, 302, 599, 602, 662, 779; but 
he observes that “in P.L. Milton disallowed the use of this syllable,” accounting for the 
extra syllable in lines where this rhythmical effect is maintained by elision. Of our scansion 
of line 66, “To quench the drouth of Phoebus, which as they taste,’’ Saintsbury says (11, 
227) “ ... others would resort to one of their acts of prosodic escamotage with an extra- 
metrical syllable at the caesura.” Saintsbury’s disagreement in his History of English Pros- 
ody with the view presented here is complete. 
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802, and 809. Reference to the manuscript shows two of the six lines 
cited by Verity to be corrected Alexandrines: line 415 reads, “as you 
imagine brother she has a hidden strength.” The word brother, which 
gives the line thirteen syllables, appears only in the manuscript and in 
Bridgewater, not in any of the printed editions. Line 662 reads, “‘root- 
bound, that fled Apollo. La. foole do not boast.” Here the half-line 
which begins the lady’s speech is substituted for foole thou art over proud, 
which made the line an Alexandrine. This line also, like the three duo- 
decasyllabics discussed above, is divided between two speakers. 

Of the other seven lines, two are corrected in the manuscript to become 
irregular: (486) ‘‘2. Bro. heav’n keepe my sister. agen, agen & neere,”’ 
has yet written and cancelled before the first agen. I surmise that it was 
first intended to read “heav’n keepe my sister. yet agen and neere.”’ 
The change, with its stronger pause and its extra syllable adds greatly 
to the excitement—as to the speed of utterance—of the second half- 
line. There is the possibility of an intended elision, sister, agen. Line 605, 
“harpyes & Hydra’s or all the monstrous buggs,” is first written without 
the word all, so that an undesirable stress was thrown upon the con- 
junction, the pause after Hydra’s (properly strong) was weakened, and 
the buggs were deprived of some of their number. All is inserted by 
means of a caret. Line 799, ““Cramms, and blasphemes his feeder. Shall 
I go on?” is made over outside the manuscript, Shall I go on? replacing 
Come no more, which began a Comus speech (making a decasyllabic line) 
and which in turn replaced Come y’are too morall, which made the line 
an Alexandrine with a feminine ending. The half-line Shall I go on? 
begins an extended passage which is present in neither of the two manu- 
scripts. Line 743, “If you let slip time, like a neglected rose,’’ is the most 
troublesome in the list because time is a very heavy syllable to be found 
where it is—is comparable, indeed, to soil in 633. Perhaps the line was 
troublesome to Milton, too. In the manuscript it reads, “‘if you let slip 
tyme like an neglected rose’”—with a circle drawn around an. There is 
a large cross in the left margin. No correction is made in the manuscript, 
but @ replaces am in the Bridgewater Manuscript and all the printed 
editions. Perhaps it is to this correction that the cross refers. 

Line 802 is not in the manuscript. The others, 602 and 809, are in the 
manuscript without correction. In all thirteen of the lines cited, the 
extrametrical syllable before a strong caesura emphasizes it.?° 

Some lines are corrected in the manuscript to get rid of extrametrical 
syllables within the line: (257) “& lap it in Elizium, Scylla wept,” which 


* Other lines which might possibly be scanned in the same way, 718 and 829, for ex- 
ample, are made regular by elision. 
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scans normally, read first “& lap it in Elizium, Scylla would weepe,” 
which I should scan 
xa xa xa (x) ax xa. 


The change accompanies a change of tense in the next line (chide to chid) 
and involves a shift in tense from the preceding line: (256) “who as they 
sung would take the prison’d soule.” It is quite possible that it was the 
shift in tense, not the changed scansion, that Milton desired, for the line 
satisfies all the apparent requirements for the extrametrical syllable 
before the caesura, the reversed foot following it being more common 
than the normal iamb in that situation. Line 648, “(as I will give you 
when we goe) you may,” read first “‘as wee goe,” and then “(as I will 
give you when on the way, you may.” This reading, which I scan 
xa xa (x) ax xa xa 


makes you the extrametrical syllable. It is disallowed, I conjecture, be- 
cause while you may precede a slight pause, there is a much stronger 
pause after goe, before the last foot. In line 578, “yee were the tow she 
meant, with that I sprung,” & is written and cancelled before with. It 
is disallowed, surely, because it follows instead of preceding the caesura. 

Line 617 we have scanned as an Alexandrine. I find no other certain 
Alexandrine in the finished text, although Masson cites 763 and 192 as 
either Alexandrines or lines with two supernumerary (unstressed) syl- 
lables at the end. Line 732, “‘the sea orefraught would swell and th’un- 
sought diamonds,” I have also seen scanned as with two unstressed 
extrametrical syllables at the end, and Saintsbury scans it as an Alexan- 
drine. On the basis of his other elisions, however, I believe Milton 
scanned the line as having eleven syllables, with a feminine ending, 
diamonds being considered a disyllable by elision of open vowels. In any 
case, line 732 has a curious history, being a combination of two half- 
lines. The passage first reads: 


the sea orefraught would heave her waters up 
above the shoare and th’unsought diamonds, 


The sea orefraught is written and cancelled. Then the ore is written and 
ore cancelled with sea substituted, whereupon the line goes on, “the sea 
orefraught would heave her waters up.” Then heave her waters up is 
cancelled, with swell substituted, and above the shoare is cancelled in the 
next line, the fragments which are left of the two lines making the 
present one. That diamonds in the earlier draft was given its full syllabic 
count lends force to the argument that the line is a true Alexandrine, 
but is not conclusive. 

Line 763 has the same form: “as if she would her children should be 
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riotous,” by a similar elision of io in riotous, and (192) “is now the 
labour of my thoughts, tiz likliest” by elision of the vowels ie. 

In line 304, “to help you find them. La. Gentle villager,”’ the word 
out is written and cancelled after them. Left standing, it would give the 
line only eleven syllables, to be sure, but six stresses—or else requires 
unseemly discourtesy to the syllables of villager, in which elision is im- 
possible according to Milton’s rules. It could hardly, perhaps, have been 
called an Alexandrine even in its first form. 

For the rest, we have already seen Milton correcting two Alexandrines 
out of existence, one (662) in the manuscript and one (415) between the 
manuscript and the first printed edition. We are left with 617 as the only 
certain Alexandrine in the finished text, and must conclude that it was 
oversight—that Milton did not intend the form to be allowed. 

The validity of the feminine ending we need not examine. Masson 
estimates that there are about seventy lines with the feminine ending in 
Comus, or about nine per cent of the whole, as compared with about one 
per cent in Paradise Lost, and almost three per cent in Paradise Re- 
gained. On the basis of these estimates he is able to affirm that 


On the whole, therefore, the notion that Milton disapproved of lines of this kind 
in Epic Blank Verse has been exaggerated. That he did hold them less suitable, 
however, for Epic Blank Verse than for Dramatic Blank, is suggested not only 
by his very moderate use of them in his epics, but also by the fact that such lines 
are most frequent there in the dramatic parts or speeches. 


Samson Agonistes, he observes, confirms the idea. While we might on 
the basis of a more generous acceptance of elision than Masson’s cut 
down the figures of his estimates a little (although I find over sixty such 
lines in Comus), the proportions and conclusions remain the same. In 
the blank verse of Comus the feminine ending is very common.” 


21 Edition, 1m, 124-125. 

# It is worth observing, perhaps, that Milton uses it very rarely indeed where the line 
following begins with a reversed foot, since to use it in such circumstances is to obscure 
the line ending. In 482-483 we find the combination: 

482. 2nd Bro. Me thought so too; what should it be? 

Eld. Bro. For certain 

483. Either some one like ourselves night-founder’d here. 

But here the logic of the passage makes the last foot of 482, for certain, much more closely 
related to 483 than to the rest of 482, and the obscuring of the line end is a valuable device. 
In 689-690 it is put to similar use: 

689. And timely rest have wanted, but fair Virgin 

690. This will restore all soon. 

La. ’Twill not false Traitor. 
Here the half-line following belongs with 689 rather than with what follows in 690 ff. in 
logic and in dialogue. Of the other ten combinations of lines which perhaps ought to be 
scanned in this way (188-189, 209-210, 211-212, 228-229, 337-338, 350-351, 618-619, 
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The dominant bearing, then, of Milton’s practice in the matter of 
elisions in the manuscript is to confirm the conclusions of Bridges’ study 
of the later poems, although the system as Milton follows it in Comus 
admits one elision which is not recognized in the later verse (that of an 
unstressed vowel before c sibilant) and although in Comus Milton is less 
free with elisions involving two words (except particles, with which he 
takes more freedom), allows extrametrical syllables in other than ter- 
minal position, and makes much freer use of feminine endings. The 
manuscript also shows that those revisions which are presumably for 
the sake of prosody are largely in the direction of regularity in the num- 
ber of syllables, the two revisions in the other direction (those in lines 
486 and 605) being clearly for the sake of unusual rhetorical effects. It is 
clear too that although Milton allowed the use of an extrametrical 
syllable at the caesura in Comus, a usage which he disallowed in Paradise 
Lost, he did so but sparingly and in restricted circumstances. Though he 
is much more generous with feminine endings in Comus than later, this 
is so firmly established a feature of blank verse—and especially of 
dramatic blank verse—that it can hardly be called an irregularity. 

The second of the fictions by means of which Milton keeps his verse 
regular is what we may call the “theoretical stress.’”” We have agreed 
with Bridges that the ‘chief metrical rule” of Milton’s verse is the num- 
ber of syllables. We have further to recognize with him that these ten 
syllables are arranged (as in all but experimental English verse) in a 
pattern dependent upon the regular recurrence of stressed and un- 
stressed syllables. It is necessary to recognize, too, that there are so 
many degrees of stress possible in the normal reading of English, and 
the question of stress is so complicated by questions of pitch and quan- 
tity, that to use the simple, unqualified designations stressed and un- 
stressed of given syllables must be in some measure unsatisfactory. At 
best it represents half-truth. If we remember, however, that the stress 
or lack of stress of a given syllable is relative not to that of all the other 
syllables in the verse of which it is a part but instead to the other 
syllables (in iambic verse, to the other syllable) in the same foot, the 
most practical method of scansion of English verse for ordinary pur- 
poses remains that of the classification of syllables as, simply, stressed 
or unstressed. On this principle it is even possible that what is from the 
point of view of scansion a stressed syllable may in reading be given 





696-697, 725-726, 844-845) only six may not about as well be scanned otherwise (337- 
338, 350-351, 618-619, 696-697, 725-726, 844-845). Of these, 726 is a marginal insertion 
in the manuscript and 690 a marginal substitution for a line which was without the femi- 
nine ending. All six are definitely end-stopped lines, so that the possibility of confusion 
does not exist. 
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less actual stress than an unstressed in preceding or following feet. 

The second chapter of Bridges’ book is entitled ‘Variety in Number of 
Stresses.” In it he observes that although the typical Miltonic line has 
five full stresses, and none have more than five, many lines occur with 
only four, or only three, stresses, and that any of the five feet of the 
normal line may be lacking in stress, i.e., that ‘there is no one place in 
the verse where an accent is indispensable,” with two qualifications with 
regard to the absence of stress in the first foot, that 

1. the effect of this is always to weaken the line. It is, therefore, rare, and it is 
only in long poems that it can be used with good effect, and 

2. Initial weak feet are . . . almost always made up of two monosyllables, and 
a slight accent will be given in reading to the first of them, so that the foot is 
really inverted. 

In the second edition, Bridges concludes his remarks on the variety 
of the number of stresses by observing that many weak places in Mil- 
ton’s lines are “balanced or accounted for by a strengthening (even to 
stressing) the normally unstressed syllable, which is attached to the 
next following stress,” which amounts to the admission not only of the 
pyrrhic, but also of the spondee, as a Miltonic foot. 

It is here, in his discussion of the absence of stresses, that we come to 
disagreement with Bridges. He speaks sometimes of lines as failing to 
have five stresses and sometimes of their failure to have five full stresses 
The latter is the truer statement of the fact. Certainly in the early poems 
(and I think in Paradise Lost) Milton regarded the presence of five 
stresses as quite as necessary as the presence of ten syllables. 

This disagreement is perhaps more a disagreement in terms than in 
judgment of fact. When Bridges says that the second foot of P.L. 1, 64, 
is without stress, “Served only to discover sights of woe,” he describes 
a fact, of course, as the line should be read. Nevertheless, the natura! 
impulse to put an at least perceptible stress on éo is surely not a mistaken 
impulse. In spite of the rhetoric of the line, I think Milton scanned it 
as though ¢éo were a stressed syllable, and this without any real violation 
of the principle that the stress should determine the verse instead of 
the verse determining the stress. The fact is that we are faced with 
another regularizing fiction. The crux comes in Bridges’ statement that 
a weak place is often balanced by the strengthening or stressing of the 
normally weak syllable of the next foot so that ‘‘in all Milton’s verse 
there is a frequent occurrence of the following rhythm, that is, a foot 
of two unstressed light syllables preceding a foot composed of two heavy 
syllables.” Bridges illustrates the rhythm with three lines from Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream: 

% Milton’s Prosody, p. 38. % Milton’s Prosody, p. 70, 
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The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn. 
Before milkwhite, now purple with love’s wound. 
Love takes the meaning in love’s conference. 


He does not illustrate it from Milton, only observing that ‘It is common 
in Milton’s early verse, which is much influenced by the verse of Shake- 
speare’s first style...” and that “instances occur everywhere in Mil- 
ton.” But even the three Shakespearean lines are capable of other, more 
regular scansion than Bridges’, which makes and the in the first line both 
unstressed syllables compensated for by stresses on both green and corn, 
which makes ple with both unstressed in the second and ing in in the 
third, with compensating stresses in the succeeding feet. But and in 
the first of these lines, following the caesura, takes at least a slight 
regularizing stress from the preceding pause just as it would (as Bridges 
observes of lines with weak stresses in the first foot) at the beginning 
of the line, and the result is a reversed foot not a pyrrhic: 


The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
x - -—-— = 2h hw hc ce Ue 


even though the actual stress on the theoretically unstressed green is 
stronger than that on stressed and. 
The other two lines are more regular. In the second, 


Before milkwhite, now purple with love’s wound, 
24 @ 6: 28 68°80 x a 
(Bridges) S.:8% « a 


there can be no question that with is given stronger utterance than fle, 
the other syllable in the foot. And so may the third of the illustrative 
lines be scanned regularly at least in the feet in question: 


Love takes the meaning in love’s conference. 
zs ‘es x axa 


It remains true, of course, that the heaviness of the succeeding un- 
stressed syllables is in some sort a compensation—or that the lightness 
of the syllables in question is compensation for the succeeding heaviness 
—and that the effectiveness of lines in which the fiction is employed is 
often enhanced by this compensation. It only seems best, given the 
principle that Milton read his lines in one way and scanned them in 
another, given his willingness to secure regularity by means of fictions 
of one sort, given the tendency toward regularity of his revisions and his 
note on the versification of Paradise Lost in terms of “apt Numbers” and 
“fit quantity of Syllables”—it seems best, I say, to regard him as pre- 
possessed also in favor of regularity of stress and to explain apparent 
irregularities in terms of fictional or semi-fictional stresses rather than 
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in terms of feet without stresses, even though it involves occasional 
“‘comicalities,” since they are not more absurd than the pronunciation 
thAlmighty which the fiction of elision would demand if it were not 
understood to be a fiction, and even though it conflict with the judgment 
fe! of Bridges and Masson, opposed as their theories are in other respects. 
Reference to the manuscript again provides us with evidence, for it 
shows that Milton sometimes made corrections apparently designed to 
: eliminate weak stresses: since in so doing he did not feel it necessary to 
‘ change more than the single foot in question, it is apparent that he did 
not justify the use of the weak stress by compensating irregularities in 
succeeding feet. We have already seen that in line 605 Milton was willing 
even to add an eleventh syllable to a line to avoid a stress on or. Other : 
lines are even more clearly revised to avoid weak stresses. In line 340, | 
for example, “‘with thy long levell’d rule of streaming light,” thy replaces } 
a, surely at least in part because it is better capable of bearing a stress. : 
In its first form, the line would have been scanned with a light stress on 
with, reversing the first foot, and the heavy unstressed syllable long 
might, no doubt, have been urged as compensation for the absent or 
nearly absent stress on the first foot. The substitution of thy, however, 
makes the line regular—and makes it regular without lessening the 
weight of the technically unstressed Jong. In line 90 a similarly regular- 
izing correction consists not in the substitution of a heavier for a lighter 
syllable but in the weakening of a comparatively heavy unstressed 
syllable: “‘neerest & likliest to the present aide.’’ Here the replaces give. f | 
The line is properly scanned, I am sure, as follows: | 
ax Xa Xa Xa xa, | 
and ¢o bears a stress in the foot Jiest to. In its first form I think it was } 
the same, but the weight of give, the technically unstressed syllable ac- : 
companying pres/ent, was such as to obscure the pattern, so that the 
line might appear instead 
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neerest & likliest to give present aide 
axxaxxaakx a 


with the heaviness of give compensating for the lightness of the pre- 
ceding foot. But the substitution of the for give does not increase the 
stress on fo, which is and must be judged to be, a stressed syllable rela- 
tive to liest, the syllable which accompanies it in its own foot. It only : 
clarifies that stress. 

In other lines Milton is apparently avoiding the difficulty and the 
necessity for fictional stresses by substituting full for light stresses: 
thus (437) “has hurtfull power o’re true virginity.” In this line, Aurtfull 
is an insertion and o’re is made by pen-change from over. In other words, 
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it read first, “has power over true virginity,” and power and over were 
both disyllables, over providing rather a weak stress. The line (465) 
“& most by lewd & lavish act of sin” is a revision of original ““& most by 
the lascivious act of sin,’”’ with its weak stress—and with nothing which 
might be called compensation—on the. Lines 712 and 851 result from 
similar revisions: (712) “covering the earth with odours, fruits, & 
flocks,” being a correction of “covering the earth with odours & with 
fruits”; and (851) “‘of pancies, pinks & gaudie daffadils,”’ a correction 
of “of pancies & of bonnie daffadils,” with stresses in both upon and. 

It is apparent, then, that in the blank verse of Comus Milton regarded 
weak stresses as stresses, and that he regarded them as legitimate; but 
it is also true that he sought at least sometimes to avoid them. That it 
should be the tendency of weakly stressed feet to increase the apparent 
weight of succeeding feet is but the natural result of the contrast. It is 
also another item requiring us to recognize the dual pattern of verse 
and rhetoric, with the line as the basic unit of the one rhythm and the 
sentence or other grammatical or sense unit as the basis of the other. 
It calls our attention once more to the fact that in Milton the require- 
ment of regularity so essential to the effectiveness of verse—and to its 
being verse—is satisfied by the prosody, by the metrical system, and 
that the requirement of variety which is equally important, which, in 
a sense, may be said to do much toward elevating mere verse into poetry, 
is provided by the rhetoric, for the degree of stress on a given syllable 
is determined, necessarily, by the sense; the answer to the more absolute 
question whether it is to be considered stressed at all depends upon its 
position in the metrical pattern and its weight relative to that which the 
sense places upon the syllable that completes the metrical foot. 


II. THE RHYMED VERSE 


A. Miscellaneous—It is not surprising that we should find in the 
rhymed verse in the manuscript that Milton used the same fictions to 
secure prosodic regularity that he used in the blank verse. It is apparent, 
however, that just as he used them more freely in the blank verse of 
Paradise Lost than in that of Comus, and still more freely in Paradise 
Regained and Samson Agonistes, so did he in the verse earlier than 
Comus use them less freely than in that poem. Thus we find in the 
sonnet on his birthday, stolne and twentith, (2) “‘stolne on his wing my 
three & twentith yeere,” and spirits used as a monosyllable (as it is 
used with few exceptions throughout his work); but we find no elisions 
involving two words and none which might not be explained as being 
simply the “contractions” of ordinary specch, although the spellings 
stolne and twentith (which are reproduced in the 1645 edition as stoln 
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and twentith) indicate that these are not to be considered such con- 
tractions. 

Neither do we find in Arcades any elisions involving two words, al- 
though here again we find plentiful instances of contractions within 
single words: e.g., odorous (56), slumbring (57), every (59), inferior (77), 
and radiant (14). Besides these we also find reverence (37) and worthiest 
(74) used as disyllables and seeming (like stolne and twentith in the son- 
net and daintest in the “Vacation Exercise,” 14) not to be merely the 
contractions of ordinary speech. The word deity appears once (25) as a 
dissyllable and once (93) as a trisyllable: 


24. who had thought this clime had held 
25. a deity so unparalel’d 


92. clad in splendor as befitts 
93. her deitie. 


In At a Solemn Music and Upon the Circumcision we find the same 
phenomena, with such words as harmonious, melodious, celestiall, and 
warriours, fiery, cov’nant illustrating contraction or elision, but with no 
instances of elisions involving two words. 

In the poem On Time, in addition to the contractions in such words 
as envious (1), individual (12), and every (14), we find the elision #’whose 
(18), the first instance of the sort in the Trinity Manuscript: “of him 
t’whose happy-making sight alone.” 

In two of the three other poems which precede Comus in the manu- 
script (but these certainly do not precede it in date of composition) we 
also find elisions involving two words: in line 11 of the sonnet (in a 
scribal hand), ‘‘When the assault was intended . . . ,” temple’and towre, 
and in line 14, th’ Athenian. 


11. The house of Pindarus when temple’and towre. 
14, To save th’Athenian walls from ruine bare. 


In the sonnet, “Ladie, that in the prime... ,” we find an elision, pity 
and ruth: (8) “‘no anger find in thee, but pit¢y & ruth.” 

. In the third sonnet of this group, “To the Lady Margaret Ley,” we 
find no such elisions, but we find the contracted spelling Parlament (5), 
and fatal (7) used as a monosyllable: ‘at Chaeronea, fatal to liberty.” 

And so in some of the other poems later than Comus. In the sonnet 
to Vane are elisions of the African, (4) “The feirce Epeirot & the African 
bold,” and thou’ hast, (11) ‘What severs each thou’hast learnt, which 
few hav do(n),” and in the sonnet, ““Mee thought I saw... ,” (6) 
“purification in the old Law did save.’”’ In Lycidas we find to th’ oaten 
(33), th’abhorred (75), To’th world (80), in th’eclipse (101), and to th’oakes 
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(186). In all these poems contractions and elisions within single words 
are frequent, perhaps especially frequent and especially clear in Lycidas: 
e.g., batning (29), reckning (116), perilous (185) (written first perilous). 

In some of the poems earlier than Comus which are not included in 
the manuscript, Milton makes more use of elision than the manuscript 
would lead us to expect. Thus in the poem “On a Fair Infant...” we 
find th’Athenian (9) and th’infamous (12); in the “Nativity Ode,” 
“Th’enamel’d (143), Th’old (168), and th’infernal (233); in Il Penseroso, 
th’accustom’d (60), The immortal (91) and th’unseen (154). But it will 
be observed that every one of these instances involves the article, the. 
In other words, with the exception of #’whom in the poem On Time, there 
is no instance of elision involving two words except when one of them is 
the definite article in any of Milton’s poems written before Comus. In 
Comus itself Milton uses such elisions rarely (as we have seen), and he 
uses them with increasing frequency after the composition of Comus. 
In Comus and throughout his works, as well as in the earlier poems, 
elision is perhaps more frequent with ¢he than in any other circumstance, 
and the may be elided (irregularly) whether the vowel with which it is 
combined precedes or follows it. The normal, of course, is the elision 
with a following vowel as in Th’ Almighty, th’infernal. But we have also 
noted i’th and ith for in the (Comus, 282, 301, 382, 409a, 531) and to’th 
(Comus, 622), where the elision takes place with a preceding vowel. 
(In each of these instances, the is followed by a consonant which—except 
hillie (531)—forbids a following elision.) These are paralleled, with pre- 
ceding #o and following consonants in Lycidas (80) and in the “Vacation 
Exercise” (38). In Lycidas also we have already noted to th’oaten (33) 
and to th’oakes (186). Of these and similar occurrences elsewhere we 
cannot be quite sure which elision is intended, whether ¢o’th is considered 
a syllable or whether th’oakes is more probable. 

Although Milton thus apparently in his earlier work makes more spar- 
ing use of the elisions by which he kept the blank verse of Comus and of 
the later poems technically (i.e., prosodically) decasyllabic, he does not 
even in those earlier poems admit trisyllabic feet. And in the absence 
of trisyllabic substitution and in the sparing use of the fiction which 
regularized such (apparent) substitution in the later verse without 
sacrificing all of its effect, the natural result is that the early verse (that 

*% Mrs. Hamer (Metres of English Poetry, p. 31) observes of Milton’s tetrameter verse 
that he “hardly ever uses a full anapaest’’ (she cites none) “but occasionally a glide-ana- 
paest”’ as in the line 


Or that starr’d Ethiope Queen that strove, 
where iope queen is the “glide-anapaest,”’ in our terms an 
xx a 


iamb by the fiction of elision, or perhaps merely by contraction in this instance. 
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4 subtly varied, a much less flexible instrument than that of the later wh 
4 poems. Comus itself is but a step on the road S Ar 
4 In the decasyllabic rhymed verse Milton is as careful to be deca- & of 
a syllabic as in the blank verse. There are no truncated lines; there are, of 
y we have seen, no trisyllabic feet from the point of view of prosody; and M 
d there are very few extrametrical syllables except terminally in occa- : vi 
i file sional feminine rhymes. Even those are rare. There are none in Arcades, th 
| At a Solemn Music, the Sonnet on his birthday (unless the rhyme of : fo 
Re heaven-even is to be considered a double rhyme), On Time, Upon the 7 
ss Circumcision,* nor in any of the sonnets except that to Lawes (story- ; to 
y promontory), that to Mrs. Thomason (never-sever-endeavor-ever), and that > ssi 
bs on Tetrachordon (Tetrachordon-por’d on-word on-Gordon). In Lycidas 2 eli 
f we find promontorie-storie, storie ending a trimeter line.?” There are no ; owl 
is double rhymes in Comus except sitting-knitting in the song, “Sabrina n 
ey Fair’ and roses-reposes in the epilogue—respectively trimeter and te- : 
ae trameter verses. ‘ th 
ye Extra-metrical syllables within the lines of the rhymed verse are, j cc 
‘ we have said, very few. Two lines of Lycidas, j sc 
10. who would not sing for Lycidas? he well knew, t 
85. Oh Fountain Arethuse and thou honour’d flood, 4 os 
are eleven syllables, but the extra syllables, not coming in the usual { 01 
situation after a stress before the caesura, are difficult to explain as ; fi 
extra-metrical on the basis of Milton’s practice in Comus. In line 85 ' w 
there is the possibility of elision, thou’honour’d. Both lines have variant : S) 
readings. Twice in the manuscript, line 10 reads as we have quoted it, 
and in the copy of the 1638 edition in the Cambridge University Library $} 
the word well (omitted in the printed editions of Milton’s lifetime and u 
for the most part since) is inserted in Milton’s hand. The corrected st 
reading makes it necessary to consider the last syllable of Lycidas extra- T 
metrical. This syllable comes before the caesura, to be sure, but the te 
caesura comes in the middle of a foot. The best we can do is to scan it b 
xa/ xa/ xa/ x (x) a/ xa. b 
My judgment is that the reading is wrong.”* tl 
* In ten-syllable lines: borrow and sorrow are rhymed in the trimeter lines 8 and 9. E 
7 In some of the rhymed decasyllables outside the manuscript Milton uses the double h 
rhyme, perhaps especially freely in the Nativity Ode: unsufferable-table, sliding-dividing, 
thrilling-ful filling, wearing-stearing, deceiving-leaving, ending-attending. But in the Nativity 
poem the stanza pattern has already definitely obscured the pentameter structure of the SI 
lines from which these rhymes are cited. : 
%8 See Percy Simpson, Proof-reading by English Authors of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and I 
Eighteenth Centuries, pp. 96-97. 
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In line 85 the word honour’d is a marginal replacement for fam’d, 
which in turn replaced smooth, so that the line first read “Oh Fountain 
Arethuse and thou smooth flood,” which is a normal iambic line in spite 
of the effect of pyrrhic and spondee in the last two feet. The substitution 
of honour’d for smooth brings the extra syllable with it. Convinced that 
Milton did not allow trisyllabic substitution, and not altogether con- 
vinced by the elision thou’honour’d [in spite of the indicated elision 
thow’ hast in the sonnet to Vane (line 11)] I have no satisfactory scansion 
for the line as it stands. 

In the sonnet to Lawes, line 13, ‘Then his Casella, whom he woo’d 
to sing,” read in the first version ‘“‘then his Casella, whom Dante won to 
sing,” in which the last syllable of Casella is either extra-metrical or 
elided across the caesura (which is a perfectly possible elision) with 
whom. The substitution of he for Dante in the final reading results in a 
normal decasyllabic line. 

It is now possible to make a generalization: in pentameter verse, 
rhymed or blank, and of the rhymed verse whether it be stanzaic, 
couplet, or the “running rhyme”’ of Lycidas, Milton is for the most part 
scrupulously careful to provide ten syllables to the line and only ten. 
Truncation is not allowed and in the few instances where an extra- 
metrical syllable is allowed (disregarding the feminine ending), it is 
almost without exception at the caesura. Even there Milton allows it 
only in his early verse, and very rarely. This regularity is insured by the 
fiction of elision, which, from the standpoint of prosody, regularizes feet 
which are apparently or conceivably trisyllabic, so that the line has ten 
syllables and five stresses. 

In the tetrameter verse, while (as in the pentameter verse) extra 
syllables are not allowed, truncation is frequent. Milton accepts and 
uses freely the heptasyllables of the Jacobean lyric.2® Mrs. Hamer ob- 
serves that 


The chief weakness of all these charming Elizabethan heptasyllables is their 
tendency to let a weak or light monosyllable take the place of the first foot. This 
brings the almost inevitable temptation to put an unnatural stress on the sylla- 
ble. On the other hand, unvaried heptasyllables with a strong monosyllable for 
the first foot, have a somewhat hard and mechanical regularity. 


Her analysis continues: 
Milton avoided these dangers by using his heptasyllables, whether with heavy 


* One line independently cancelled in the cancelled version of the epilogue has only 
six syllables and is beyond scansion: 
Ep. I, 4a. farre beyond the earths end. 
It becomes in another position, line 1014, 
Quickly to the earths greene end. 
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or light opening, only as a modulation, and always interspersing them with 
octosyllables: 

The Star that bids the Shepherd fold, 

Now the top of Heav’n doth hold, 

And the gilded Car of Day 

His glowing Axle doth allay 

In the steep Aélantick stream. 
As few of the Elizabethans had been, and much more even than Greene, he was 
haunted in writing his octosyllabics by the dancing sprite of trochaic rhythm: 

Streit mine eye hath caught new pleasures 

Whilst the Lantskip round it measures. 
But like a true sprite, it is no sooner caught than lost again, or only mocking us 
with an echo in a “line of seven,” which might be either iambic or trochaic. 
There are, in fact, in L’Allegro and Il Penseroso very few completely trochaic 
passages, and few passages of unbroken “sevens.” The charm of Milton’s four- 
foot technique is its continuous variety, the lightness and rapidity with which the 
iambic movement glides into trochaic, or hovers bewitchingly between the two, 
in lines of seven or nine syllables, the nines, light at both the beginning and the 
end, being an innovation of Milton’s.* 


The passage in Comus of which Mrs. Hamer quotes the first five lines, 
lines 93-144, illustrates better than anything else in the manuscript 
Milton’s handling of tetrameter verse. Of the fifty-two lines, which are 
rhymed in couplets, all but eight decasyllables (115, 116, 118, 129-132, 
137) are tetrameter. Of the forty-four tetrameter lines, twenty-three 
are heptasyllabic by initial truncation, and one passage of ten lines is 
entirely heptasyllabic: 

99. shoots against the dusky pole 
100. pacing toward the other goale 
101. of his chamber in the east 
102. meane while welcome Joy and feast 
103. midnight shout and revelry 

104. tipsie dance and jollity 
105. braid your locks with rosie twine 
106. dropping odours, dropping wine 
107. Rigor now is gon to bed 

108. & Advice with scrupulous head. 


Of these, lines 101 and 108 have the “light syllable” of which Mrs. 
Hamer speaks filling the first foot, and certainly the reader is tempte: 
to give them unnatural (but not offensive) stress—as also in lines 95, 97, 
139, and 144.%4 


% Metres of English Poetry, 30-31. 
*! These initial “light stresses” are but the most striking of the many examples of 
“theoretical stress” in the rhymed verse. The phenomenon is at least as common as in 
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It is easy to quarrel with this scansion of line 139: “the nice morne 
on th’Indian steepe.” The best alternative—I think the probable scan- 
sion—is to disregard the indicated elision, th’Inmdian, and scan the line 
as an octosyllable, without truncation. I include it in the list above for 
the sake of completeness because the alternative scansion seems to me 
possible. But we have had ample experience of untrustworthy apos- 
trophes (and of the lack of apostrophes where they might well appear) 
to justify us in ignoring this one. The Bridgewater Manuscript reads 
the, although the editions of Milton’s lifetime agree with the Trinity 
Manuscript and indicate the elision. There is further evidence that the 
scansion is probably octosyllabic in the possible inversion of the second 
foot, with the logical stress on morne. This is a verse structure which 
Milton does not use in truncated lines. To scan the line with the first 


the nice : 
foot an iambus, eee , and the second foot the single stressed syl- 
x 


lable, morne, is also contrary to Milton’s practice. The passage in which 
this line occurs is much revised in the manuscript: 


128. Haile goddesse of nocturnall sport 

129. Dark-vaild Cotytto, to whome the secret flame 
130. of midnight torches burnes, mysterious Dame 
131. that neere art call’d but when the dragon womb 
132. of Stygian darknesse spitts her thickest gloome 
133. and makes one blot of all the aire 

134, stay thy clowdie ebon chaire 

135. wherin thou ridst with Hecat & befreind 

136. us thy vow’d preists till utmost end 

137. of all thy dues bee don & none left out 

138, ere the blabbing eastreane scout 

139. the nice morne on th’Indian steepe 

140. from her cabin’d loopehole peepe 

141. and to the telltale sun discry 

142. our conceal’d sollemnity 

143, Come knit hands, & beate the ground 

144. in a light fantastick round. 


Line 133, “and makes one blot of all the aire,”’ is written in the margin 
because the space in the text which it should occupy is taken up by two 
false starts: ‘‘and makes a blot of nature and throws a blot.” In 134, 
“stay thy clowdie ebon chaire,” clowdie replaces polisht (for the sake, 
surely, of the more harmonious image). Lines 135-136 are an insertion. 
The original read here 





the blank verse, in the discussion of which we have already given it what attention it 
deserves. It is, of course, a common device in most English verse. 
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stay thy clowdie ebon chaire 
till all thy dues bee don & none left out. 


Between these two lines an insertion is indicated and “& favour our close 
revelrie” is written in the margin. Revelrie is cancelled and jocondrie 
substituted. Then the whole line is cancelled and the two that stand in 
the final text are substituted, in the form of a marginal insertion, 


wherin thou ridst with Hecat & befreind 
us thy vow’d preists till utmost end, 


which requires the substitution of of for till at the beginning of the line, 
which stands, “‘of all thy dues bee don & none left out,’ where we also 
find the substitution of mone for nought. The substitution of of for {il 
involves some awkwardness of idiom. 

It is unlikely that the line “& favour our close jocondrie’’ was written 
alone, and the present 135-136 couplet substituted for the unfinished 
couplet of which it might be the first line. I think rather that the line 
“‘wherin thou ridst with Hecat & befreind’”’ was written first (without 
the final foot, which is in a parenthesis above it, inserted by means of 
a caret) as the first line of an octosyllabic couplet 


wherin thou ridst with Hecate 
& favour our close revelrie 
till all... 


At any rate, Hecate is the original spelling, and the final e is cancelled. 
For the substitution of the 10-8 couplet for this 8-8 couplet I find no 
prosodic reason, though it is in accord with Milton’s practice elsewhere 
(e.g., lines 117-118).® As it stands, 


® In lines 920-921, however, 
920. and I must hast ere morning howre 
921. To waite in Amphitrite’s bowre, 
we have an 8-8 couplet made over from an 8-10 couplet. There is ample justification here 
for a decasyllable in line 921, for it concludes Sabrina’s speech while she frees the Lady 
from Comus’s enchantment and constitutes Sabrina’s farewell. That the decasyllable was 
deliberate and meant to give the closing effect which the terminal line of a passage does 


_ give when it is longer than the other lines (e.g. the Alexandrine of a Spenserian stanza), 


we may be sure from the fact that line 921 was begun two spaces farther to the left than 
the other lines on the manuscript page. The T is one of the few initial capitals in the text: 
and I must hast ere morning howre 
To waite on Amphitrite in her bowre 

is the original reading. On is changed to in (by pen change) in her is cancelled, and the s 
is added to Amphitrite. The heaviness of the line with which these changes are made 
suggests that possibly they were made with a different pen from that of the rest of the 
page. More probably, I think, it was newly dipped for the purpose. 

There is an excellent parallel for this original 8-10 couplet at the end of the Spirit’s 
speech, lines 956-957: 
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135. wherin thou ridst with Hecat & befreind 
136. us thy vow’d preists till utmost end, 


it is almost impossible not to read the couplet with a heavy stress upon 
us and with some stress upon ¢hy, in the second line, so that it almost 
scans thus: 

xa Xa Xa Xa xa 

a axa xa xa 

and gives the effect of five stresses in each line. Technically of course 
the line has only four stresses. Conversely in the couplet to which we 
have referred in lines 117-118: 


117. and on the tawnie sands & shelves 
118. trip the pert fayries, & the dapper elves. 


Here the tendency is to read 
xaxaxa xa 
ax Xa XXxa xa 
so that we seem to have only four stresses in each line. 
The couplet of lines 137-138 is a 10-7 couplet with five clear stresses 
in the first line and four in the second: 


137. of all thy dues bee don & none left out 
138. ere the blabbing eastreane scout. 


(In 137 the substitution of none for nought has the double virtue of a 
clearer reference to dues and of improved sound.) 

In the last line of the passage, (144) “‘in a light fantastick round,” 
in is a substitution for with and fantastick for and frolick—a change 
which, in the omission of and, constitutes an improvement in the direc- 
tion of the packed, tight syntax which Milton apparently prized so 
highly. Verity points out the obvious reminiscence of L’Allegro 34, 
“On the light fantastic toe.” 


B. Lycidas.—It is unfortunate that so few of the revisions that must 
have been made in the course of the composition of Lycidas were made 
in the draft that has come down to us in the manuscript, for Lycidas is 
in many ways the most interesting of Milton’s poems, from the stand- 
point of prosody, and is certainly the most interesting in the Trinity 





956. come let us hast the starres grow high 

957. But night sitts monarch yet in the mid skie, 
where we have another capital letter and where line 957, like 921, is begun two spaces to 
the left of the rest of the text. The change is made in 920-921, I am sure, not because of 
the demands of prosody, but for the sake of the greater compression of the new line, Milton 
here preferring a rhetorical to a prosodic effect where it was a matter of prosodic choice, 
not of compulsion. 
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Manuscript. But except for the minor changes in lines 10 and 85, dis- 
cussed above, there are only three passages in which we may hope to 
find variant readings that will throw light on Milton’s prosodic intention 
in the poem, the three passages on the “trial sheet” which precedes the 
poem in the manuscript. 

The stanza-paragraph pattern is as follows:* 


(o stands for no rhyme) 


Parag. I Parag. II Parag. III Parag. IV Parag. V 
(14 lines) (10 lines) (12 lines) (13 lines) (14 lines) 


10 0 10 0 10a 10a 10a 
10a 10a 10 b 10 b 10 0 
10 b 10a 10a 100 10a 
6b 10 b 10 b 10a 10 b 
10a 6b 10 c 6b 10 b 
10a 10c 10c 10 c 10c 
10 c 6c 10d 6c 6c 
10d 10 0 10e 10d 10d 
10a 10d 6e 10e 10e 
10c 10d 10d 10d 10d 
10d 10 f 10 f 10 f 
10a 10 f 6e 10 e 
100 10 {* 10 f 
10a 10e 


% The greater part of this analysis is taken from Saintsbury (History of English Prosody, 
11, 220-221 and note 2, 220-221) except that it adopts the paragraphing defended in Till- 
yard’s argument (E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton, Appendix E, pp. 385-386) on the paragraph- 
ing intended at lines 23-24, which changes the structure of the second and third paragraphs. 
According to Saintsbury’s analysis, paragraph IT has eight lines, 10, 10, 10, 10, 6, 10, 6, 10, 
rhymed oaabbcco, which Saintsbury describes as “two blank verse lines enclosing (as it 
were) three couplets.’”’ The third paragraph, according to Saintsbury, has fourteen lines, 
10, 10, 10, 10, 10, 10, 10, 10, 10, 10, 7, 10, 10, 10, rhymed aabcbcddeffegg. Tillyard points 
out that while according to his division ‘the second paragraph will agree with six others 
in ending with a couplet,” according to the other division, “the second paragraph will be 
unique in ending with one of the few unrhymed lines of the poem, and the third will be 
unique in beginning with a rhymed couplet, adding that “it is unconceivable that Milton 


' should have begun it with a couplet any paragraph not itself composed of couplets, or 


that without some very good reason (not apparent here) for creating an effect of incom- 
pleteness he should have ended a paragraph with an unrhymed line.”’ Certainly Tillyard’s 
division gives us two much better prosodic units than Saintsbury’s. 

The line recorded in Saintsbury’s scheme as a “seven” is according to our scansion a 
“six.” Saintsbury describes it as “one of Milton’s favourite catalectic octosyllables of 
optionally trochaic rhythm, though it may be taken as three feet only, and iambic.’’ It is 
line 33, 

Temper’d to th ’Oaten Flute. 
™ Saintsbury, abcabddefegfg. 
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Parag. VI. Parag. VIE Parag. VIII Parag. IX Parag. X Parag. XI 


(21lines) (18limes)  (29limes) (33 limes) (21 lines ) (8 lines) 
10a 10a 10a 10a 10a 10a 
10 b 10 b 10 b 10 b 10 b 10 b 
10c 10a 10 b 10a 10a 10a 
10 c 6b 10a 10 b 10 b 10 b 
10 b 10c 10 b 10 b 10 b 10a 
10a 6c 6a 10c 10a 10 b 
10d 100 10c 10c 10c 10c 
10e 100 10d 10d 10¢ 10 c 
10d 10d 10d 10e 10d 
10e 10e 10 c 10e 10e 
10d 10e 10d 10d 10d 
10 f 10d 10c 10 f 10e 
10d 10 f 10e 10g 10 f 
10 f 10 g 10c 6g 10 f 
10g 10 f 10 f 10 f 10 g 
6g 10h 10 f 10h 10 f 
10h 10h 10e 10 i 10g 
10h 10 g 10 f 10h 10h 
100 10g 10i 10h 
10i 10h 10d 10 i 
10 i 10 g 10 j 10 i 
10i 10d 
10h 10 j 
10 i 10k 
10h 10 j 
10i 101 
10h 10k 
10 j 101 
10 j 10 m 
10 0 
10m 
3 10n 
: 10 n® 
'  Saintsbury observes that Lycidas is 
' _ in effect a piece of blank verse carefully equipped with rhyme, for the purpose, 
i technically speaking, of providing it with a lyric vehicle. The pause-arrangement 
j is quite that of blank verse, modified a little by the fact of the rhyme, which 
_ __ telieves pause of some of the duties that fall upon it in pure blanks.** 
' 
: * Saintsbury fails to notice that the inserted flower-strewing passage comes into the 
j paragraph on the d-rhyme, which therefore recurs in the last half of the paragraph. 
! * History of Prosody, 11, 219-221. 
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The manuscript casts little light upon this analysis except in three 
instances upon the arrangement of rhymes and the location of the tri- 
meter lines. Thus the first lines on the trial sheet begin 


yet once more O ye laurells and once more 
ye myrtl’s browne with Ivie never sere 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude 
before the mellowing yeare 

and crop your young 


At this point the two last lines are cancelled, and the poem proceeds: 
and with forc’t fingers rude 


shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 


In other words, Milton’s first intention was to begin his first paragraph 
in the following pattern to the left, and in the middle of the fifth ‘ine 
he changed his plan in favor of the pattern to the right: 


10 o 10 o 
10 a 10 a 
10 b 10 b 
6a 6b 
10 b (?) 10 a 


The fourth line remains the short one, but the rhyme-scheme is changed 
to get in lines 3-4 the full effect of the fourth line’s brevity by bringing 
the rhyme of rude-crude into so short a compass. In the original reading, 
the short line, 4, rhymed not with the line preceding it, but with line 2, 
and consequently did not give the sudden surprise of the final reading. 
It is not until the fourth paragraph that Milton (line 41) rhymes his 
short line in other than the couplet pattern. By this time the reader has 
learned enough of the plan to get the “‘choric effect’”’ from the short line 
even if its rhyme word is a line and a half distant. But to place the first 
short-line rhyme-word in such a situation would have been to mislead 
him. Actually, Milton gives us four 10-6 couplets before, in the fourth 
paragraph, he gives us a “‘six’”’ not rhyming with the preceding line (41). 
This he follows immediately with a 10-6 couplet (42-43) and then, as if 
to reassert his freedom, he follows again (48) with a short line separated 
by three lines from its rhyme-word in line 45. The paragraph reads as 
follows: 


37. But O the heavie change now thou art gone 

38. now thou art gon, and never must returne 

39. thee shepheard, thee the woods and desert caves 
40. with wild Thyme, and the gadding vine oregrowne 
41. and all thire Echo’s mourne 

42. the willows, and the haze’l copses greene 
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43. shall now no more be seene 

44. fanning thire joyous leavs to thy soft lays 

45. as killing as the canker to the rose 

46. or taint-worme to the weanling heards that graze 
47. or frost to flowrs that thire gay wardrope weare 
48. when first the white thorne blows 

49. such Lycidas thy losse to shepheards eare. 





Of the thirteen short lines in the poem, only four are not rhymed in 
the couplet pattern: the two cited (41 and 48) and lines 88 and 100. 
Line 88 is also followed immediately (in 89-90) by a 10-6 couplet. 
d In every instance, the rhyme word of the short line is the last appearance of 
4 that rhyme-sound in the paragraph. No short line is unrhymed, and only 
once do two of the unrhymed lines come together (91-92), immediately 
after the very closely rhymed passage of which we have been speaking, 
i in the seventh paragraph, of which I quote the first twelve lines: 


i 85. Oh Fountaine Arethuse and thou honour’d flood a 
86. smooth sliding Mincius crown’d with vocall reeds b 
87. that straine I heard was of a higher mood 

88. but now my oate proceeds 

89. and listens to the Herald of the Sea 

90. that came in Neptunes plea 

91. he askt the waves, and askt the fellon winds 

92. what hard mishap hath doom’d this gentle swaine? 
93. and questioned every gust of rugged wings 

94. that blows from off each beaked promontorie 

95. they knew not of his storie 

96. and sage Hippotades thire answer brings. 
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The four lines that follow the two unrhymed lines (91-92), it will be 
noticed, are the d-e-e-d quatrain, also with a short line (95) in the central 
couplet. This is the only feminine rhyme in Lycidas. 

The fifth paragraph of the poem read first, in its last six lines, 


ay mee I fondly dreame 

i had yee bin there, for what could that have don? 
what could the golden hayrd Calliope 

for her inchaunting son 

when she beheld (the gods farre sighted bee) 

his goarie scalpe rowle down the Thracian lee. 





The substituted version (from the trial sheet), two lines longer, reads: 


56. ay mee I fondly dreame 

57. had yee bin there, for what could that have don? 
58. what could the muse her selfe that Orpheus bore 
59. the muse her selfe for her inchanting son 
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60. whome universal nature did lament 

61. when by the rout that made the hideous roare 
62. his goarie visage downe the streame was sent 
63. downe the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shoare. 


The two readings give the paragraph the following verse patterns re- 
spectively: 


I. 10a II. Line 50. 10 a 
10 o 51. 10 o 
10 a 52. 10 a 
10 b 53. 10 b 
10 b 54. 10 b 
10 c 55. 10 c 

6c 56. 6c 
10d 57. 10 d 
10 e 58. 10 e 
6d 59. 10 d 
10 e 60. 10 f 
10 e 61. 10 d 

62. 10 f 

63. 10 d 


This revision, among much more important changes, omits from the 
paragraph the trimeter line, “for her inchaunting son,” which was not 
in couplet rhyme. I do not suggest that this was even part of the reason 
for the revision, but offer it only as further evidence of the great flexi- 
bility of Milton’s plan in Lycidas, of the ease with which the verse 
pattern could be changed. So also in the flower-strewing passage, itself 
an insertion in a finished stanza-paragraph. As first written it came into 
the paragraph at the eleventh line in the following pattern to the left, 
and the second version brings the pattern to the right. 


10 d 10 d 
10 f 10 f 
10 f 10 g 
10 g 6g 
10 g 10 f 
10 h 10 h 
6h 10 i 
10 i 10 h 
10 j 10 i 
10 j 10 d 
10 i 

10d 


The paragraph, then, in Lycidas, is really, as Saintsbury points out, 
a sort of stanza, with the rhetorical and musical advantages that adhere 
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to the stanzaic form, but without the sacrifice of freedom that a stanza 
pattern usually involves. This is not to say that Milton felt free to do 
the easiest thing; it is not to account for the irregularity of rhyme as 
Dryden accounts for the lack of it in Paradise Lost on the ground that 
Milton could not handle rhyme. Our analysis shows rather that Milton 
hedges himself in with quite as many restrictions as a preconceived 
stanza pattern could place about him, but deprives himself of the sup- 
port he might have gotten from such a pattern. He begins each para- 
graph-stanza with an obligation not to do many things but without any 
positive law to tell him what to do. And as he proceeds (witness the 
change in the pattern of the first paragraph, discussed above) more and 
more prohibitions appear that must be regarded. His own taste must 
be the last appeal even in those matters of verse structure which in more 
definitely determined forms are not even matters of choice. The poem 
is proof of the quality of that taste and of the subtlety of his ear. 

So is it also in the blank verse. We have seen that Milton recognizes 
to the full the sovereign power of the laws of prosody. He was not one 
to shirk obligation. At the same time, in the blank verse as in Lycidas, 
as in his life, he remains completely self-reliant. In spite of all the con- 
cessions he is willing to make to the linear structure of verse, it is still 
true that he was better able than any other of our poets to merge the 
harmony of the line into the subtler harmony of the longer cadences of 
sentence and paragraph. 

Joun S. DIEKHOFF 


Oberlin College 
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THE CAMPAIGN TO SUBSTITUTE FRENCH NEO- 
CLASSICAL TRAGEDY FOR THE COMEDIA, 1737-1800 


HE introduction of French neo-classical drama into Spain in the 

eighteenth century met the most determined opposition on the 
part of patriotic Spaniards.' French lyric and epic poetry had little 
influence, for France had given comparatively little attention to them 
during the great period of Louis XIV. The fable, satire, letters, and other 
genres were accepted in Spain without causing much disturbance. It 
was not so with the drama. 

The Spanish theatre was an institution that belonged to the people. 
It was one of the most democratic institutions in the world from its 
beginning, and freedom from embarrassing rules was its chief character- 
istic. To introduce classicism into the theatre, it was necessary to teach 
a fixed set of rules that required intellectual ability to appreciate and 
understand. The vulgo that ruled the taste of the Spanish stage did not 
possess this ability. Hence, neither the actors (for the most part) nor the 
audiences could tolerate a type of drama that required technical learning 
to be understood, and the movement to introduce neo-classical drama 
into Spain resolved itself into a struggle between Gallophile intellectuals 
on the one hand and the vulgo and actors on the other. That is not all. 
The struggle was principally between the neo-classical tragedy of the 
French school and the comedia. 

The purpose of this article is to sketch briefly the war waged against 
the national drama by various agencies in the eighteenth century in an 
effort to have the comedia, both that of the Golden Age and the decadent 
one, banished from the stage and to put in its place the neo-classical! 
drama of the French school, particularly tragedy. Spanish neo-classicists 
were not so deeply concerned with the lack of ‘“‘regular’”’ comedies as 
they were with the lack of “regular’’ tragedies.” 

The intellectuals of Spain in increasing numbers were anxious for 
their country to enter the general European movement, and to do so 


necessitated the production of tragedies a Ja francesa. To be sure, “reg- 


ular” comedy came in for discussion, but it was not the genre which 
neo-classicists felt would give Spain a place among cultured nations. 


1 Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espana (Madrid, 1923), v, 279, 
and Cotarelo y Mori, Iriarte y su época (Madrid, 1897), p. 40. 

2 In speaking of the utility of tragedy, Luzin gives expression to this high regard and 
desire for tragedy: ‘‘Por lo que se me hace mas sensible el descuido de nuestros Ingenios 
Espafioles, que no se han exercitado en esta especie de poesia tan provechosa . . . ”—JLa 
Poetica, o reglas de la poesta en general y de sus principales especies (Zaragoza, 1737), p. 355. 
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Frenchmen and Italians ridiculed the “barbaric” comedia and Spanish 
intellectuals responded warmly to the criticism and demanded that 
their nation begin to show a predilection for el buen gusto, which meant 
French neo-classic taste. They demanded immediate manifestation of 
this buen gusto, even if this manifestation had to be forced by government 
edict. So it is that Luzin, who may be considered the originator of the 
war on the comedia, also adds a suggestion that the government exercise 
a censorship of drama and that it order burned those comedias found del 
todo malas (Poética, 337), and he designates as completely bad those 
plays that could not be made to conform to the neo-classical rules and 
that did not teach a moral lesson. 

Luzdn devotes three chapters of Book 1m of his famous Poética to a 
discussion of drama, and of these one entire chapter is devoted to point- 
ing out the defects of comedias. Luzan’s attacks on the comedia are too 
well known to warrant analysis here. His criticism of the national drama 
was made in the hope of turning Spaniards away from a type of drama 
that no longer had universal approval to one which had been carried 
even to Potsdam and Saint Petersburg, namely, French tragedy.® 

In 1738 there appeared in Paris a small volume of extracts from the 
drama of Spain, Extraits de plusieurs piéces du thédtre espagnol avec des 
réflexions, et la traduction des endroits les plus remarquables by Du Perron 
de Castera. In these réflexions the author first remarks that the Spaniards 
have disregarded the three unities “que nous suivons sur notre théatre 
d’aprés les Grecs et les Latins. . .” (p.1). This rule of the three unities, 
prescribed by reason and good taste, seemed trammeling to Spaniards. 
Thus it is implied at least that Spaniards lacked good taste, and from 
this time on Spanish advocates of neo-classicism consider the observance 
of the rules synonymous with good taste. Du Perron goes on to remark 
that a single drama in Spain may represent a whole lifetime and con- 
cludes that “‘cela ne peut manquer de former un spectacle assez monstru- 
eux en comparison du nétre.”’ The charges quoted above could be passed 
over, but when Du Perron allowed himself to say: ‘Pour des Tragédies, 
les Espagnols n’en font point...”, he struck a subject on which 
Spanish pride was becoming extremely sensitive. This was particularly 
true of those intellectuals who wished Spain to follow the world move- 
ment of neo-classicism to be included among the naciones cultas. 


* “De la qual reflexion, y de las otras de varios Autores, que arriba hemos referido, se 
puede venir en conocimiento de la suma utilidad, que al publico podria resultar de la re- 
presentacion de buenas Tragedias, en las quales podria todo genero de personas apre- 
hender insensiblemente la moderacion de sus passiones, y deseos, logrando en el Theatro 
una oculta ensefianza y una deleitosa escuela de oral.” Ibid. 

‘ Extraits, p. 8. 
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The foregoing charges were answered in part by Blas Antonio Nasarre 
in an extensive preface which he published with his edition of eight 
comedias and eight entremesses by Cervantes.’ This preface, begun as a 
defense of the Spanish comedia, really turns out to be one of the bitteres: 
attacks made on it during the entire century. Nasarre does defend the 
Spanish comedia, but at the same time he disavows it in his own name 
and in the name of a great number of other Spaniards, and, in order to 
prove that he and his neo-classical colleagues know better, he lays down 
a barrage of withering fire against that “immoral” institution known as 
the comedia. Even the censors of Nasarre’s edition joined him in con- 
demning the national drama. For the Rev. Fray Juan de la Concepcion, 
modern comedias “‘son abominables para el entendimiento.’”* 

Nasarre refers to Lope as the “corruptor del Theatro’’, but finds some 
comfort in his “fecundidad portentosa, é increible, y sin comparacion 
en ningun siglo, nacion, ni idioma.”? When he comes to discuss Calderén, 
he loses his temper completely, and flies into a long tirade.* But the 
comedia of the Golden Age is a fait accompli. No one can change it. 
Nasarre can and does defend much of it. This neo-classicist’s chief aim 
now is to instruct modern writers to direct their attention to the new 
taste in drama. With this end in view he teaches the classical rules at 
the same time that he points out the defects of the comedia. 

The charges made by Du Perron against Spanish comedy were con- 
sidered answered by Nasarre’s preface, but the statement to the effect 
that Spaniards wrote no tragedies® had remained unanswered for the 
time being. The year following the publication of Nasarre’s prélogo, 
Agustin Montiano y Luyando, Director of the Academia de la Historia 
and member of the Real Academia de la Lengua, published his first 
discourse as an answer to Du Perron’s assertion. Montiano’s reply is 
accompanied by an original tragedy, Virginia, as a model.!° 


5 Comedias yy entremeses de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, el autor del Don Quixote, dividi 
das en dos tomos, con una dissertacion o prélogo sobre las comedias de Espafia. Tomo 1 
(Madrid, 1749). * Ibid., A probacién, fol. 2, recto. 7 Ibid., Prélogo, fol. 11, verso. 

8 “Fs verdad, que A Calderén le levantaron altares, como 4 un Dios del Theatro, y que 
su ingenio superior tropezaba algunas veces con cosas inimitables; pero acompafiadas con 


- otras tan poco nobles. . . . Abandonéd sus obras al cuidado de la fortuna, sin elegir las cir- 


2unstancias nobles y necessarias de sus assuntos, y sin descartar las inutiles.... La 
unfania, el punto de honor, . . . y todo quanto ni es verisimil, ni pertenece 4 la Comedia, 
lo pone sobre el Theatro. . . . Da al vicio fines dichosos, y laudables: endulza el veneno: 


ensefia 4 beberlo atrevidamente, y quita el temor de sus estragos.’’—Ibid., fols. 19-20. 

* “Pour des Tragédies les Espagnols n’en font point; car on ne scaurait donner justement 
ce titre 4 quelquesuns de leurs ouvrages, qui le portent sans Je mériter; telles sont la 
Célestine et V Igénieuse Héléne, qui ne peuvent passer tout au plus que pour des romans 
dialogués.—Extraits, p. 4. 

10 Discurso sobre las tragedias espanolas (Madrid, 1750). These references are to the 
second printing. 
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He wished to demonstrate that tragedy had an ancient and honorable 
history in Spain, both to refute the insults of Du Perron and his ilk and 
to make tragedy seem more acceptable to those of his fellow-countrymen 
who maintained that Spanish temperament was given more to romantic 
intrigue, which appeals mainly to the feelings, than to the pathetic or 
tragic, which appeals largely to the intellect, or who looked upon tragedy 
as a purely foreign institution which was being foisted upon them to- 
gether with other things French. In addition to that, by giving the 
history of tragedy and by restating the rules and giving an example of 
his own composition, Montiano hoped to encourage Spaniards to engage 
in writing a genre of literature which was considered the noblest of all." 
Included in the discourse is a defense of Virginia. In the course of this 
defense he points out how he has observed all the rules. Thus the dis- 
course turns out to be an illustrated exposition of the rules of tragedy. 

Montiano expresses deep regret when he finds that such men as 
Virués deliberately broke the rule of the three unities, “‘preciosas in- 
stituciones de la racionalidad.’”’”” His utter contempt for the “archcor- 
ruptor” of the Spanish stage is expressed in very few words when he is 
examining La bella Aurora: “Passo por otros defectos, por no detener 
inutilmente la pluma.’”’* Had Virués not been inspired to mix tragedy 
and comedy merely to satisfy his personal vanity, Spain would probably 
have followed the same path as other maciones cultas, says Montiano. 
After Virués came Lope and the rules were forgotten, and 


entregados sin reserva, 4 las que autorizaba la moda, y el credito de Lope de 
Vega, 4 despique de la razon, sucedieron las nuevas composiciones: que no son 
en la realidad Comedias, por las pesadumbres, agravios, desagravios, desmentimien- 
tos, desafios, cuchilladas, y muertes, de que estan sembradas; ni Tragedias por la 
graciosidad, y baxeza de las Personas, desaliento de las sentencias, eleccion 
vulgar en las expresiones, y fines siempre alegres, con que las visten.™ 


Montiano wished to show foreign critics that Spanish intellectuals did 
not approve of the comedia, which he calls “especie condenable de Poe- 
mas plebeyos.”® 

The intellectual of the second half of the century was deeply ashamed 
of the comedia. Montiano was impelled to publish a second discourse 
because he, for one, realized the singular importance of tragedy, and he 
wished to show his scorn for the comedia.* His primary purpose in pub- 
lishing a second discourse and a second tragedy is 


1 Tbid., pp. 73-80, 112. 2 Tbid., p. 29. 

8 Tbid., p. 52. 4 Tbid., p. 69. 6 Tbid., p. 75. 

8 “Dice un Autor Inglés, que, como uns Tragedia perfecta es una des las mas nobles 
producciones de la Naturaleza humana, es tambien la mas 4 proposito para dar al alma el 
gusto mas delicioso, y mas instructivo. Esta consideracion, y la de corroborar las razones, 
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que califiquen la gloria con que estuvo el Poema tragico en Espafia en los 
tiempos felices del Buen Gusto, y exciten en los presentes un vivo deseo de 
renovar aquel merito con la imitacion, y de que suba con el adelantamiento sobre 
los mas assegurados, y distinguidos.!” 


While the second discourse does not attack the comedia directly, it does 
urge a complete change in the style of drama and in the routine of theat- 
rical programs and the manner of staging them. In other words, Monti- 
ano seeks frankly and openly to have tragedies played where comedias 
are now played. The tragedies are to be staged with the severe stage- 
setting that is customary and with proper costuming. 

The old order of program with its sainete, tonadilla, entremés, and baile 
should be abandoned. The new program should consist of a tragedy, a 
brief symphony between acts, as is done in Paris, and a short comedy 
should be played at the end of the program.'* Montiano admits that such 
a serious theatrical performance as this will be objectionable to the 
vulgo, but the public good and the teachings of religion impel him to 
argue for the strict rules of tragedy. He leaves the safeguarding of public 
morals to the magistrate, “‘que es 4 quien incumbe cuidar de la indemni- 
dad de las costumbres de nuestra juventud.. .’’.!® The suggestion is 
clear enough: the disorderly popular performances should be stopped by 
city ordinance and the grave tragedy given the right of way. Thus the 
Gallophile intellectuals, who urged the adoption of tragedy, became 
engaged in a bitter war against the vulgo, the actors, and their national- 
istic partisans, who defended the comedia. 

Luis Velazquez, later Marqués de Valdeflores, in his Origenes dela poesia 





que me induxeron a escribir mi primer Discurso, me ha llevado 4 la publicacion de este 
segundo.”’—Discurso II sobre las trgedias espanolas (Madrid, 1753), pp. 117-118. 

17 Tbid., p. 6. 

18 [bid., pp. 43-44.—This idea was brought from Paris by Luzdn in 1750 and readily 
accepted by Montiano. This French order of program was actually adopted in Madrid 
towards the end of the century for many performances in which tragedies were played. 
Luzdn had been sent to Paris in 1747 as secretary of the Spanish Embassy, and he returned 
to Madrid in 1750 not only strengthened in his neo-classic theories but now also converted 
to French cultural life in general. He first gave his impressions to his friends in the literary 
circle called La Academia del Buen Gusto and then published them in 1751 in a small 
volume entitled Memorias literarias de Paris. It was to make France, the center of neo- 
classicism and therefore of good taste, better known to his countrymen and to spur them 
on to imitate her in all cultural endeavors that Luzd4n published his Memorias. In this 
little volume Luzan explained to his countrymen the actual condition of drama in France, 
mentioning the most popular authors. He also described the arrangement of Parisian 
theatres and gave detailed information of the manner in which the center of good taste 
arranged its programs. The ideas thus brought from France were immediately taken up 
and advocated as suitable for Spain. 19 Discurso 11, p. 43. 
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castellana (1754)*° took occasion to attack Lope and Virués for initiating 
the corruption of Spanish drama by ignoring the rules (p. 90). After cit- 
ing passages from El arte nuevo de hacer comedias in which Lope admits 
that he has abandoned the path of classic art to give laws and examples 
of “barbaric” art, in order to please the vulgo who pay for the entertain- 
ment, Velazquez concludes bitterly: 


En lo qual nos viene 4 decir en limpio, que con pleno conocimiento de lo mal que 
hacia en pervertir las buenas reglas del teatro, quiso sacrificar 4 su propio interés 
el de las letras; cosa, que como no es la mayor hazafia que se puede contar de 
un s4bio, tampoco creo, que puede conducir mucho 4 disculpar la conducta de 
Lope... .2 


Then Velazquez discusses Calderén’s part in the corruption of taste, 
making his own those harsh words of Nasarre’s tirade against the author 
of La vida es suetio.” 

It would be a shocking surprise to find that even Ramon de la Cruz, 
in the early part of his career as a dramatist, attacked the “‘license”’ of 
the national drama, if it were not a well-known fact that he spent his 
apprenticeship working at neo-classical tragedies.** So it is that we owe 
to the author of Manolo, tragedia para reir o sainete para llorar, a long 
and learned preface affixed to his operetta, Quien complace a la deidad 
acierta a sacrificar (Madrid, 1757), and that in the course of this preface 
he advocates a censorship of drama. He is not very specific, it is true; he 
merely says that if the censors had to examine dramas for other things 
than those opposed to religion, regalfas de S. M., and morality, people 
would not write so carelessly and the theatres of Spain would not be the 
laughing-stock of foreigners.*4 He is sure poets are scorned because they 
write without reflection and with the sole purpose of pleasing the plebe. 
As proof of his contention he cites writers of romances de ciegos and “‘el 
lastimoso espectaculo de los Saynetes, donde solo se solicita la irrision 
con notable ofensa del oyente discreto, y aun con demonstrable violencia 
del entendimiento. . .”.> Who could ever find behind these words the 
future author of Manolo? He is sure that most spectators go to the 
theatre for the jokes of the gracioso and for the sainete, a fact which he 
deplores. Then he waxes violent in a tirade against the degradation of 
the drama.” While Cruz seems to have had in mind primarily the dramas 
that were being produced in his day, yet he does not take the trouble to 
draw any clear distinction and his objection to the gracioso and to the 
sainete makes his condemnation seem to cover the national drama. 


20 My references are to the edition of M4laga, 1797. 

*! Origenes de la poesta castellana, p. 92. 2 Tbid., pp. 93-98. 

*% Cf. Catarelo, Don Ramén de la Cruz y sus obras (Madrid, 1899). 

* Quien complace, Prélogo, p. viii. % Ibid., p. xi. % Tbid., pp. Xxili-xiv. 
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For the good name of Spain, Cruz said that he would continue to 
study the theories in order to adapt himself to working “a gusto de |os 
Extranjeros’”’; but he did not entertain the hope that the severity of the 
neo-classical tragedy or the urbanity of the comedy could ever be accli- 
mated in Spain, for, he maintained, the comedia must first be prohibited 
and then the neo-classical drama must be artificially maintained for a 
sufficiently long period to transform the taste of the people. 

Until the year 1762 the campaign against the comedia had been largely 
restricted to treatises and prefaces, but then the neo-classicists resorted 
to the use of pamphlets and periodicals as well, probably because they 
felt the need of more drastic means to effect reform and to reach a wider 
circle of readers with their propaganda. Let us consider here that series 
of three pamphlets by Nicolas Fernandez de Moratin entitled Desen- 
gatos al teatro espaol, the first of which was published in this year.”’ 

These neo-classicists were very unctuous in their attitude toward the 
mission which they had undertaken. All their efforts were directed 
toward the salvation of the nation. We know from the opening statement 
of the first desengavo that Moratin will urge the adoption of the rules of 
drama for moral reasons and that the comedia will have to come in for a 
thrashing, because it was considered not only unmoral but immoral. 

A discussion of verisimilitude and illusion, both important elements 
in the body of neo-classic laws, brings Moratin to ridicule autos and 
comedias. How could an allegory, such as an auéo represents, be tolerated 
is we insist on verisimilitude and perfect illusion? How can a man in his 
right mind be deceived into believing that he is actually hearing a tree 
talk or seeing the devil?** “. . .Como ha de creer quien lo esta oyendo, 
que sin moverse de alli, ha visto a Madrid, y a Zaragoza?” or how can 
anyone be persuaded to think that “ha visto sucesos de muchos ajios. . . 
representados con acciones vivas?’”® It is equally untrue to life for the 
gracioso to put in his puns during some of the most pathetic moments of 
the drama. It is shocking to hear low characters holding conversation 
with characters of high station. For Moratin, there is not a single good 
comedia written, whether viewed from the literary or the moral point of 
view. Morally speaking, they corrupt the youth of the land. The stage 
in the possession of the comedia is “la Escuela de la maldad, el espejo de 
la lascivia, el retrato de desemboltura, la academia del desuello, e! 
exemplar de la inobediencia, insultos, travesuras, y picardias”.*° This 
writer condemns the whole body of comedias. He makes no distinction 
between the classical one and the decadent one. 

27 My references to the desengafios are to a small volume without date or place of pub- 


lication found in the Biblioteca Nacional under the signatura: T/22422. 
28 Desengafios at teatro espanol, p. 50. 2 Tbid., p. 5. 8 Tbid., p. 12. 
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After Moratin has argued against the comedia, he does not turn to 
ask, “What of the regular comedy?” In his mind, as in the minds of 
other neo-classicists, tragedy held first place, and he asks: 


Y hay quien tenga atrevimiento, sin entenderlo, de burlarse de la representacion 
de las Tragedias? Hemos de ser mas barbaros que las dem4s Naciones? Mande 
quien puede, que se escriba, que hombres tiene Madrid, que haran Tragedias 
con todo el Arte del Mundo, mejores en al invencion, que las de los Griegos, y 
Latinos, y no inferiores en el Arte a las de los Italianos, y Franceses. . . .* 


Spain must have tragedies, even if the government must order Spaniards 
to write them. Such was the desire for this genre among intellectuals. 

As for the autos, Moratin cannot find words too harsh with which to 
qualify them. They do not observe a single rule; they are irrational; 
and, in short, they are “un hato de disparates,’’” and discredit Spain in 
the eyes of foreigners. If Spaniards wish to write sacred drama, let them 
learn from Racine what it should be, for “ningun Auto dard mejores 
ideas de la Religion, que la Esther, y la Athalia de Racine, sin necesitar 
de extravagancias, ni Prosopopeyas monstruosas.’’# 

The years 1762 and 1763 saw a concentration of attacks on the comedia 
and allied forms of drama. Moratin published his desengafios, the Pen- 
sador concentrated its attacks on the comedia and the autos in the latter 
year, and finally, Lépez Sedano published his Jahel,* a frigid imitation 
of the Racinian sacred tragedy with an important preface. In the course 
of his defense and exposition of what a sacred drama should be, Sedano 
could not help attacking the age-old Spanish conception of this type. 
But this neo-classicist was not content to draw unfavorable comparisons. 
He is shocked at the manner in which Spanish dramatists treat sacred 
subjects: 
faltando por lo comun 4a la berdad, al cardcter de las personas, 4 la cronologia, 4 
la berosimilitud, y 4 la decencia, con interpretaciones violentas, inteligencias 
falsas, alegorias insulsas, metaforas extrabagantes, y, lo que es mas lastimoso, 
contagiados de las mismas maximas erradas, aplicaciones indignas, proposiciones 
delatables, graciosidades torpes, amorios indecentes, y moral corrupta... .® 


Toward the end of the long preface he launches upon a vicious attack on 
the comedia.® 


1 Tbid., p. 15. # Tbid., p. 71. 3% Jbid., p. 33. 
* Jahel, tragedia sacada dela Sagrada Escritura por Don Juan Lopez Sedano (Madrid, 
1763). % Jahel, Préfacion, p. xii. 


% «| |. en Espafia no se escriben tales obras (tragedies such as J ahel) para representarse, 
ni son compatibles con las monstruosidades, que tienen tomada la posesion de sus Theatros, 
en donde se abomina, y del todo se ignora lo que es arte, regularidad, y buen gusto, y solo 
reyna la confusion, la indecencia, el pedantismo, y la ultima barbarie, sostenidos de una 
antigua, bergonzosa, y maitolerada costumbre.”’—Jbid., pp. xliv-xlv. 
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The Spanish theatre was in crying need of reform according to Sedano, 
but he doubted that it could be accomplished with entremeses, sdtiras, 
and papelones. It required a method first suggested by Luzan and often 
repeated after him; namely, stop the comedia by law.*” Thus they could 
“extirpar de una bez el ridiculo, y pernicioso sistéma de nuestro theatro, 
berguenza, y oprobio de un siglo tan ilustrado como el presente.’”** One of 
the prefaces in which the conflict between the comedia and tragedy is 
best brought out is undoubtedly that of Combates de amor y ley.*® The 
author, Postigo, begins by saying that tragedy is written according to 
the laws of good taste and that those who seek the barbarities of the 
comedia in his drama will be disappointed. The comedia is not only 
irregular but it is immoral]. Therefore, he offers to the ‘“‘muy noble y muy 
leal Nacién Espafiola” a drama that instructs while it entertains, and this 
drama is a tragedy: 


Para tan alto fin (instruir deleitando) se inventaron las Tragedias y asi en ellas 
nada ha de haver que no sea heroyco, los Personages, el Argumento, y hasta las 
mas ardientes passiones han de salir delineadas con una admirable sujecion 4 el 
mas recto modo de pensar. ... Asi manejado el Theatro, no hay duda, que 
podra ser una Escuela apta, e idonea por su naturaleza para formar arregladas 
costumbres; pero es una lastima ver, que por nuestra desidia en mirar este 
assumpto con aprecio, y por el mal gusto que reyna en él, todo es el reves de lo 
que se podia esperar.*° 


The Italian Ignazio Bernascone took a hand in the quarrel over the 
comedia by attacking Lope and his school of drama in a preface which 
he wrote for N. F. de Moratin’s Hormesinda, published in 1770. Bernas- 
cone insists upon the necessity of study coupled with genius in order to 
produce art of a high order. In a veiled way he first criticizes the entire 
body of Spanish drama and this leads him to attack Lope in particular. 
Failure to understand the need of combining study with talent, he says, 
has led great geniuses to be wasted, and so 


... noes maravilla que un ingenio (fecundisimo sin duda) diese mas de dos mil 
Piezas; pero . . . gcOmo era posible que fuesen perfectas, quando apenas hay en 
la naturaleza mas que diez 6 doce caracteres originales que imitar? No obstante, 
fue tenido por monstruo su ingenio; pero yo... , le admirdra mas por una, 6 
dos Piezas con las reglas indispensables de el Arte, que por tanta multitud de- 
sarreglada.” 


a7 | |, me quedaré . . . en la creencia antigua de que 4 ésta formidable empresa solo 
es bastante el poder, y la autoridad del Supremo Magistrado, tomando la mano en un 
asunto en que se interesan nada menos, que las buenas costu..ibres . . . ”’—Jbid., p. xlvi. 

38 Tbid., p. xlvii. 

3® By Juan Francisco del Postigo (C4diz, 1765)—an adaptation of Voltaire’s Zaire 

4° Combates de amor y ley, pp. 4-5. “ Hormesinda, Prélogo, fol. 3, verso. 
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To the neo-classicist Lope’s unbridled genius was damnable. Bernascone 
goes on to refute the argument that comedias please and he answers the 
cynical question “¢Quieren que se engajie todo un Publico?”’ so often 
asked by nationalists by saying that the public taste is bad and needs to 
be corrected. Here Bernascone, like so many of his contemporaries, is 
guilty of lumping together both the comedia of the Golden Age and that 
of the decay, for he gives as his example of a bad drama Marta la romar- 
antina,” one that was popular in the second half of the century. 

In 1772 Tomas Sebastian y Latre published an ensayo,“ which took 
up an interesting angle in the struggle against the comedia. It is propa- 
ganda urging the recasting of comedias to make them conform to the 
rules.“ This ensayo consists of the practical examples of two neo-classical 
dramas based upon two comedias® and designed to serve as models for 
this kind of reform work, preceded by a preface in which the author 
condemns the comedia, expresses his neo-classical faith, and urges Span- 
iards to follow his example in order to secure for Spain a body of neo- 
classical drama without delay. 

Perhaps no words tell so eloquently of the war between the neo- 
classical drama and the comedia as the fact that Spaniards urged the 
“correction” of comedias as a speedy means of putting the old national 
drama off the stage and the additional fact that Spaniards actually did 
hack up their comedias in order to make them conform to the rules, 
hoping thereby to have the new product substituted on the stage for 
the old. This desire to banish the comedia from the stage is expressed 
frankly by Latre. He states that his purpose in choosing the two dramas 
which he presents as his essay ‘“‘fue el parecerme hacia un grande obse- 
quio al Publico en procurar desterrarlas del Teatro, especialmente la de 
Roxas”;® that is, especially the comedia which could and should have 
been a tragedy; these offended the neo-classicists the most. 

With the self-righteousness characteristic of the men of his generation, 
Latre protests that literary theories had nothing to do with his desire to 
banish Rojas’ comedia from the stage; it was its immorality that impelled 
him to seek its banishment.’ Latre’s purpose in presenting his ensayo 
was primarily to point the way in which others with greater genius 
perhaps might be able to take away from the Spanish theatre “‘tantas 
Comedias semejantes 4 estas de Roxas, y Moreto.”’* 


® Tbid., fol. 4. 

* Ensayo sobre el Teatro Espanol. Por D. Tomas Sebastian y Latre (Zaragoza, 1772).— 
A second edition appeared in Madrid in 1773. My references are to the edition of 1773. 

“ This sort of work had been advocated by Montiano, Discurso I, p. 70. 

* El parecido en la corte by Moreto and Progne y Filomena by Rojas. 

Ensayo, Prélogo del Autor, fol. 7, recto. 47 Tbid., fol. 7. 48 Tbid., fol. 8, verso. 
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It will be seen later that the war on the comedia reached its height 
between 1784 and 1791 in the periodicals, but in prefaces there was a |u|! 
between 1772 and 1791. In the latter year, the minister Mariano Luis 
Urquijo published a translation of Voltaire’s La mort de César*® with a 
long preface. If we did not have the eloquent picture which the period- 
icals of the time have preserved for us of the condition of the drama and 
stage in the eighteenth century, we could find a very good summary in 
Urquijo’s preface. The writer seems to have taken an inventory of the 
century and to have compiled a report on the general condition of the 
Spanish stage for his readers. It is a one-sided inventory, to be sure, but 
for our purpose it serves admirably, since we are seeking the attacks on 
the national drama. Urquijo was a warm admirer of French drama. He 
still hoped in 1791 that Spanish genius might be encouraged to produce 
neo-classic tragedies as good as Voltaire’s, which he considers of the 
first order.®° 

He saw in the neo-classic drama a power or means of culture that 
could be equalled only by schools. The intellectual superiority of France 
was due as much to Corneille as to Descartes.* If Lope and other Span- 
ish poets “hubieran arreglado su fantasia, como era justo, j qué perfectos 
modelos no tendriamos hoy para su imitacion! Serian menos sus Dramas, 
pero mucho mas itiles y conformes 4 la moderacion de un Teatro, que 
debe ser el Maestro piblico de las costumbres.’’* 

Spanish intellectuals like Urquijo were ashamed of the taste exhibited 
by their theatre-going crowds. They wanted to see more sophistication 
in the drama; that is the chief reason for their seeking tragedy more 
eagerly than the neo-classical comedy. Urquijo’s criticism of the comedia 
follows the path that had been deeply worn by 1791. Why put on these 
comedias that are written in bad taste, he asks? Why not put on trag- 
edies, even if not of the best? 


Quando se representan las Tragedias originales Espafiolas Hormesinda, Raquel, 
Numancia Destruida, Guzman, y otras, 4 pesar de no ser perfectas, ni acabadas 
en su género, las ha celebrado el Pdblico, y preferido 4 las Elviras® y Federicos,™ 
é igualmente se ha pasmado al ver sobre la Escena 4 Xaira, Fedra, Ifigenia, 


49 La muerte de César: tragedia francesa de Mr. de Voltaire: traducida en verso castellano, 
y acompanada de un discurso del traductor, sobre el estado actual de nuestros teatros, y neces- 
idad de su reforma. Por Don Mariano Luis de Urquijo (Madrid, 1791). 

5° Tbid., Advertencia, fol. 2, verso. 5 Tbid., Discurso, p. 3. & Tbid., pp. 18-19. 

58 He no doubt had in mind Elvira by Antonio Valladores y Sotomayor. This type of 
disparate shared the boards with comedias of the Golden Age, especially with those of Cal- 
derén. 

* This very probably refers to Federico II, rey de Prusia by Luciano Francisco Cor- 
mella. There are two other parts, viz., Federico II en el campo de Torgau and Federico II en 
Glatz. 
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Electra, Emira (Elmira, i.e., Zaire?) y otras Tragedias de Racine, y Voltaire... . 


Spaniards do appreciate tragedy when it is well written and staged and 
acted properly. Times have changed even in Spain, and it is time that 
the comedias were abandoned.* 

In the course of his preface he suggests and even urges several reforms. 
Some have been voiced since the middle of the century. Such is his 
suggestion that many comedias of the Golden Age might be retouched 
and made to conform to the rules. He does not think this is possible 
with modern comedias; they are so bad.*’ Sainetes should be prohibited. 
The elimination of the sainete was first suggested by Luzan in his 
Memorias literarias de Parts and repeated by Montiano and others. 
Urquijo says that the sainetes are worse than the entremeses and give 
more scandal. A school of dramatic art should be founded to train 
actors, and a mesa censoria or tribunal 


4 imitacion del que hay en algunas Cortes de la Europa, el qual exAmine por sf 
todos los Dramas antiguos, y modernos, mande corregir los que sean susceptibles 
de enmienda, prohiba la representacion de los malos, y colmando de lauros, 
premios, y honores 4 los buenos Poetas que se distingan, aliente 4 los j6venes de 
la Nacion al estudio de ciencia tan importante.® 


If such a tribunal were established for the government of the theatres, 
the irregular comedias that are being played now would certainly not 
appear. Buenos dramas, that is, neo-classical dramas, would supplant 
them, and the theatre would become a place of culture and an “escuela 
publica de las costumbres”’.® Urquijo’s opportunity to put his idea into 
execution came in 1799, when he was made Minister of State. He drew 
up the plan for a Mesa Censoria, had it approved and began to put it 
into execution in the latter part of 1799. 

As we approach the end of the century, we find a treatise on the drama 
which is rather refreshing in that the author departs radically in his 
method from the path that had been followed by so many enemies of 
the comedia. This treatise by the Rev. Pedro Estala was published in 
the form of a preface to his translation of Edipus Tirannus* in 1793. Far 
from being ashamed of the national drama, Estala thinks that Spaniards 
should rejoice that they followed the path of the comedia instead of that 
of sixteenth-century tragedy.” Here we have an intelligent criticism of 


5 La muerte de César, Discurso, pp. 55-56. % Tbid., p. 57. 

5 Ibid., p. 38. 58 Tbid., p. 50. % Tbid., p. 70-71. % Tbid., p. 79. 

% Edipo Tirano, tragedia de Sofocles, traducida del griego en verso castellano, con un dis- 
curso preliminar sobre la tragedia antigua y moderna. Por Don Pedro Estala, presbitero 
(Madrid, 1793). 

® “Tas Comedias espafiolas de nuestros buenos autores son irregulares como la misma 
naturaleza, 4 quien imitan en esto y en la fecundidad; son semejantes 4 una frondosa 
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the comedia, as a neo-classicist of the end of the century saw it. The 
elements of the new movement that was astir in Europe are already 
apparent in Estala’s criticism. Not all Spanish neo-classicists were ready 
to commit La vida es suefo to the flames. One of the greatest sources of 
pride for Estala is the fact that the comedia is so rich in elements. It 
contains tragedy, comedy, and the lyric. Now, a dramatist who has 
genius for arranging elements according to the precepts can extract 
whatever he needs from the comedia and form a classical drama.® This 
is precisely what Corneille did, and Spaniards should imitate him: ‘“e| 
gran Corneille por el mismo medio (using materials of the comedia) se hizo 
el padre de la Tragedia moderna.’ He, in his Cid, created and gave to 
the world the modern conception of a tragedy. Tragedy as Corneille and 
Racine have evolved it is the form that is worth possessing. This is the 
form Spaniards must imitate. Thus Estala, without condemning the 
comedia, sought to teach Spaniards a way to relegate that type of drama 
to the shelf and to substitute in its place the neo-classical. 

In 1796, Juan Pablo Forner, the brilliant satirist and polemic, pub- 
lished La escuela de la amistad with a long preface in which he sets 
forth the theories of drama. He opens with a furious tirade against Lope 
de Vega and the actors for corrupting the taste of the people and defends 
the vulgo, saying that the latter had been blamed unjustly by both Lope 
and the actors. The vulgo merely consumed without discretion what was 
fed to it by people who should have known better. Lope merely hid his 
cupidity and the actors hid their lack of ability behind the skirts of the 
vulgo when they said that they produced what the populace demanded. 
For two centuries Spanish dramatists have written absurd monstrosities 
in a gongoristic style because, as they have said, the vulgo could enjoy 
no other, and the actors have defended their part in the corrupt practice 
by saying that the madder the exaggeration, the more the populace 
likes the drama, but these are poor excuses and it is high time that a 
reform were initiated. 

Toward the close of the century that archenemy of the comedia, 
Candido Maria Trigueros, wrote a curious satire, which he passed around 





floresta, donde la naturaleza hace ostentacion de sus riquezas.””—Edipo Tirano, Discurso 
Preliminar, p. 37. 83 Tbid. * Thid, 

6% “Quando el estupendo Lope de Vega os6 afirmar en su Nuevo Arte de ascribir Comedias 
sin arte, que para agradar al pueblo en las representaciones del Teatro, era preciso des- 
nudarlas de toda regularidad, y dexarlas entregadas enteramente al capricho é imaginacion 
desenfrenada de los Poetas; no parece que quiso decir otra cosa, sino que el vulgo ha reci- 
bido la racionalidad solo para amar los despropésitos, y admirar las extravagancias. . . . 
Pobre vulgo! Los Comicastros cargan sobre él la culpa de su propia incapacidad: . . . 
—La escuela de la amistad o el filésofo enamorado. Comedia. Precede una apologfia del vulgo 
con relacion 4 la poesfa dramética (Madrid. 1796), pp. iii-iv. 
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among his friends in manuscript form. It is entitled Teatro espanol 
burlesco o Quijote de los teatros.“ Trigueros really hoped that his satire 
would do for the comedia what Don Quijote had done for books of 
chivalry. The author’s preface to this book is in the form of a burlesque 
dedicatory note to the actors of Spain. In this dedication he accuses the 
actors of winning for Spain the reputation of being barbaric in matters 
of drama. He accuses them of making comedias seem good to the people.*” 
By perpetuating the taste for the comedia, the actors are guilty of cor- 
rupting the common people and indirectly “vician el lenguage, des- 
ordenan el estilo, enriquecen los ignorantes, oscurecen los grandes talen- 
tos, perturban la esencia de las obras, corrompen las comedias;. . .’’.*% 
The fictitious character, Crispin Caramillo, a cobbler, complains inno- 
cently of the “new” attitude towards comedias. He reviews with ques- 
tioning mind all the attacks that have been made upon his beloved 
institution. Thus the point of view of the unlettered vulgo is held up to 
ridicule all the way. 

Being rather long, this satire allows the author space and time to 
develop his attack along lines never before touched upon directly. One 
point upon which Trigueros insists is that too much time and money are 
wasted on the comedia. His shoemaker confesses naively that, though he 
has wasted many good hours going to the comedia, yet he has never 
lacked the money with which to buy the following week’s tickets, and, 
if the worst came to worst, he could sacrifice his shirt in order to procure 
a ticket.°* The old theme of the corruption of youth, upon which so 
many contributors to periodicals harped, is here developed with ex- 
amples. He ridicules the fact that comedias are made only to cause 
laughter, to hold in suspense or merely to entertain. In short, he ridicules 
every element of the national drama. 

In the second half of the satire the author pokes fun at the publication 
of Huerta’s Theatro Hespatol. Then Trigueros broaches a subject that 
was near to his own heart, namely, the correction of Golden Age dramas. 
He was willing to admit that many comedias had both qualities and de- 
fects, and that, when they were once freed from the defects, these 
comedias would be equal in quality to those of foreign nations and cer- 
tainly superior in number. But there was one thing Trigueros wished to 
emphasize, and that was that 


Tt was published posthumously in Madrid, in 1802, by a friend of the author. 

87 “los Lopes, los Mirademescuas, los Calderones, los Moretos, los Roxas, y tantos otros 
talentos divinos como ha producido y produce incesantemente nuestro fertilisimo clima; 
4 vms. y no 4 otros han debido el haber hecho unas obras, que siendo la mas extrafia mezcla 
de maldad y bondad, se parecen 4 unos y 4 otros.”"—Teatro espanol burlesco, Dedicatoria, 
pp. xii-xiii. 88 Tbid., p. xiv. % Tbid., p. 29. 
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todas las obras de nuestros grandes ingenios llenas de poesia, de imaginacion y 
de muchas otras gracias, lo estan tambien de monstruosidades y defectos no 
menos grandes; y lo estan en tanto grado, que creo poder asegurar sin riesgo, 
que no me sefialar4n una siquiera que no tenga algunos.”° 


The campaign in favor of French neo-classical tragedy was not limited 
to learned treatises and prefaces, such as those that have been analyzed 
above. In reality, it had been initiated in the press of Spain in the first 
volume of the Diario de los literatos de Espatta in January, 1737, some 
time before Luzdn’s famous Poética appeared. The Diario was not open 
in its criticism, preferring to build up taste, if possible, and to make the 
comedia appear ridiculous by educating the public in the principles of 
neo-classicism and of neo-classic taste rather than by open attack. In 
the Introduccién prefacing the first volume, the editors of the Diario 
propose, among other things, to attack certain harmful things, such as 
the chivalresque spirit that still survives in civil life and the ridiculous 
customs of love-making that still survive on account of the frequent 
reading of books of chivalry, of novels, and of comedias de amores. The 
periodical breathes at once the spirit of reform. The comedia de amores 
is going to be combated because it corrupts the morals and because it is 
an institution of bygone days. It was one of the “delicias de los siglos 
pasados.””! It is held to be out of date. 

The Diario de los literatos introduced into Spain the vogue of printing 
reviews of comedias for which the reviewers had in mind the neo-classical 
rules as a standard. In passing judgment on Alarcén’s La crueldad por el 
honor in the first number of January, 1737, the diarista seems to express 
some neo-classical regret with reference to the comedia. In the first place, 
speaking of the plot, he says that the arrangement of events is very 
ingenious and suited to the taste of the nation which delights more in 
the marvelous than in the verisimilar.” In the second place, as a good 
neo-classicist, the reviewer regrets that a comedia should have been 
written on a subject that is worthy of tragedy, and observes that the 
comic element, while witty and spicy, often goes beyond the limits of 
comedy.” And so we find expressed in a very subdued tone in this first 
review of a comedia by a diarista traces of objections that were soon to 
be expressed vigorously and with much noise by Luzan in his Poética. 

On the whole, the reviews are moderate. In no one do the diaristas 


7 Ibid., p. 79. 

" Diario de los literatos de Espana (Madrid, 1737-1742), 1, Introduccién, fol. 8. 

73 “Ta disposicion de los lances es muy ingeniosa, y acomodada 4a el gusto de la Nacion, 
que le divierte mas lo admirable que lo verisimil.””—Diario, 1, 81. 

73 “a graciosidad es aguda, y sazonada, aunque tal vez excede los limites de su caracter. 
El assumpto, que es mas propio de Tragedia, que de Comedia, es historico. . . .”—Jbid. 
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attack the comedia vigorously. At the end of Volume IV is found a 
review of Afiorbe y Corregel’s Comedia de la tutora de la iglesia. Here 
again the reviewer passes judgment on a piece with the rules in his mind, 
but concludes ironically that a drama like this could not be written 
according to such principles, and, “las personas que no gustan de poesias 
profanas, ni de saber el Arte Comico, hallaran en su leccion un entre- 
tenimiento apacible, y provechoso” (p. 360). The Diario ceased to be 
published in 1742, thus leaving the new movement without a champion 
in the press, but during the score of years that followed, the movement 
was gaining adherents, and these were gaining courage to attack the old 
order. 

El duende especulativo sobre la vida civil, published by Juan Mercadal, 
conducted a regular campaign against the comedia disparatada and in 
favor of the reform of the stage in Spain. This periodical appeared weekly 
and ran through seventeen numbers in 1761. In Number IV, the Duende 
reviews Cafiizares’ [figenia. The reviewer points out how it sins against 
verisimilitude, the unities, propriety of speech, and the rest of the neo- 
classic principles. Then he turns to the immorality of the comedia, 
pointing out the dangers to society of such instruction. This in turn 
offers the opportunity to suggest the antidote, which is tragedy. Tragedy 
written segwén el arte, far more than comedy, is /a escuela de la virtud. 
This type of review, initiated by the Diario and developed by El duende, 
became the standard form for such periodicals as the Diario de Madrid 
and the Correo (de los ciegos) de Madrid. 

The year 1762, the same which saw the appearance of Moratin’s 
first desengafvio, saw the first appearance of El pensador matritense, a 
periodical in which José Clavijo y Fajardo undertook to criticize literary 
and social institutions in the hope of improving society. In all, he pub- 
lished six volumes of El pensador between 1762 and 1767. In the brief 
course of its existence, the Pensador waged a campaign in favor of the 
rules and against the comedia and the autos, which is characterized by 
intemperate language and vicious, biting satire. Clavijo began his attacks 
on the comedia in his third essay, the first one devoted to literary matters. 
He ridicules the comedia for its lack of regularity and defines the three 
unities, giving Boileau as his authority. His tone is sharply satirical, and 
when he attacks Lope he is insulting. He urges the adoption of the rules 
of the classic drama because Spain is the only modern nation that has 
not yet entered the European current and he finds the comedia barbaric. 

Clavijo knew that people who could not understand literary theories 
could have their religious prejudice roused. Therefore, he attacked the 


™ Two volumes were published in each of the years 1762 and 1763 and two in 1767. It 
appears to have been suspended from 1763 to 1767. 
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comedia not only from the literary standpoint but from the standpoint 
of morality and religion as well. The Luzanian doctrine that tragedy is 
una deleitosa escuela de moral furnished just the necessary material to 
argue for its substitution for the comedia. Time and again in the course 
of several articles Clavijo exposed the scandal that the comedia was 
giving to the youth of Spain and pointed out the moral value that could 
be derived from tragedies: 


Estos Theatres estan en posesion de ofrecernos comedias disformes, llenas de 
ridiculeces, y desvarios, propios para fomentar el mal gusto, y corromper la 
juventud con delirios amorosos, y engafios torpes, y groseros. En ellas se aprende 
el falso pundonor, la supersticion, la necia confianza, la venganza, la crueldad, y 
finalmente, la profanacion de las costumbres mas sagradas, y no porque nuestra 
Nacion carezca de buenas Comedias 4 pesar de quanto digan los Extrangeros, 
sino que... % 


he breaks off this heated attack with the promise that we shall hear from 
him again on this subject. And he does come back to his subject. In a 
later essay he points out the fact that writers of comedias have not 
distinguished between comedy and tragedy. They have mixed high and 
low characters. They have disregarded verisimilitude. It is a bit scan- 
dalizing, says Clavijo, to see that the man who has just played the 
drunkard in the sainete comes back to the stage in the réle of Christ, and 
that the woman of doubtful virtue acts the part of Mary. Thus by in- 
ference, at least, only in barbaric Spain can such things take place, for, 
he says, “lo que yo he visto en los Maestros del Arte, y lo que he observado 
en todas las Naciones cultas, es, que siempre han distinguido la Tragedia 
de la Comedia,” and he continues his attack on the comedia, turning, 
towards the end, to praise the usefulness and charm of tragedy. Thus 
the comedia was ever being put in contrast with neo-classical tragedy. 

The twentieth essay in Volume II is but a long attack on the comedia. 
Clavijo cites the criticism made of a comedia in which, a Frenchman says, 
the barbarism of the age of Lope and Calderén is reflected. The Pensador 
adds: ‘‘Asi con mucho genio esta Nacion no ha producido hasta ahora 
mas, que piezas disformes, y monstruosas. . . .””??7 The Pensador is in full 
accord with the foreigner. 

As time wore on Clavijo assumed a more sanctimonious air and urged 
fathers and mothers of families to boycott the comedia: 


Padres, Madres, no embieis vuestros hijos a la Comedia. Alli veran lo que la 
educacion les procura esconder: alli vuestra hija aprender4 4 casarse contra 
vuestro dictamen, y al antojo de su ciego capricho. Alli ver4 4 la primera dama 
ir de tapadillo 4 casa del Galan; y observara que el Padre es el burlado, y ella 


% Fl Pensador, 1, 87. %8 Ibid., 1, 200. 77 Thid., 1, 148. 
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aplaudida. Vuestro hijo aprenderé las leyes del pundonor, contrarias 4 las del 
Evangelio y del Rey. . . . No, no los embieis: esperad 4 que . . . los Theatros se 
reformen.”* 


Any means for destroying the “national disgrace’’ seemed legitimate to 
the rabid group of neo-classicists. 

In essay number xxvil, which deals with tragedy and its theories, 
the writer expresses the preference shown by practically all neo-classi- 
cists for tragedy: ““No hay Drama, ni tal vez Escrito alguno, que en lo 
grave pueda competir con la Tragedia: La sublimidad es su esencia: las 
grandes pasiones son su objeto; y sus personages, 4 lo menos principales, 
todos de la mayor gerarquia.’’’® Spanish intellectuals saw a grandeur, a 
dignity, and a degree of sophistication in French neo-classical tragedy 
which contrasted sharply with their popular comedia and made the latter, 
with its informality, seem inferior and worthy of scorn. 

In 1763*° Clavijo devoted three articles to bitter attacks on autos 
sacramentales. The critic is at a loss to classify autos as a type of liter- 
ature. They are not epic, lyric, or dramatic. After some discussion he 
concludes that an auto “debe llamarse Farsa espiritual.’”’*' The familiarity 
with which religious subjects are treated gives scandal to the people, 
and he concludes that the government should suppress them.® Then in 
the fifth volume Clavijo published four articles urging reform and attack- 
ing the comedia. Volume VI contains two attacks on the comedia. One 
centers its attention on the immorality of the galén and the other on that 
of the dama. The primary way in which the comedia corrupts the youth 
of the land is by its presentation of the foolish and exaggerated manner 
in which all galanes fall in love. 

Between 1781 and 1786 El censor, a periodical published in the form 
of discourses, devoted a few articles animated by biting satire to a dis- 
cussion of the drama. The moral argument was invoked against the 
comedia. The Censor expresses exactly the feelings entertained by the 
intellectual classicists against the comedia.* They saw in the comedia 
naiveté and barbarity, and they wished to substitute for it sophistica- 
tion, good taste, reason, and what they called naturalness. 


78 Tbid., p. 156. 79 Ibid., pp. 308-309. 

8° Volume Iv. 81 Thid., p. 56. 

82 Tbid., p. 54. The autos were prohibited some two years later, June 9, 1765, as is well 
known. The combined effect of Moratfn’s Desengatios, Clavijo’s Pensamientos, and Sedano’s 
Preface to Jakel all concentrated around the year 1763 must have influenced officials 
strongly. 

83“ |. me da grandisima compasion, el ver que hombres barbados se diviertan con 
cuentos, con frioleras, con inverisimilitudes e impropiedades que solo podrian divertir a 
un nifio.”—Vol. vit, Discurso cxxxv, p. 64. 
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The violent campaign of the last two periodicals contrasts strongly 
with the dignified campaign of the Memorial literario, published from 
1784 to 1808. The neo-classical campaign, in this periodical, extended 
from 1784 to 1790. During these years the Memorial urged the adoption 
of the neo-classic rules of the drama and the reform of the theatre. The 
writer of the articles seems to have been unusually fairminded. He never 
hesitates to praise those parts of the comedias which, in his opinion, 
deserve it. The actors who play their parts well come in for their share 
of praise. The tone of the criticism is sober and rarely antagonistic. 

From the very first number, the Memorial carried an article entitled 
Teatros, in which the editor undertook to explain some point of the rules 
of drama, to criticize a comedia, or to review some drama which gave an 
opportunity to include neo-classic teaching. This latter is generally 
theoretical with the practical example of a comedia in hand to show what 
the drama should not be. For example, in the number of May, 1784, the 
theoretical discussion of the rules devolves upon the proprieties. In the 
same number, the comedias played at the Principe from April 23 to May 
4 are reviewed. Among them is El Conde Lucanor by Calderén. After 
giving the argument, the reviewer adds his criticism based on the rules.* 
There are also some articles which teach by the practical example of a 
tragedy what the drama should be. In 1785 the Memorial published only 
one article in which the comedic is seriously attacked, and that appeared 
in the January number. 

In 1786 this periodical suddenly changed its tone. In the January 
number appears a letter from one Joseph Silva y Osorio, praising the 
work of reform carried on by the periodical and attacking the corruption 
of the drama. The editor found that his letter contained excellent sug- 
gestions and he promised to follow them. He did, in fact, give a harsher 
and more antagonistic tone to the articles of that year. In the April 
article, the writer blames the bad taste of the vulgo and the laziness of 
the actors for the bad state of the theatre, and he assures his readers 
that the representatives of the Memorial will be tireless in declaiming 
against the tyranny of actors in their refusal to effect a reform. 


’ & “Poner en el recinto de una Comedia un libro entero de caballerias y lleno de dis- 
parates es multiplicar los despropositos, quebrantando la verosimilitud en tiempos y 
lugares, amontonando lances y episodios inconexos, y muy desviados de la accion principa! 

“Es tambien muy notable, 6 en la novela 6 en la comedia, el defecto de conocimiento, 
6 desprecio de la Geograffa, poniendo en Toscana Islas, y éstas contiguas al Archipielago 
y colocando al Egypto inmediato 4 ellas, 4 donde fue primeramente Roberto y volvié en 
un instante, y 4 donde en muy poco tiempo llegaron los tres armados, el Conde de Lucanor, 
etc. dexando 4 parte llamar al soldan Ptolomeo, nombre, que se dié 4 los famosos Ptolomeos 
mas de dos mil afios antes del tiempo en que se supone esta accion.””—Memorial literario, 
1, 92-93. 
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During 1786 and 1787 the Memorial discussed tragedy. This series of 
articles is particularly interesting because it reveals in emphatic manner 
the fact that neo-classicists sought to substitute tragedy for the comedia 
on the Spanish stage. In the number of June, 1786, the writer blames 
Lope, Calderén, and others who dominated the stage in the seventeenth 
century for cultivating taste for tragi-comedy and comedy instead of 
tragedy. He says that the pit and the actors are the chief obstacles to 
the acclimatization of tragedy in the popular theatres of Madrid. The 
French tragedies which are played with success at the Sitios Reales are 
looked upon as purely foreign creations in fashion for the moment. 
After 1787, the articles dealing with neo-classic theories were discontin- 
ued entirely, but neo-classic teaching continued almost without inter- 
ruption until 1790 in the reviews of dramas given at the Principe and 
Cruz. When tragedies given at the popular theatres are reviewed, more 
space is devoted to the review and no pains are spared to point out the 
agreeable qualities of such dramas. 

The Correo de Madrid, published from 1786 to 1791, carried a number 
of articles criticizing the stage and the drama. The Correo’s articles are 
in the style of those published in the Pensador. Its reviews of the comedias 
that were being played in the theatres of Madrid offer the excuse for 
attacking the comedia in general. The real purpose is to urge reform of 
the stage and the adoption of the neo-classic drama by pointing out the 
corruption of the comedia and the wretched condition of the stage. In 
the number of November 3, 1787, government censorship and control 
of the comedia, proscribing dramas that are not regular, are urged. 

When the Memorial literario gave up its campaign of broadcasting 
theories and of attacking the national drama, more or less indirectly 
through reviews of dramas, the Diario de Madrid took up the cudgel 
against the comedia. During the year 1788, this periodical published 
attacks on the national drama of Spain that are equalled only by the 
blasting fire of the Pensador and of Moratin’s Desengafios. In the number 
of March 27, 1788, there appeared the first article entitled Teatros, which 
is an attack on the comedia and on the actors and their work in the 
Madrid theatres. The comedia is attacked on the grounds of its immoral- 
ity, as usual. Bad acting went with bad comedias. The actors were not 
trained for their work and when they attempted a serious drama they 
made a ridiculous spectacle of it.*? 


% 1, 519-520. 

86 “A veces vemos en el [the theatre] exemplos de torpeza, y de crueldades, y casi siempre 
una ascuela indecente de galanteo. . . . “Con curren a este desorden aquellos Dramas en 
que triunfa el vicio. . . . Mientras estas obras, y otras semejantes se permiten ¢que sera 
el Teatro sino la escuela del vicio?”’—Diario de Madrid, v1, 337. 87 Ibid., p. 338. 
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During the spring and summer of 1788, Candido Maria Trigueros 
contributed a number of articles on drama to the Diario de Madrid in 
which he roundly condemned the comedia and praised neo-classical 
tragedy, urging the substitution of the latter for the former. This series of 
attacks culminated in his exaggerated tirade against La vida es suefio in 
the Diario of May 12, 1788. So bitter are the writer’s feelings against 
this comedia that he cannot find words to express them.** He finds as 
many faults in the staging and performance of this comedia as he found 
good qualities to extol only a short time before in the performance of a 
certain tragedy. Trigueros thinks that wretched acting and worse reci- 
tation of verses are elements that actors have been associating so long 
with the comedia that the only way to rid the stage of such a deplorable 
condition is to exterminate the cause: rid the Spanish theatre of the co- 
media entirely. The neo-classical drama, especially tragedy, has come in 
as a new institution with an entirely new tradition of stage effects and 
acting. Therefore, the logical and desirable thing to do is to substitute 
once for all the classical drama. This is what Trigueros is aiming at in 
his condemnation of the performances of comedias in general and of La 
vida es suefo in particular. 

After detailing the errors in the performance, he attacks the comedia 
itself. It is so bad that he wishes it were not Calderén’s, for he esteems 
the man. The absurdities in it are so numerous that it would take many 
lines to tell of them. He details those that he considers the worst, such 
as putting a hereditary king in Poland, making a king and father bow in 
submission to a rebellious son, and other defects of like quality. It is a 
monstruol Is it possible that “‘por el honor del gran talento de su Autor 
no se quemen quantos exemplares haya de ella’’?*® 

On May 15, he published a review of Nifo’s Elvira, a tragedy. While 
he recognized that it was a very wretched drama, yet it was a tragedy in 
which the author had at least manifested good intentions and Trigueros 
could not condemn it. He feared that, if he condemned it, he might dis- 
courage the cultivation of that delicate, exotic plant which seemed to 
take roots with great difficulty in Spanish soil.°° The propaganda con- 


tinued throughout the rest of the year 1788. 


After about a year of destructive warfare against the comedia, the 
Diario announced its intention to start a constructive campaign in favor 


88“ |. tampoco sé . . . como reducir a breves expresiones las muchas ideas que se me 
agolpan contra este drama tan detestable, como injustamente estimado por algunos.” 
—Ibid., vim, 521. 89 Tbid., p. 522. 

% “Fn fin yo no intento decir que este drama y su execucion sean perfectos; pero digo 
sin temor, que me alegerarfa de que quantos se ponen en nuestros teatros fueran y se repre- 
sentasen 4 lo menos como este: de aqui se pasarfa facilmente 4 la mejorfa, y se irfan dando 
pasos 4 la perfeccion.”—IJbid., p. 535. 
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of the neo-classical drama by publishing articles on the rules. In the 
number of May 20, 1789, the Diario promised to begin immediately on 
the morrow a series of more than one hundred articles, which were to 
appear in as many diarios, giving the rules as they applied to comedy, 
tragedy, and opera. It further promised to give “noticia historica y 
critica de los mejores poetas tragicos, tanto griegos y latinos, como de 
los modernos Italianos, Franceses, Alemanes, Ingleses, y Espajfioles, 
con el merito de sus obras dramaticas.’’*! This promise was fulfilled in 
part between the years 1789 and 1795. The articles were entitled now 
Poesia scenica, now Poetica del teatro. These articles in the Diario came 
upon the heels of those published by the Memorial literario and they 
were published simultaneously with those classical reviews of dramas 
published by the Memorial in the latter part of its campaign. These two 
are the most important periodicals of the period. Their influence in 
behalf of the neo-classic drama was both wide and powerful. This 
propaganda coupled with the coming of the actress Maria Bermejo to 
Madrid gave strong impetus to tragedy. Bermejo had been trained in 
Pablo de Olavide’s school in Seville to act classical dramas with correct 
modulation of the voice and proper gestures. From 1788 onward, the 
theatre notices in the Diario show that on an average two tragedies 
monthly were played in the popular theatres of Madrid. They had runs 
of from two to seven days, and the box receipts (though these are not 
always stated) appear to come up to the standard set by comedias, that 
is, between three thousand and five thousand reales per day. 

It would add little information on the subject to analyze here the 
theories of drama published by the Diario between 1789 and 1795, but 
it is important to keep in mind that, by their very nature, they were a 
sort of campaign in favor of neo-classical drama and especially of trag- 
edy. All of these articles are not restricted to a purely academic discus- 
sion of theories. Now and then the zeal of the theorist exceeds the limits 
of his ability to contain himself and the result is an attack on the national 
drama. The bulk of the Diario’s articles on the rules of the drama ended 
in 1790. After that year, they were generally replaced by anonymous 
letters for and against the rules. The polemics fell to ridicule, to the use 
of irony and biting sarcasm. Subjects were attacked, defended, counter- 
attacked, and redefended until the reader is lost in the maze of contra- 
dictions and rejoinders, and the result is a nullifying effect on all argu- 
ments. This reveals the confused state of mind of the public of Spain 
with regard to drama. The polemics reveal every shade of thinking on 
this subject from that of the strictest adherents of the new theories to 
that of the most obstinate nationalist. 


" Ibid., xm, 558. 
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The Diario de las musas, during its brief existence from December, 
1790, to February, 1791, was mildly neo-classical and urged the reform 
of the stage. It was nationalistic and wanted a type of neo-classicism 
bearing a national stamp. La espigadera, also published from 1790 to 
1791, carried on a rather vigorous campaign to spread the rules. Like 
other periodicals of its kind, La espigadera could not teach the neo- 
classic rules without comparing the comedia and tragedy. This compar- 
ison inevitably comes out, if nowhere else, in the discussion of the moral 
purpose of drama.” 

From the foregoing discussion, it is evident that the period of greatest 
activity of the press was from 1761 to 1791, and that the years from 1784 
to 1791 marked the peak of the campaign. The opposing side, the nation- 
alists, replied to the neo-classicists with articles in the Diario de Madrid, 
in broadsides, such as Recurso de fuerza al tribunal trigueriano, in articles 
such as those of El escritor sin titulo in answer to Moratin’s Desengaijios, 
and in such periodicals as El apologista universal, and El Beliants liter- 
ario. But it is not the purpose of this paper to go beyond the attacks on 
the comedia. The literary polemics of the eighteenth century form the 
subject of a study of wider scope. 

It will be interesting now to see what effect so much propaganda was 
having on the official mind. We have seen that as early as 1737 Luzan 
had suggested in his Poética (p. 377) that the government might exercise 
a censorship of comedias and cause to be burned those which broke too 
many neo-classic canons. The spirit of this suggestion was accepted by 
Montiano and a new angle added, for Montiano went so far as to insin- 
uate that the government should promote the writing of tragedies with- 
out stating what means should be employed by the government, but 
suggesting that it might command writers to compose tragedies (Dis- 
curso 1, p. 80). 

The way was in fact smoothed for neo-classical drama in general and 
for tragedy in particular by governmental acts inspired by neo-classica! 
propaganda from time to time. The first important act was the prohibi- 
tion of comedias de santos during the reign of Ferdinand VI.* The act 
was reiterated and extended to apply to the whole kingdom in the roya! 
decree of June 9, 1765, prohibiting autos sacramentales. With these two 
types of drama out of the way, the neo-classicists had only to concentrate 
their attacks on the irregular comedia. Shortly after this, the government 
sought to favor the neo-classicists by commissioning Francisco Mariano 


% Especially No. 1, p. 8. 

* This prohibition was not thoroughly effective. Comedias de santos had to be pro- 
hibited again by act of the Juzgado de Proteccién de los Teatros dated March 17, 1788.— 
Santos Diez Gonzdlez, Instituciones poéticas (Madrid, 1793), p. 104. 
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Nifo, a prolific journalist, to draw up a plan of reform designed to regu- 
late the literary side of the drama. Nifo drew up his plan, but it was never 
put into execution on account of the political disturbances that arose at 
this time.™ 

In 1767 Aranda appointed Bernardo de Iriarte to read comedias and 
to select the “less defective” ones in order to supply the needs of the 
Madrid theatres. Iriarte read six hundred, from which he selected sev- 
enty-three, which were, or could be made, reasonably “‘correct.”” Without 
going into details, Iriarte indicated to Aranda the most important 
changes that he made and added suggestions for the performances. He 
reduced the place to a town or city, but not to a room of a house, “como 
pretenden debe ser los escrupulosos intérpretes de las reglas de Aristo- 
teles.””** He reduced the time to twenty-four hours “siempre que ha sido 
dable, bien que no en todas lo he podido conseguir . . . .”"* He recommend- 
ed that the comedia be not changed so often on the theatre programs, 
because actors were not memorizing their réles and they depended too 
often upon the prompter. The style of declamation should be changed 
to fit the comedia. Lately, the French style of declamation was being 
applied to the comedias, and the result was unharmonious. He also 
suggested that the entremeses and sainetes be played only at the end of 
the longer piece, because, if played between acts, they destroyed illusion. 
Moreover, too many people went only for the sainete or tonadilla, and 
when these were over, they left the theatre, thus failing to benefit by 
the drama which, as implied, should be an escuela de moral. 

During the years 1767 and 1768, Aranda improved the material side 
of the theatres of Madrid. Those who were clamoring for reform lost 
no opportunity to compare the wretched state of their theatres with 
those of other capitals of Europe, especially Paris. The curtains (pafios) 
were replaced by painted scenery and prices of certain tickets raised in 
order to provide the necessary funds. He tried to break up the rivalry 
of the Chorizos and Polacos by mixing the troupes of the two theatres 
and making the companies alternate each month in the two theatres. 
The funds of the two troupes were thrown together, thus making their 
material interests common. The orchestra was placed in front of the 
stage, as in France, instead of behind the drop-curtain, and, while 
formerly only a guitar produced music, now a regular orchestra was 
provided. 

During the summer of 1768, daily performances were instituted. From 
time immemorial performances in summer had been given only on Sun- 


™ Cotarelo: Iriarte y su época, pp. 49-50. 
*® Informe de D. Bernardo de Iriarte a el Conde de Aranda sobre las Comedias, B. Nac., 
Ms. 9327, fol. 1, verso. % Ibid. 
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days and holidays. Now they were to be given daily by night.®’? This 
was done in Paris, why should it not be done in Madrid? 

In 1768 Aranda constructed or remodeled theatres at three of the 
royal country residences, viz., Aranjuez, E] Escorial, and La Granja.** 
Seeing that the Gallo-classic drama was not being received as favorably 
by Madrid audiences as he would like, Aranda conceived the idea of 
implanting it first in the court, which offered a much more sympathetic 
audience. These theatres were to be supplied entirely with neo-classic 
dramas that would fit the recommendations made by Bernardo de 
Iriarte in his famous report of 1767, cited above. A new troupe of actors 
was assembled exclusively for the theatres of the Sitios. The Madrid 
* companies were not disturbed; the best actors of the provinces were 
chosen. 

The methods and arrangement of the French theatres were introduced 
into these royal theatres. Even the apuntador was suppressed, for the 
Spaniards had learned that the French memorized completely their 
réles, enabling the actors to perform more naturally and with perfect 
ease, if they did not have to listen for the prompter’s words. In the 
Madrid theatres it was not uncommon to hear the prompter’s voice 
above that of the actor, according to repeated testimony of critics of the 
comedia. A school of declamation was opened in connection with the 
troupe of the Sitios to teach the gestures and intonation required by the 
particular drama that was being prepared. This school was also open to 
children of the actors. 

José Clavijo y Fajardo was appointed general director of these 
theatres. He had charge of the correction of the dramas and of the mise 
en scéne. He also made some translations, notably one of Andromaque, 
for these theatres. During the years from 1768 to 1772 inclusive, Tomas 
de Iriarte was charged with translating a number of dramas from the 
French for the Sitios. El huérfano de la China is the only tragedy which 
Iriarte translated. Martinez de la Rosa gives an interesting account of 
Aranda’s hopes and efforts to implant tragedy in Spain. He says, in part: 
No estaba al alcance del gobierno, cual se deja entender, hacer que de repente 
brotasen de la tierra autores tragicos; pero si promover el cultivo de ese impor- 
tante ramo, estimulando 4 los ingenios y encamindndolos por la buena senda. 
El teatro francés presentaba los escelentes modelos del siglo de Luis XIV; y nada 
podia ser mas Gtil que presentar esas composiciones en nuestra escena; pues con 
su mérito y atractivo podrian despertar el amortiguado gusto del piblico 4 la 


7 Cotarelo: Iriate y su época, p. 65. 

8 Unfortunately, the theatre records of the Sitios have not yet been found. If they have 
not been destroyed, as some think, a very interesting chapter on the introduction of the 
French tragedy into Spain may yet be written. 

*® Cotarelo: Maria del Rosario Ferndndez, la Tirana (Madrid, 1897), pp. 5-6. 
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tragedia, contribuir 4 acostumbrarle 4 obras arregladas, y ofrecerlas como 
dechado 4 los ingenios espafioles que osasen en lo sucesivo componer dramas 
originales. Con este 4nimo, pues, empezé el gobierno 4 promover la traduccién 
de tragedias francesas; y si entonces y después no han sido muchos los traslados 
dignos de tan hermosos originales, no han faltado algunas buenas copias que han 
contribuido 4 enriquecer nuestro teatro.! 


Some other tragedies known to have been performed at the Sitios Reales 
are Olimpie and Mérope (Voltaire), Zelmire (De Belloy), Phédre (Racine), 
Hypermenestre and Lina (Lemierre), all translated by Olavide; Pauline 
(Madame de Graffigny) translated by Miguel de Maestre, and I phigénie 
(Racine) translated by Jovellanos. All these translations had been done 
before October, 1770, says Cotarelo.™™ 

The theatres of the Sitios Reales continued until the beginning of 
1777, when the new minister, Floridablanca, definitely closed them.! 
Aranda was not satisfied with the success of the neo-classical drama at 
the Sitios. In 1770 an extraordinary effort was made to make Madrid 
audiences like neo-classic tragedy. The campaign was started with the 
performance of Moratin’s Hormesinda. Aranda used all his political 
power to insure its success. It was accorded a fair reception, because 
neo-classicists banded together, but it was never repeated after this first 
run. In the meantime the vicar of Madrid refused permission for the 
performance of Cadalso’s Circasianas and Trigueros’ Witing. This was 
a hard blow to tragedy, but that hardheaded Aragonese, Aranda, was 
undaunted. He employed a Frenchman, Luis de Azema y Reynaud, to 
act as the director of the theatres of Madrid, with an annual salary of 
24,000 reales. Reynaud was to teach gestures and intonation to the 
actors; he was to assign réles and direct rehearsals. This did not please 
the nationalistic actors, as we might expect, but Reynaud held his 
position until 1776, when he was paid 2000 ducats as a bonus to induce 
him to return to France.'™ 

The year following the presentation of Hormesinda, Cadalso’s Sancho 
Garcia was performed at the Cruz. It ran for five days, and, during the 
last two, the theatre is said to have been practically empty.’ Thus, in 
spite of Aranda’s powerful protection, the neo-classic tragedy was not 
enjoying in Madrid the vogue that its partisans would have wished. 
During the same year, Aranda closed one of the theatres of Madrid, re- 
ducing the two companies to one. This was simply a measure of centrali- 


100 Obras completas (Baudry: Paris, 1845), Toma 1, Apéndice sobre la tragedia 
espanola, p. 102. 101 Triate y su época, p. 69. 102 Cotarelo, Tirana, p. 11. 

1% Cotarelo, Iriarte y su época, p. 331, note 1. 

14 Pellissier, The Neo-Classic Movement in Spain during the XVIII Century (Stanford 
University, 1918), p. 104. 
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zation and state patronage which reminded Spaniards of France and 
which took away from them a cherished, democratic institution. The 
success of the tragedies at the Sitios only served to convince the vulgo 
that tragedy was food only for intellectuals, and Aranda’s foolish attempt 
to put a Frenchman over the theatres of Madrid helped to make both 
actors and common people look upon all neo-classic drama as a foreign 
institution that intellectuals were trying to foist upon them. 

In 1786 the Supreme Council of Castile ordered the Academia de |a 
Historia to supply it with information regarding all public amusements 
in the various provinces of Spain with a view to instituting reforms. The 
Academia then charged Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos to make investi- 
gations and prepare a report. On December 29, 1790, he sent in his wel! 
known Memoria para el arreglo de la policta de los espectéculos y diver- 
siones publicas, y sobre su origen en Espata.'® Among the public diver- 
sions studied and criticized is the theatre. Briefly stated, Jovellanos 
recommended a substitution of the neo-classical for the national drama 
and gave detailed instructions for the reform of the material side of the 
theatres. The spirit of Jovellanos’ recommendations was incorporated in 
the theatre reform of 1799. 

Everything had been done, it would seem, to give encouragement to 
tragedy and to banish the national drama. In 1791 no satisfactory means 
had been found for “reforming” the Spanish theatre. One thing was left 
to do, and that was to put the comedia out of the theatres by force and 
lift tragedy into its place. Mariano Luis Urquijo, another Francophile 
minister, published that year his famous preface to Voltaire’s Mort de 
César (to which reference was made earlier in this study),'% urging re- 
form. Among the changes suggested by Urquijo was the institution of a 
mesa censoria.‘ Urquijo’s opportunity to put his idea into execution 
came in 1799, when he was made Minister of State. He drew up the plan 
for a mesa censoria, had it approved and began to put it into execution 
in the latter part of 1799.'°* The city of Madrid was to turn its theatres 
over to the national government in March, 1800. Thus the act of na- 
tionalizing the principal theatres of the capital was consummated. 


Madrid took a long step towards becoming a more perfect imitation of 


the world’s center of buen gusto, to the great satisfaction of neo-classicists. 


105 Clasicos Castellanos, Vols. cx—cx1, ed. by Angel del Rfo. 

106 Cf. p. 194. 

107 Cf. p. 195, above. 

108 Another plan of reform had been presented by L. F. de Moratfin to Godoy in 1792. 
In a memorandum to Godoy, written from London, Moratin asked to be made Director 
Absoluto of the Spanish theatres. If this power were given him, he would reform them 
from top to bottom. He, by virtue of the power that he expected to have would form 
troupes, choose the dramas and the music, and direct the performances, both in their 
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Without going into the details of the constitution of the Mesa Censoria, 
which are now easily available,'® let it be said that, after some changes, 
Moratin was appointed to fill the place of corrector. He compiled a list 
of dramas that were to be prohibited. By the time he resigned his post 
(July 15, 1800) he had gathered a list of more than six hundred titles. 
He also began to publish the dramas that were approved in a series 
entitled Teatro nuevo espatol (Madrid, 1800-1801). Six volumes ap- 
peared before the work was suspended. At the head of each volume is 
printed a partial list of the comedias that were proscribed.'® Moratin 
deprived the theatres of about one hundred of their best comedias, 
receipts began to fall off, and in six months the Mesa showed a deficit 
of 10,000 duros. Santos Diez Gonzalez then asked that certain innocent 
comedias be returned to the stage. This let down the bars and soon all 
sorts of monstrosities were being shown." Urquijo’s effort to implant 
neo-classic drama by law had failed." 

It is hoped that sufficient evidence has been presented in the foregoing 
pages to demonstrate that those who advocated the reform of the stage 
in Spain wished to banish the comedia primarily in order to implant neo- 
classical tragedy in its place, because, in their eyes, tragedy represented 
the highest form of literary art, and those nations that showed a taste 
for tragedy revealed the most cultivated, sophisticated taste. Thus, in 
order that Spain might hold a place among cultured nations, she must 
manifest a taste for tragedy a /a francesa. 

CHARLES B. QUALIA 

Texas Technological College 





artistic and in their material phases. Godoy did not accept Morat{n’s offer. (Cotarelo: 
Isidoro M diquez y el teatro de su tiempo, p. 75, note (1).) In 1797, Juan Morales de Guzm4n 
y Tevas, Corregidor of Madrid, submitted another plan of reform in opposition to that 
of Moratin—Moratin, Teatro, La lectura ed. (Madrid, 1923), p. 17, note (1). Still another 
attempt, but one in which the government was not involved, to implant tragedy in Spain 
was that undertaken at the Cajios del Peral in 1798. The theatre was shared that year by 
an Italian opera company and a company of Spanish actors headed by Francisco Castel- 
lanos, husband of the famous Tirana. The season was opened on May 19 with Hiper- 
menestra. Some fourteen tragedies in all were performed. According to Cotarelo, this 
attempt met with scant success.—Isidoro M diques, p. 608, note (1). 

10° Kany, C. E.: “Plan de reforma de los teatros de Madrid,” Revista de la biblioteca, 
archivo y museo del ayuntamiento de Madrid, v1, 23, julio, 1929, pp. 245-284. 

10 Among the comedias prohibited are listed La vida es sueno, El vonvidade de piedra, 
and others of the Golden Age. 

11 Moratin: Obras péstumas, 11, 147-148. 

42 The Junta de direccion was dissolved at the end of two years. 











x 
PLUTARCH AND ROUSSEAU’S FIRST DISCOURS 


HE Discours sur les Arts et les Sciences,s composed in 1749-50, 

in an age whose leading thinkers were prone to overlook the limita- 
tions of reason and the drawbacks of progress, could hardly fail to attract 
notice, by its enthusiasm and paradoxical nature, if not by any logical 
organization or historical soundness. The essay was written in a prize 
contest proposed by the Academy of Dijon for the discussion of the 
question, “Si le rétablissement des Sciences et des Arts a contribué a 
épurer les moeurs,” and was awarded the medal. It maintains that the 
arts and sciences have contributed to the corruption of humanity. To 
support this thesis, the author cites numerous historical instances in 
which nations have lost their virtue and their supremacy as learning 
developed among them. Contrariwise, nations which did not permit 
learning to advance have been better able to remain great. The arts and 
sciences undermine patriotism and religion, breed luxury and vice, and 
are in general a serious degrading influence. 

Rousseau’s attitude was a natural result{of his earlier background. That 
he had arrived in Paris full of ambition to cultivate the arts and letters 
cannot be doubted. He frequented salons and became friendly with free 
thinkers. While this may have been due partly to personal considerations, 
the strong possibility of a developing intellectual affinity must not be 
overlooked. But reasons for his change are not hard to find. His failure 
to make a name for himself in music or letters up to the time of the 
Dijon competition must have contributed strongly toward a hostility 
to arts and sciences. And, indeed, Rousseau’s whole childhood would 
seem to be a factor operating in the same direction. The milieu in which 
he was born is of great significance. While the fact that “l’auteur du 
Contrat social, qui a dressé le plan d’une société sans racines, était 
l’arriére-petit-fils d’>hommes déracinés,’” can easily be too much em- 
phasized in explaining Rousseau’s attitudes, it is important that he came 
from a solid line of French Protestant refugees and native Genevan 
Calvinists. Geneva had long been the stronghold of Protestantism, with 
all the austerity in morals and religion which that position implies. 
Elegance was almost totally absent, and the moral code was enforced as 
rigidly as the penal. The citizen of Geneva was a Puritan almost by 
definition. Thus, when Rousseau signed his ‘Lettre 4 M. d’Alembert” 


1 The subject of this study was suggested by Professor George R. Havens in his seminar 
on the First Discourse at Ohio State University, 1936. Professor Havens, who is preparing 
a critical edition of the Discours, made many valuable suggestions. 

2 Eugene Ritter, La Famille et la Jeunesse de J. J. Rousseau (Paris, 1896), p. 49. 
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with the title “Citoyen de Genéve,” that title implied a great deal as to 
the author’s character and his views on morality. 

Rousseau’s reading was precocious. The excellent library left by his 
mother contained many good books, and with romantic novels the boy 
read (at the age of seven) Le Sueur, Bossuet, Plutarch, Ovid, La Bruyére 
Fontenelle, and Moliére.* This early zeal for reading was to last through- 
out his life.‘ Among the authors contributing most to the ideas in the 
First Discourse is Montaigne. Rousseau quotes entire passages from the 
Essais, mentions Montaigne by name in a footnote, and refers to him 
twice in the text. The insistence on an education that trains for life, the 
stress on physical training, the admiration for Sparta, the denunciation 
of luxury, and the demand that learning be linked with action abound 
in the Essais. Most important of all, Rousseau’s whole approach to the 
arts and sciences resembles that of Montaigne as stated in ‘‘L’apologie 
de Raimond Sebond.”’ Montaigne had a great love for Plutarch; in hardly 
one of his essays of any length does Plutarch escape citation. Rousseau 
shared this admiration and cites many anecdotes and reflects many 
ideas from the Lives and the Moralia. Since Rousseau knew both Mon- 
taigne and Plutarch, and since Montaigne himself drew upon the latter, 
it is often difficult to say to which author an idea or an allusion in the 
Premier Discours is due. Frequently, probably, there was a combination 
of the two, with many other authors entering in as well. Except for a few 
cases, Plutarch must be regarded, not as an independent influence, but 
as a contributing factor. Yet to find in this author, for whom he had a 
boundless enthusiasm, even ideas at which he had arrived himself or 
read elsewhere, doubtless had some effect on Rousseau. 

To what extent was Rousseau acquainted with Plutarch? We read, in 
one of his letters to M. de Malesherbes (12 janvier 1762), that when he 
was six years old he read Plutarch and when he was eight he “knew him 
by heart.” In the Confessions he says that it was Plutarch who became 
his favorite author and whose heroes inspired in him “‘cet esprit libre et 
républicain, ce caractére indomptable et fier, et impatient de joug et de 
servitude.’® Nor was this merely a boyhood enthusiasm. In March, 1756, 
with a volume of the Vies which he lent to Madame d’Epinay, Rousseau 
wrote that Plutarch was his “maitre et consolateur” and begged her to 
take good care of the volume. Finally, as an old man, Rousseau said that 
Plutarch had remained one of the books which he could read and reread 


* Rousseau, (2uvres (éd. Hachette), vit, 4. 

* A comprehensive study of Rousseau’s reading is Marguerite Reichenburg’s, Essai sur 
les lectures de Rousseau (Philadelphia, 1932). 

* Both Montaigne and Rousseau used the French translation by Amyot. 

® Quores, vim, 4. 
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with continued enjoyment and profit.’ We are dealing, therefore, with 
an author whom Rousseau kept as a constant companion and read con- 
tinually, and it is not surprising that he should reflect this life-long 
enthusiasm in his works.*® 

A. Patriotism.—Rousseau manifests a great concern for patriotism, 
and in the fact that scientific and artistic development seems to impair 
patriotism he finds strong support for his thesis. He attacks the existing 
educational system for not inculcating patriotism in the young (15)° 
and denounces the “‘vains et futiles déclamateurs” who smile scornfully 
at the mention of “la patrie” (11). To the people patriotism should mean 
a willingness to die for their country (6) and an obedience to its laws (3). 
To rulers it should mean preservation of morals (17), complete disin- 
terestedness, and passage of just laws to safeguard the liberty and welfare 
of the people (8). Such, indeed, had been the portrait of early Rome, 
where “liberté,” “désintéressement,”’ and ‘“‘obéissance” prevailed (8). 
Such patriotism too had inspired the Spartans, who are remembered for 
“leurs actions héroiques”’ (8). Closely linked with the welfare of a people 
is the success of the military machine. It is largely because he believes 
learning to be “‘nuisible aux qualités guerriéres” that Rousseau, in the 
First Discourse, objects to the arts and sciences. It is significant that 
Fabricius, an eminent general, is chosen to reproach Rome for its de- 
generation and that one of the chief evil effects of learning on Rome was 
lack of courage and neglect of military discipline (9). The lack of military 
accomplishment is one of the things with which Rousseau finds most 
fault in his own century. The inability of contemporary soldiers to endure 
hardships, the inferiority of commanders, and the whole inadequacy of 
the military, are, to Rousseau, certain signs of general corruption. 

On the military question there seems to have been some influence of 
Plutarch, as regards both general outlook and specific detail. A casual 
reading of any of the Lives will show what a large proportion of the 

1 Ibid., 1x, 347. 

8 Miss Reichenburg lists the following references to Plutarch in Rousseau: (2uores, 
1, 61, 76, 193, 198, 210, 212, 222, 237, 260, 269, 270, 405; 11, 6, 7, 16, 51, 123, 125, 126, 127, 
211, 229, 230, 254, 274; 111, 308, 348, 381, 382; rv, 96, 104, 152, 159, 160, 173, 194, 250, 
265, 272, 273, 281, 386, 391, 426, 436; v, 19; v1, 6; vir, 23, 24, 100, 101, 161, 166, 169, 182, 
186, 239, 289; vim, 4; rx, 206, 347; x, 113, 197, 300; Dufour, Correspondance générale, 11, 65, 
66; Ritter et Ustéri, Correspondance de Jean-Jacques Rousseau avec Léonard Ustéri, 164; Du- 
four, Recherches bibliographiques sur les euvres imprimées de J. J. Rousseau, 11, 90. These 
references range from incidents which Rousseau may have read in Plutarch to speciii 
mention of indebtedness to the Greek writer. 

® Simple numbers in parentheses refer to the page in Rousseau’s First Discourse (Cuore, 
1). Where name of essay and chapter number are given in the parentheses, the reference 
is to Plutarch, Amyot translation. The edition used here is that of Paris, 1818, and in 
cludes the Vies, Guvres morales, and CEuvres mélées, complete in twenty-four volumes. 
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accounts deals with military exploits. It is in war that the illustrious 
Greeks and Romans show their true mettle, and almost all of Plutarch’s 
characters are warriors. This, if we consider how early and how habitu- 
ally Rousseau read Plutarch, is already an indication of a possible re- 
lationship. 

Rousseau attacks at some length the physical shortcomings of 
eighteenth-century soldiers: 
De quel ceil, en effet, pense-t-on que puissent envisager la faim, la soif, les 
fatigues, les dangers et la mort, des hommes que le moindre besoin accable, 
et que la moindre peine rebute. Avec quel courage les soldats supporteront-ils des 
travaux excessifs dont ils n’ont aucune habitude? Avec quelle ardeur feront-ils 
des marches forcées sous des officiers qui n’ont pas méme la force de voyager a 
cheval? Qu’on ne m’objecte point la valeur renommée de tous ces modernes guer- 
riers si savamment disciplinés. On me vante bien leur bravoure en un jour de 
bataille; mais on ne me dit point comment ils supportent I’excés du travail, 
comment ils résistent 4 la rigueur des saisons et aux intempéries de lair. I] ne 
faut qu’un peu de soleil ou de neige, il ne faut que la privation de quelques 
superfluités, pour fondre et détruire en peu de jours la meilleure de nos armées. 
Guerriers intrépides, souffrez une fois la vérité qu’il vous est si rare d’entendre. 
Vous étes braves, je le sais; vous eussiez triomphé avec Annibal 4 Cannes et a 
Trasyméne; César avec vous etit passé le Rubicon et asservi son pays: mais ce 
n’est point avec vous que le premier edit traversé les Alpes, et que |’autre ett 
vaincu vos aieux (14-15). 


In Plutarch there is abundant mention of the importance of a strong 
physique—a commonplace, to be sure, but one which may have been 
more deeply impressed on Rousseau by constant repetition of the same 
emphasis in Plutarch. Plutarch says that it is necessary to “accoustumer 
son corps 4 se contenter facilement de peu”’ (Comment il faut refrener 
la cholere, 32), and that “il fault que gens de guerre soyent faicts et 
accoustumez A toute diversité et toute inegalité de vie, et mesme qu’ilz 
ayent appris de jeunesse 4 supporter facilement la disette de toutes choses 
necessaires 4 la vie de l’homme, et 4 endurer aiseement de passer les 
nuicts sans dormir’? (Philopcemen, 4)—a passage remarkably similar in 
tone to the one quoted from Rousseau. The Spartans, and especially 
Agesilaus (Agesilaus, 22), followed these precepts. Rousseau speaks of 
the Spartans throughout the Discourse, and it may be assumed that he 
either already knew very well or reread Plutarch to refresh his memory 
on that score. Moreover, he specifically mentions Agesilaus as one of his 
favorite heroes.’ As to the military campaigns mentioned, Plutarch 
says nothing of Hannibal’s crossing the Alps. But he speaks of Cannae, 
Lake Trasimenus, the Rubicon, and the conquest of Gaul in the same 


10 (Euores, vu, 4. 
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terms as does Rousseau (Fabius Maximus, 6, 31, 32; Julius Caesar, 23. 
33, 42, 46). Certainly these are matters of common knowledge to any 
student of history, and Rousseau undoubtedly met them in other places, 
Yet his constant reading of these things in the Vies cannot have failed to 
contribute to his familiarity with them and perhaps helps account for his 
use of them as examples. Rousseau attaches a great significance to army 
leadership, which Plutarch also emphasizes many times." 

B. Virtuwe——The subject of the First Discourse is essentially ethical— 
the effect of the arts and sciences on morals. Rousseau says that he is not 
attacking learning but defending virtue (2). Luxury is condemned be- 
cause it engenders vice; Fabricius, the man of virtue and integrity par 
excellence, is made the mouthpiece of Rousseau in regretting the dis- 
appearance of virtue from Rome; and the arts and sciences are looked 
upon unfavorably because of their incompatibility with virtue. The 
words vertu and vertueux occur on almost every page, and we are con- 
stantly aware of Rousseau’s preoccupation with morals.” 

There is much in his childhood which helps account for this. The fact 
that he grew up in the devout and relatively virtuous atmosphere of 
Geneva would lead us to expect such an outlook. Whether Rousseau’s 
readings actively contributed to this attitude, or whether they merely 
strengthened it makes little difference in the long run. To find an effec- 
tive and convincing statement of what one already believes may often 
have as much determining influence on one’s thought as to find a new 
idea or a new belief. And Plutarch seems certainly to have been one of 
the authors who served to impress upon Rousseau the importance of 
virtue, for he speaks everywhere of virtue as the highest ideal attainable. 
(E.g., Aristides, 6, 15; Demetrius, 43; Comment il fault lire les poétes, 
43; Du vice et de la vertu, 2.) Plutarch, indeed, seems to believe that 
nature has made man fundamentally virtuous (Pompeius, 43); and in 
the First Discourse, as Professor Schinz has shown, there is little evi- 
dence of a belief in the fundamental virtue of man." But Rousseau says 
that ‘“‘nos Ames se sont corrompues 4 mesure que nos sciences et nos arts 
se sont avancés,” implying that before the advent of the arts and 
sciences man was not corrupt (5). Professor Havens’ statement ac- 
curately summarizes Rousseau’s attitude: primitive man was “‘neutre, ni 

1! Timoleon, 31; Pelopidas, 4; Paulus A2mylius, 6; Caius Marius, 10; Lucullus, 72; 
Sertorius, 26; Fabius Maximus, 5, 13-27, 34; Comparaison d’Agesilaus avec Pompeius, 5; 
Comment on se peult louer soy-mesme, 34; Dicts notables des Romains, 12. 

12 As Professor Schinz has shown, Rousseau used the term ‘‘vertu”’ in all three of its 
traditional meanings: happiness and worldly wisdom, self-denial, and the innocence of 
primitive man. See La Pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Northampton, 1929), 1, 145. 


13 A. Schinz, “La Notion de vertu dans le Premier Discours de J.-J. Rousseau,’’ Mercure 
de France, xcvit (1912), 532-555. 
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bon ni méchant.’’ There was simply less temptation in the primitive 
state; man is amoral rather than either moral or immoral. 

As for nature aside from human nature, Rousseau says that “a cété 
de diverses plantes nuisibles” have been placed “‘des simples salutaires,”’ 
and “dans la substance de plusieurs animaux malfaisans le reméde 4 
leurs blessures” (17), an optimistic note strongly resembling the con- 
fidence of Plutarch in the providence of nature and the gods. This com- 
pensatory process in nature appears, among other places, in the following 
passage of Plutarch: 


L’eau de la mer est salée et mauvaise a boire, mais elle nourrit les poissons, et est 
voitture propre 4 porter ce que lon veult, et a aller par tout. Le Satyre voulut 
baiser et ambrasser le feu la premiére fois qu’il le veit; mais Prometheus luy crya, 
Boucquin, tu pleureras la barbe de ton menton: car il brusle quand on y touche: 
mais il baille lumiere et chaleur et est un instrument servant 4a tout artifice, 
prouveu que lon en scache bien user (De I’utilité 4 tirer de ses ennemis, 2). 


As M. Delaruelle has observed, Rousseau quotes the second part of 
this sentence almost verbatim—for a different purpose, as it happens. 
The total effect of the passage in Plutarch is a demonstration that things 
which are evil may also be good if properly used. The sentence beginning 
with “Le Satyre . . . ” shows more particularly that fire, from which the 
arts originated, may be put to good use as well as bad. Rousseau’s ver- 
sion of the passage is: 


Le satyre, dit une ancienne fable, voulut baiser et embrasser le feu, la premiére 
fois qu’il le vit; mais Prométheus lui cria: “Satyre, tu pleureras la barbe de ton 
menton, car il bridle quand on y touche” (10). 


Rousseau, of course, neglects to mention the constructive conclusion of 
the sentence, the beneficent effects of fire, and therefore of the arts. He 
takes the passage out of its context and, by quoting only the part which 
suits him, changes its meaning completely. 

To return more directly to the question of Plutarch’s emphasis on 
virtue, it consists not only of general statements, but of many historical 
allusions showing how high a regard the characters and states he dis- 
cusses had for virtue. He praises the high moral standards of Sparta 
under Lycurgus (Comment il faut ouir, 11; Lycurgus, 57; Agesilaus, 32; 
Les dicts notables des Lacedaemoniens, 53), the legislation of Romulus 
and Numa Pompilius (Romulus, 35; Numa, 6, 28), and the virtuous 
deeds of Theseus, Socrates, Plato, Dionysius, Phocion, Alexander, and 


“G. R. Havens, “La Théorie de la bonté naturelle de l’homme chez J.-J. Rousseau,” 
Revue d’ Histoire littéraire, xxx1 (1924), 635 

4% L. Delaruelle, “Les Sources principales de J.-J. Rousseau dans le Premier Discours,” 
Reoue d’ Histoire littéraire, xx (1912), 245-271. 
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Aemilius Paulus (Theseus, 10; Alcibiades, 11; Dion, 6; Phocion, 5: 
Alexandre, 11, 39; Paulus Amylius, 4). In a word, Plutarch’s heroes are 
first and foremost interested in virtue, a quality which Plutarch lauds 
consistently. And all this may well have had some rdle in developing 
Rousseau’s intense preoccupation with the subject. 

C. Luxury and Inequality——Rousseau devotes a great deal of atten- 
tion to a denunciation of luxury, and regards inequality (which he 
associates with it) as the source of all the evils which the arts and sciences 
have wrought. Luxury, an inevitable concomitant of the arts and 
sciences, is diametrically opposed to the good morals necessary for the 
public welfare and produces corruption and ruin (12). Invoking Fabri- 
cius, Rousseau laments the passage of the days when pomp was unknown 
and virtue was supreme, when a foreigner could mistake the Roman 
senate for an assemblage of kings (9). These allusions to Fabricius and 
Cineas may well have been taken from Plutarch. The latter speaks at 
some length of Fabricius, the Roman consul, general, and ambassador, 
whose heroic action can hardly have failed to attract Rousseau’s notice 
(Les dicts notables des Romains, 2; Pyrrhus, 41-45). Cineas, Pyrrhus’s 
ambassador to Rome who reported that the senate looked like an as- 
semblage of kings, is also given considerable space (Pyrrhus, 38-42). 
The reference appears in the same place as the Fabricius story, increasing 
the likelihood of both coming from Plutarch. 

Even the casual reader of Plutarch will be aware of the difference be- 
tween the early and the late periods of Rome. The change from a system 
approaching the Spartan to almost the exact opposite cannot have es- 
caped an inveterate reader of Plutarch like Rousseau, and it is safe to 
say that the distinction made in the Discourse between the two periods 
if not originating in the Vies and the Ciuvres morales, was at least 
strongly confirmed by them. The reigns of Numa Pompilius, Publicola, 
and Coriolanus (seventh to fifth centuries B.c.) were marked by 
simplicity and equality and a general scorn for wealth (Numa, 6, 28, 32; 
Publicola, 28; Coriolanus, 13, 19; Furius Camillus, 15, 17, 51). But by 
Emilius Paulus’ time (second century B.c.) greed, ostentation, and 


_ sumptuousness had grown (Paulus Amylius, 48; Sylla, 1, 71). Rome had 


undergone a definite decline, largely, says Plutarch, as a result of the 
increasing “convoitise des delices et de la superfluité” (Sylla, 1). 
Rousseau’s antipathy to luxury is due not only to his belief that 
luxury destroys political power and stability, but also to his feeling that 
it cannot go together with virtue: “Le gofit du faste ne s’associe guére 


16 Plutarch links Rome’s decline with luxury; Montaigne, with learning. (Cf., “Ie 
treuve Rome plus vaillante avant qu’elle feust scavante.” Essais, 1, 25, “Du Pedantisme.”’) 
Rousseau’s attitude may be said to be a combination of both points of view. 
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dans les mémes Ames avec celui de l’honnéte”’ (13). Typical of the Lives 
in this respect is Alexander’s admiration of Diogenes’ manner of living 
and his statement: “‘Si je n’estois Alexandre, je serois Diogenes.”’ This 
Plutarch interprets as a recognition that wealth and splendor were 
“empeschemens et destourbiers de sa vertu” (Qu’il est requis qu’un 
prince soit scavant, 14). Luxury, throughout, is definitely a concomitant 
of vice as well as of political decay.” 

In Sparta, as we might expect, luxury was not permitted (Lycurgus, 
13; Les dicts notables des Lacedemoniens, 53) and in Athens too, 
virtuous men opposed luxury (Phocion, 26, 42; Alcibiades, 19, 27). 
Among the Romans the reader of Plutarch also finds simplicity to be 
associated with virtue. The two Catos and Cicero and such virtuous 
heroes as Martius, Brutus, and Galba all scorned mercenary gain and 
superfluity (Caton d’Utique, 12, 21; Cicero, 10; Comparaison de Demos- 
thenes avec Cicero, 5; Comparaison d’Alcibiades avec Coriolanus, 2; 
Marcus Brutus, 36; Galba, 3). For Plutarch as for Rousseau luxury and 
virtue cannot coexist.'8 

D. The Arts and Sciences-—Rousseau is not unqualifiedly opposed to 
learning (2). But he believes that morals are endangered by its develop- 
ment and that, throughout the ages, virtue has declined in proportion to 
the growth of the arts and sciences (5, 14). Science inevitably produces 
luxury, with its ruinous effects (22). Furthermore, men of learning 
destroy religion and patriotism (11-12). Artists, submitting to the tastes 
of the rabble, produce works which are trivial and useless instead of 
sublime and inspiring (9, 13). There would be a place for the arts and 
sciences if they could maintain a high standard of utility and promote 
honesty, military courage, patriotism and virtue in general. Since they 
have not done this, they must be regarded as a corrupting influence. 

In reading Plutarch Rousseau encountered some passages where the 
arts and sciences were spoken of disparagingly. Thus in Rome, for ex- 
ample, as soon as “‘les lettres grecques commencerent 4 avoir lieu et 
estre aimées 4 Rome, [Cato] en fut malcontent, craignant que les jeunes 
gens ne tournassent entierement 1a leur affection et leur estude, et ne 
quittassent la gloire des armes et de bien faire, pour l’honneur de scavoir 
et de bien dire.” He had the Greek philosophers removed from the city 
and predicted that “toutes et quantes fois que les Romains s’adonneront 
aux lettres grecques, ilz perdront et gasteront tout” (Marcus Cato, 47, 


17 See also: Consolation de Plutarque 4 sa femme, 6; Instruction pour ceulx qui manient 
affaires d’estat, 72; Comparaison de Pericles avec Fabius Maximus, 9; Pelopidas, 7. 

18 See also: Paulus AEmylius, 6; Marcus Cato, 9; Lucullus, 5, 6, 9, 78-81; Comparaison 
de Lucullus avec Cimon, 1; Agesilaus, 22; Caton d’Utique, 47; Antonius, 27; Philopcemen, 
26; Sylla, 2, 3; Pompeius, 2. 
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48). Rousseau, saying that the Romans recognized the arts to be de- 
structive of military virtue (14), mentions Cato: “Caton continua dans 
Rome, de se déchainer contre ces Grecs artificieux et subtils qui sedui- 
soient la vertu et amollissoient le courage de ses concitoyens”’ (8). 
Plutarch’s comment on Cato’s prophecy is interesting: “le temps a 
monstré sa detraction et mesdisance vaine et faulse” (Marcus Cato, 48), 
It is noteworthy that it is Cato’s speech here, rather than Plutarch’s 
comment, which seems to have been favored by Rousseau. 

Rousseau’s contempt for the flute—‘‘Les dépouilles de Carthage sont 
la proie d’un joueur de flate!””—may be due to Plutarch. M. Delaruelle 
has suggested the following as a possible source: Plutarch says that, 
after the capture of Carthage by the Romans, “de tout le pillage Scipio 
ne voulut pas endurer qu’aucun esclave ny affranchy en prist ny en 
achetast chose du monde, combien qu’au demourant chascun en pillast 
et emportast ce qu’il vouloit.” Shortly after this, Scipio speaks con- 
temptuously of a flute player: ‘‘Scipion s’en prit a rire, disant, ‘C’est une 
grande sottise 4 nous, quand j’y pense, que nous avons icy demouré si 
long temps a4 entendre un flusteur’”’ (Les dicts notables des Romains, 10). 
M. Delaruelle suggests that Rousseau may have confused the two pas- 
sages in his memory and had the impression that flute players pillaged 
Carthage. This is a likely hypothesis, in view of M. Delaruelle’s failure 
to find any other source for the passage after extensive search.'* 

In denouncing the arts and sciences Rousseau criticizes them for not 
representing patriotism and virtue. “La véritable philosophie” should 
teach obedience to conscience and should inspire noble deeds. He dis- 
tinguishes between action and words: ‘“‘Tachons de mettre entre eux 
[writers] et nous cette distinction glorieuse qu’on remarquoit jadis entre 
deux grands peuples; que l’un savoit bien dire, et l’autre bien faire” 
(20). The last phrase is similar to Plutarch’s statement on Cato, which 
Rousseau seems to have known: Cato feared “que les jeunes gens . . . ne 
quittassent la gloire des armes et de bien faire, pour l’honneur de 
scavoir et de bien dire.” 

However, most of the comments on the arts and sciences made by 


- Plutarch and his heroes are favorable. Man’s reasoning power is lauded; 


philosophy is judged capable of inspiring virtue and making men’s 
hearts “actifs et vifs’ (De la fortune, 4; Pericles, 8; Qu’il faut qu’un 
philosophe converse, 2; Comment il faut que les jeunes gens lisent les 
poétes, 13). Plutarch praises learning in numerous places, and there are 
many cases where great men, men full of virtue, patriotism, and military 


19 Additional instances of condemnation of learning: Pyrrhus, 16; Cimon, 15; Marcellus, 
34; Agis et Cleomenes, 37; Si les Atheniens ont esté plus excellents en armes qu’en lettres, 
10; Marcus Cato, 38; Les dicts notables des Lacedaemoniens, 2; Les dicts notables des 
anciens roys, etc., 62. 1% Delaruelle, loc. cit. 
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prowess, had good opinions of the arts and sciences and where learning 
went hand in hand with these qualities.*® Rousseau, to account for the 
virtue of individuals who were devoted to learning, says: “Quelques 
sages, il est vrai, ont résisté au torrent général, et se sont garantis du 
vice dans le séjour des Muses” (8). For the men Plutarch discusses this 
seems to be rather the rule. Thus, Plutarch, who provided historical 
allusions and some secondary principles which Rousseau used to estab- 
lish his chief thesis, can hardly be considered an influence on the hostile 
point of view which Rousseau assumes in regard to the arts and sciences. 

E. Education—Rousseau’s importance has perhaps nowhere been 
greater than in the field of education. The bulk of his contribution ap- 
pears in Emile, but the First Discourse contains some foreshadowings, 
often to be later modified or completely altered, it is true.*! Education, 
says Rousseau in the First Discourse, is defective if it does not inculcate 
principles of virtue, simplicity of language, and avoidance of artificiality 
and speciousness. Above all, it must prepare children for life (15). This 
utilitarianism appears also in the objection to the uselessness of litera- 
ture (16) and in the suggestion that savants use their learning for the 
happiness of all (19). 

For Plutarch the goal of education is the formation of virtuous citizens, 
and since he sees a close rapport between virtue and physique, physical 
education assumes an important rdéle. All his comments on education 
seem to be generalizations on the Spartan system, where no occupation 
except that of arms was permitted, where the whole education was 
“apprendre & bien obéir, endurer le travail, et 4 demourer vaincueurs en 
tout combat” (Lycurgus, 34, 36). The striking prominence of physical 
training in Plutarch’s accounts may well have been a factor in determin- 
ing Rousseau’s own emphasis on it. Rousseau’s attitude toward language 
seems to be modeled clearly after the Spartans, who tolerated only the 
greatest simplicity and taught their children to express much in few 
words (Des anciennes institutions Lacedaemoniennes; Lycurgus, 40). 

But perhaps the keynote of education as presented by Plutarch may 
be said to be utility. Thus Philopoemen turned the attention of his young 
men “des choses non necessaires et superflues, és choses utiles et 
honestes” (Philopoemen, 14). The Spartans laughed at bodies which were 
not able to serve some purpose. (Les dicts notables des Lacedemoniens, 

* Pelopidas, 34; Pericles, 23-29; Themistocles, 9; Cimon, 24; Agis et Cleomenes, 25; 
Lysander, 30, 34; Alexandre, 12, 28, 50, 54; Eumenes, 1; Timoleon, 21; Marcellus, 20-29; 
Lucullus, 2; Marcus Crassus, 5; Caton d’Utique, 2, 11; Marcus Cato, 5; Marcus Brutus, 1; 
Cicero, 2, 10; De Isis et d’Osiris, 2; Comment il faut nourirr les enfants, 13-20; Comment 
il faut ouir, 26; Si les Atheniens ont esté plus excellents en armes qu’en lettres, 2. 

*1 For instance, the education of women was to be significantly changed from a super- 


ficial statement as to woman’s importance to a real program permitting her to take her 
place in society. 
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2). As to their “literary” studies, ‘“‘ilz en apprenoyent seulement autant 
qu’il Jeur en falloit pour le besoing” (Lycurgus, 34). Agesilaus, an out- 
standing Spartan, when asked what sort of things children ought to be 
taught, answered: “‘ce qu’ilz doivent faire quand ilz sont devenus grands” 
(Les dicts notables des Lacedemoniens, 2). Rousseau asks the same 
question and gives the same answer: “Que faut-il donc qu’ils apprennent? 
Voila certes une belle question? Qu’ils apprennent ce qu’ils doivent faire 
étant hommes, et non ce qu’ils doivent oublier” (15). While the idea is 
that of Agesilaus in Plutarch, the direct source is probably Montaigne, 
who writes as follows: “On demandoit 4 Agesilaus ce qu’il seroit d’avis 
que les enfans apprinsent: Ce qu’ils doivent faire, estants hommes, 
respondit-il.”** This is obviously taken from Plutarch, so that we might 
say it is a case of Plutarch influencing Rousseau through Montaigne. Not 
that Rousseau had not read the original statement. But his time in com- 
posing the Discourse was limited; and since Montaigne’s ideas on educa- 
tion are more compactly expressed, they would be more valuable. 

Thus we see that Rousseau’s emphasis on virtue, on physical educa- 
tion, on simplicity of language, and on utility—the most salient princi- 
ples of education mentioned in the First Discourse—have strong support 
in Plutarch. This by no means implies that Plutarch was the sole source, 
but it indicates that Rousseau found in him, even if only as preparation 
or as confirmation of ideas gathered elsewhere, several of the chief princi- 
ples of his educational system. 

The influence which we were led to expect by Rousseau’s interest in 
Plutarch has been borne out in the First Discourse. In most cases it is 
not a question of a particular passage in Plutarch, but rather of a total 
effect. Plutarch stresses virtue and associates simplicity and patriotism 
closely with it throughout his essays, an attitude which is certainly ap- 
parent in Rousseau. The high regard for Sparta, the distinction between 
the early and the late periods of Roman history, the utilitarian ideal in 
education and the arts—all these prominent features of Plutarch’s 
writings are present in the First Discourse. The references to Fabricius, 
Cineas, and Cato seem close to Plutarch’s accounts, and the footnote at 
the beginning of Part II of the Discourse is taken over verbatim. 

On the central question of the arts and sciences our two authors differ, 
but this is not so complete a clash as one might suppose. The kind of 
learning which Plutarch favors—aiming to inspire virtue, patriotism, and 
courage—would be entirely acceptable to Rousseau. This similarity of 
ideals, plus the similarities we have seen elsewhere, seems to mark Plu- 
tarch as an outstanding source of the Discours sur les Arts et les Sciences. 

University of California Aeneas ©. heres 
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XI 
BURKE AND DODSLEY’S ANNUAL REGISTER 


HERE is nothing surprising in finding that a part of Edmund 
Burke’s life still remains obscure. With the exception of his political 
activities within the walls of the House of Commons, almost all of his 
life is obscure. Such simple vital facts as the date of his birth, the place 
of his marriage, even the exact place of his burial, are still subjects of 
doubt. (See N. & Q., crxxit, 441; 6th ser., v, 274 f.; cxirx, 80).) Almost 
nothing is known about his first ten years in London. Mr. Dixon Wecter’s 
recent article entitled ‘““The Missing Years in Edmund Burke’s Biog- 
graphy,” PMLA (December, 1938), shows clearly how little is yet known 
about this period. There are uncertainties as to the times of writing, 
dates of publication, and even the authorship of works generally con- 
sidered his. There are uncertainties as to the part he may have taken 
in several works ascribed to other people. There is a most embarrassing 
mystery surrounding the sources of his income. Indeed, almost anywhere 
one looks in his private life, there is some element of mystery. 
One of the chief reasons for this mystery is undoubtedly that Burke 
himself was throughout his life extremely secretive about his own affairs. 
He was a boy of only sixteen when he wrote in a letter to a friend: 


We live in a world where everyone is on the catch, and the only way to be safe 
is to be silent—silent in any affair of consequence; and I think it would not bea 
bad rule for every man to keep within what he thinks of others, of himself, and 
of his own affairs.! 


And that expression is not more remarkable from a boy of sixteen than 
were later evidences of a morbid sensitiveness about his personal and 
family history when in later life he had much better reason to fear 
enmity and slander. He was so repeatedly and maliciously attacked by 
political enemies on false charges that he soon made it a principle never 
to confirm or deny any fact or rumor whatever that related to his 
personal career. He was sure that even true and innocent details would 
be distorted and misconstrued if they were known. He systematically 
concealed his early career even from personal friends, and was so suc- 
cessful in obscuring its outlines that there are many important passages 
of it which have never been illuminated by anything but guesses. 

The story of his connection with Dodsley’s Annual Register is an 
example of such a passage. Burke was certainly the editor of the Annual 

1 Letter to Richard Shackleton, February 15, 1745-46, printed in A. P. I. Samuels’ 
Early Life Correspondence and Writings of Edmund Burke (Cambridge, 1923), p. 88. See 
also for a fuller explanation of Burke’s reasons for secrecy a letter to Shackleton April 19, 
1770, ibid., p. 398 f. 
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Register at its inception in 1758, and his biographers are in fairly general 
agreement that he continued to be its editor for over thirty years. Yet 
to date there is no evidence of his having ever admitted, publicly or to 
friends, that he was in any way associated with it. Excepting his pub- 
lisher and his immediate associates in the editorial work, no one in his 
own time seems to have known certainly even that he was editor,? much 
less what might have been his own contributions to the contents. 

In this case he had better reasons than usual for keeping a private 
matter to himself. In the eighteenth century there was a social stigma 
attached to the profession of a “newswriter,” and any man who was 
active in public life had to reckon with this prejudice. Editorial work was 
almost always anonymous, and a great many people who wrote regularly 
for the monthlies would have felt disgraced had the fact been known. 
Burke was particularly vulnerable as usual, for his strong and un- 
scrupulous political enemies would certainly have taken advantage of 
this or any other prejudice which they could turn against him. They 
already accused him of being a Roman Catholic, an Irish adventurer, a 
shady speculator in India stocks, and whatever other derogatory pos- 
sibilities presented themselves. They would gladly have charged him with 
showing partisanship in the Annual Register’s comments on public 
affairs (which to be sure were amazingly non-partisan), and gladly fixed 
on this large body of printed material for which to hold him responsible. 


But whether for these or other reasons, Burke did apparently conclude 
that it was not safe to confess his connection with the Register even to his 
closest friends, and he acted in accordance with that conclusion. One 
result was that neither his contemporaries nor later his biographers could 
ever be sure of what they all suspected about his relation to the maga- 
zine. James Prior, his most thorough biographer, described and proved 
Burke’s association with the Register thus—writing in 1824: 


This work also he never thought proper to claim. The fact of his participa- 
tion in it has been always matter of doubt, though, from an attentive examina- 


2 The nearest approach I have found to a contemporary statement that Burke was 
known to be its editor is in a letter of Samuel Denne the antiquary, September 12, 1795: 
“For many years it was surmised that Mr. Burke took the lead in that miscellaneous 
work . . .”’ (Nichols’s Literary History, v1, 649). 

8 The nearest approach to an acknowledgment by Burke of authorship of any part of 
the magazine is perhaps recorded in the Annual Register itself in its notice of Burke’s 
death (1797, p. 41), which thus describes his work upon the historical department of the 
magazine: “In 1757 he engaged with Dodsley to compile the History of Europe in the 
Annual Register. This work he did not always acknowledge; but Dr. Leland [doubtless 
Thomas Leland of Trinity College, Dublin, one of Burke’s earliest and closest friends], 
accidentally or by design, by criticizing the offspring, discovered the genuine fondness of 
the parent.” 
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tion of circumstances minute in themselves, added to the modesty with which 
he speaks of himself at all times, and even the suppression of his name on im- 
portant occasions, when some extraordinary compliments were paid him, both 
in and out of the House of Commons, the present writer was satisfied of the 
affirmative, even before he received more positive information. The sum al- 
lowed for it by Dodsley was only £100; several of the receipts for the copy- 
money, in his own handwriting, are still extant; the two following for the year 
1761, as being at hand, are given for the satisfaction of the reader:— 
“Received from Mr. Dodsley the sum of £50 on account of the Annual 
Register of 1761, this 28th March, 1761. 
“Edm. Burke.” 
“Received from Messrs. R. and T. Dodsley, the sum of £50 sterling, being 
in full for the Annual Register of 1761, this 30th day of March, 1762. 
“Edm. Burke.’ 


Prior indeed had a cut made of these two autograph receipts, and in- 
cluded it as an illustration in his Life of Burke. This is the only evidence 
presented by any of Burke’s biographers to prove that he was ever 
editor of the Register. 

And obviously even the receipts tell almost nothing about the terms 
or the duration of Burke’s editorship. Prior believed, as have most of 
Burke’s other biographers, that after launching the magazine single- 
handed in 1758, Burke conducted it by himself for a time, and then (as he 
grew busier in other affairs) delegated either a part or the whole of the 
task of management to one or more other workers, but continued to make 
some contributions to the magazine himself during a period of about 
thirty years. But apparently Prior was not in a position to prove even 
that indefinite account of things; and still more apparently he was not 
sure of what is after all the important fact—the time of Burke’s resigna- 
tion as Editor. In the list of Burke’s writings which he included in his 
biography, Prior named: “The Annual Register—at first the whole 
Work, afterwards only the Historical Article,’® without committing 
himself as to the time at which Burke ceased to write the whole work. 
In his Life of Goldsmith, he did indeed make the statement that the 
Annual Register was “commenced and conducted by Burke for the first 
seven years,’ but there the statement was made quite incidentally, and 
by its context need not be taken at all as proving that Burke conducted 
it for no more than seven years; and of course it may also be significant 
that Prior never repeated the statement in the Life of Burke, which was 
very extensively revised after the Life of Goldsmith had appeared. 

* James Prior, Memoir of the Life and Character of Edmund Burke (London, 1824), p. 61. 
The “R. and T. Dodsley” in the second receipt is a mistake: it should be “R. and J. 
Dodsley.” 5 Prior, Life of Burke, p. xx. 

* James Prior, Life of Oliver Goldsmith (London, 1837), 1, 1309. 
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But if we are at liberty to conclude that Prior simply did not know 
the whole story of Burke’s editorship, it can at least be said in his favor 
that he presented some evidence for what he did claim, as it was proper 
to do in so uncertain a matter. Burke’s other biographers have never 
presented any proof for their various estimates of his connection with 
the Register. McCormick, the first of them in point of time, says that 
Burke continued as editor till 1789,” but he does not say how he came 
to know that fact. William Hunt, in the Dictionary of National Biography 
says that Burke “evidently” continued to write an important part of the 
magazine till about 1788, but mentions no proof. Mr. Robert Murray, 
author of the latest biography, believes that Burke wrote for the 
magazine till 1791,* and quotes specific parts of it as Burke’s, but entirely 
upon internal evidence. Prior’s two autographs remain the only pieces of 
evidence that any biographer has thus far presented. 

There is a small amount of additional material available to prove what 
the biographers have asserted without proof, and to clarify the story of 
the Register in Burke’s lifetime, both as to his own part in its manage- 
ment and the work done by various collaborators and subordinates. It 
cannot be said that even with this additional material the story is com- 
pletely known, but it can be more fully sketched now than it has been 
thus far, and a few of its details certainly made less obscure. 

Burke’s agreement with the Dodsleys, by which the magazine was 
inaugurated, has been discovered by Mr. Ralph Straus and printed in 
his life of Robert Dodsley. It is in Burke’s handwriting and describes as 
follows the plan of the Annual Register: 


MEMORANDUM it is agreed this twenty fourth day of April 1758 between 
Edmund Burke Gent on one part & Robert & James Dodsley Booksellers on 
the other part, as follows viz. The said Edmund Burke doth agree to write col- 
lect & compile from such materials as may arise a work entitled the Annual 
register or Retrospections on men and things for the year 1758 to be printed in 
octavo in the manner of Millers Kalender 800. & to make not less than thirty 
sheets nor more than thirty four, according to a plan agreed upon. The first 
Volume to commence from New Years day 1758 & to conclude with the End of 
the said Year, & to be finished so as that it may be corrected from the press & 
published by the Lady day following. And the s¢. Edmund Burke doth agree 
that in case he should find reason to discontinue his writing the said work to give 
the said Robert & James Dodsley three months Notice of such his design and 
the said Robert & James Dodsley so reciprocally agree in Case they should 
chuse to discontinue the said work, or to employ any other person in the execu- 
tion thereof to give the like Notice of three months to the said Edmund Burke. 
& the said Robert and James Dodsley in consideration of the said Edmund 


7 Charles McCormick, Memoirs of Edmund Burke (London, 1797), p. 30. 
8 Robert Murray, Edmund Burke (Oxford, 1931), p. 83. 
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Burkes performing the said Work according to the above Articles do agree to 
pay the said Edmund Burke the sum of one hundred pounds for the first Volume 
of the said Work, one moiety of the said payment to be made on or before 
Michaelmas day next ensuing, and the other on the publication of the said Vol- 
ume, and to find him all books and Pamphlets necessary for his carrying on the 
said Work. In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands the day & year 
above written 
EDMUND BURKE 
RDODSLEY 
J DODSLEY.*® 


This is as full an account as one could hope for of the original plan of the 
magazine and of the original intention as to Burke’s duties as editor. 
He was to take the responsibility for writing and compiling it alone. It 
was to be prepared for the press in time to be published on Lady day each 
year. He was to be paid in two instalments of £50 each, one to be received 
at the time of publication, the other on the following Michaelmas. It is 
natural to assume that for the first few years Burke worked under this 
original agreement. It will be noted that Prior’s receipts are for £50 each, 
and dated in the neighborhood of Lady day. Prior’s statement that 
Burke wrote “‘at first the whole Work, afterwards only the Historical 
Article” and Prior’s other statement in the Life of Goldsmith are both 
consistent with the assumption that the agreement remained in force 
for a few years. A letter Burke wrote Dodsley from Dublin, February 9, 
1764, may be evidence that the agreement was unaltered as late as that 
year. It reads: 

Dear Sir, 

I suppose, that by this, our Work is in the press, and advances prosperously. 
The part immediately in my hands is in considerable forwardness, so that next 
week, please God I propose to send over a good part of it, executed rather more 
to my satisfaction than I could have flattered myself was practicable, considering 
what we had to go upon. I have occasion to pay some money in London pretty 
speedily. I beg therefore you will pay Dr. Nugent fifty pounds on my receipt, 
w%, you have along with this. Be so good to remember me affectionately to yr 
Brother, and believe me 


Dr Sr 


Y.r most obed' serv‘ & friend 
E. Burke’® 


* Ralph Straus, Robert Dodsley (London, 1910), pp. 257 f. 

10 BM Addn MSS, 22130, f. 10. This letter does not specifically mention the Annual 
Register, but again from its date and the sum, £50, for which a receipt is given, I think 
it is probably evidence that the first agreement was still being carried out. We know of no 
other work of Burke being published by Dodsley at this time; and on the other hand we 
do have record of a receipt similar to those Prior printed, but for the Register for 1763, 
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This sounds as if Burke were still doing the writing himself; the salary 
payment mentioned is again £50; and the transaction is in the neighbor- 
hood of Lady day (a little early, possibly indicating that Burke was in 
need of money and forced to touch Dodsley in advance). 

If in fact there had been no change from the original agreement before 
1764, and at that time Burke was carrying forward the whole under- 
taking alone, for £100 a year, one can only say that at that time Dodsley 
was getting excellent value for his money! Burke had made a tremendous 
success of the Annual Register at its launching: several of the early issues 
ran to six or seven, even eight and nine editions. The magazine’s annual 
Historical Article, a review of current English and European affairs for 
the year, Burke had made not only its own most famous feature but one 
of the best authorities to be found anywhere on the history of that 
period: indeed it is still regarded as such by historians. Dodsley was 
getting the benefit of the anonymous labors of an historical writer of 
the very first rank. 

He could not, of course, continue to enjoy that exclusive benefit in- 
definitely, as Burke’s career developed. Burke became Private Secretary 
of the Marquis of Rockingham in 1765; and in that same year, when 
Rockingham was made Prime Minister, Burke entered the House of 
Commons, where he was at once very successful as a speaker and as a 
political worker. It is natural to expect that as his new activities became 
constantly more important and more burdensome, he should feel it 
necessary to change in some way the arrangement with Dodsley by which 
he had undertaken to edit the Register singlehanded. 

James Crossley, the antiquary, submitted to Notes and Queries in 
1851 the first evidence of another worker than Burke being engaged upon 
the Register, and fixed the time of his intervention at almost exactly this 
period of Burke’s first activity in Parliament. Crossley, indeed, concluded 
from his own evidence that this new worker must have been Burke’s 
successor rather than his assistant, and that Burke must have resigned 
as editor in 1766. After referring to Prior’s two receipts, and to one other 
similar receipt for the year 1763, as evidence of Burke’s original employ- 
ment, Crossley argued: 


I am not aware whether any other receipts from Burke are in existence for the 
money paid to him for his contributions to this periodical; but for the Annual 
Registers beginning with 1767, and terminating in 1791, I have the receipts of 
Thomas English, who appears to have received from Dodsley, first £140, and 
subsequently £150, annually, for writing and compiling the historical portion of 





which would be the one in question (see below, article cited in NV. & Q. [1st ser.] 111, 441). 
The Dr. Nugent mentioned in the letter is no doubt Dr. Christopher Nugent, Burke’s 
father-in-law. 
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the work. Burke’s connexion with the publication must therefore have lasted a 
much shorter period than Mr. Prior appears to have supposed, and apparently 
was not continued beyond seven or eight years, from 1758 to 1766, after which 
year, English seems to have taken his place." 


Crossley did not, incidentally, disagree with Prior as much as he believed 
he did, for his guess of seven years as the period of Burke’s editorship 
happens to agree with that mysterious remark in Prior’s Life of Gold- 
smith about the Register being “commenced and conducted by Burke 
for the first seven years.” 

But the inference that Burke’s connection with the publication must 

have ceased when English’s began is only an inference, however plaus- 
ible. It contradicts the assumption of nearly all of Burke’s biographers 
that he maintained some connection with the Annual Register for a 
period of thirty years; and fortunately there is some evidence which has 
not previously been cited to substantiate the assumption of the biog- 
raphers. It is printed in the Register itself for the year after Burke’s 
death, in a review of Charles McCormick’s Memoirs of Edmund Burke. 
The reviewer, whom one would judge by his language to be well informed 
as to the past and future of the magazine, says: 
Having already in our Chronicle [another part of the magazine] given the promi- 
nent features of the character and fortunes of Mr. Burke, we shall content our- 
selves now with giving a few extracts from Mr. M’Cormick’s book; reserving 
for a future volume, when we shall be furnished with ampler documents, a fuller 
account of this illustrious man, who claims particular regard from us as having 
been, during the space of one-and-thirty years, the principal conductor of the 
present undertaking; of which circumstance Mr. M’Cormick takes notice in the 
following words :— 


and the reviewer quotes the highly laudatory account McCormick gives 
of the magazine’s immediate success on Burke’s first launching of it. 
McCormick’s quotation concludes: 

The beams of public favour did not relax but invigorate the writer’s efforts; 
and for more than thirty years the increase of merit and the increase of reputa- 
tion were kept up by the continual display of new and extraordinary powers. 
In the year 1789, Mr. Burke declined this task, and transferred it to other hands." 


This evidence is not inconsistent with Crossley’s receipts. The receipts 
prove that Thomas English worked on the Register for about twenty-five 
years, or till 1791; McCormick and the Register’s reviewer assert that 
Burke was conducting the magazine till 1789. Obviously Burke could 
have remained the responsible editor—‘“‘principal conductor”—and have 
had English working under him; and there is nothing to prevent the 
assumption that such was the case. 


1 Notes and Queries (1st ser.), m1, 441. 12 Annual Register, 1797, p. 456. 
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Nor are we bound to conclude what it is natural to suspect: that after 
the engagement of English and perhaps other assistants, Burke’s own 
duties became nominal and the assistants really managed the editorial] 
work. There seems to be evidence in the preface to the Register for 1774 
that the “principal conductor” was at that time still necessary to the 
running of the magazine, and that the principal conductor was stil! 
Burke. The preface apologizes, as it usually did, for the lateness of the 
appearance of the magazine, but explains: 


The time of publication we are sensible is a point which it is our duty and interest 
to attend to; and it is never without extreme regret that we have found the publi- 
cation delayed beyond the beginning of the summer. But for the lateness of the 
present publication we have only one excuse to make—a very severe illness which 
for several weeks confined the gentleman principally concerned in the work to his 
bed. This created an unavoidable delay; but the first efforts of his returning 
health were employed in endeavours that the diligence and attention in the 
execution might in some measure compensate for the lateness of the publication. 


We know that Burke suffered quite a serious illness at almost exactly 
this time. He wrote in a letter to Lord Rockingham, August 4, 1775: 
“T have been very far from well for some weeks past; but I am, thank 
God, perfectly recovered.”"* The Annual Register for the year 1774 was 
published on August 29, 1775." 

But if Burke did continue to manage the magazine, in fact as well as 
in name, it certainly is a question why he was willing to do so, when 
his political duties were so pressing and so much more important. The 
Annual Register was a successful and an influential periodical, but it 
was only a periodical, in a day when periodicals were not very highly 
esteemed. The work it offered Burke even as chief editor was only a 
rather exalted form of hackwork, mostly compilation. The greater part 
of the magazine was made up of extracts from other books and maga- 
zines, and since even those portions which the editor could write himse)f 
were always anonymous, they could do nothing for his fame. 

One feature and only one in the Annual Register seems significant 
enough to have continued to attract Burke strongly after he had become 
involved in politics. The famous Historical Article might still have 
appealed to him as a creative outlet, even though it was anonymous; 
and he might well have felt reluctant to resign it entirely. Though he 
could not have helped feeling that it was a long and exhausting annual 
task—the article normally ran from 50 to 100 and later to 200 and 250 
pages of closely-set double-columned type—yet he may well have felt, 
even after his entry into Parliament, that it was a kind of work capable 


18 Correspondence of Edmund Burke, ed. Charles Fitzwilliam and Richard Bourke 
(London, 1844), 11, 39, 4 London Chronicle, August 29, 1775. 
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of stimulating and using his best abilities. And it was certainly a kind of 
work that was valu«ble to him, more than ever when he was launched in 
active politics. Burke was at all times laborious in his preparation for his 
parliamentary duties, and was celebrated for his immense range of in- 
formation on current affairs, and for his readiness on all points in 
debate. McCormick and Prior both suggest that his work on the histori- 
cal portion of the Annual Register may have been one of the chief reasons 
for that readiness, and that he made the work on the Register a regular 
part of his preparation for Parliament." If so he had an excellent reason 
for being willing to continue his connection with the magazine even dur- 
ing his busiest years. 

It was probably his most important reason, and yet perhaps not the on- 
ly one. Murray places considerable emphasis upon the fact that Burke was 
so much in need of money at all times that the £100 he received from 
Dodsley annually could not have been dispensed with. Murray places 
a good deal of emphasis too on the smallness of that sum, which he 
mentions three or four times as being scandalously insufficient.’* Actu- 
ally we should expect Dodsley to have given Burke more than that for 
his services after both Burke and the magazine had become so promi- 
nent, and there is some slight evidence that Dodsley did. It is supplied 
rather obliquely by a contributor to Notes and Queries who quotes the 
following information from the Annual Biography and Obituary for 1818 
about a certain Dr. William Thomson: 


Towards the latter end of his life, the Doctor was chiefly employed in bringing 
up the long arrear of Dodsley’s Annual Register. Of this employment he was not 
a little proud, as he now considered himseif the legitimate successor of Edmund 
Burke. We understand that he compiled the historical part from 1790 to 1800 
inclusive; and if paid as liberally as the Right Honourable gentleman just alluded 
to, his remuneration would have exactly amounted to £3000 for ten vol- 
umes .. .!? 


An annual salary of £300 would be a humble but not necessarily an in- 
considerable reason for Burke to continue his labors. 

As we have already seen, Burke was not entirely unassisted as editor. 
He had collaborators and subordinates, of whom the Thomas English 
already mentioned was only one. If we knew the whole story of their 
collaborations and of their editorial and personal relations to Burke, 
we should be able to illuminate an important part of Burke’s career and 
character. Burke’s biographers unfortunately are not in any kind of 
agreement as to who the collaborators were, and are still farther from 


% McCormick, Memoirs, p. 36 f.; Prior, Life, p. 61 f. 
% Murray, Edmund Burke, pp. 83, 114, 161, 222. 7 N. & Q. (1st ser.), x11, 62. 
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knowing what may have been the nature of their contributions to the 
magazine. And yet, though the biographers contradict each other and 
even contradict themselves, they manage to offer us a list of names of 
men who are at least suspected of association with the magazine; and by 
investigating the names on the list we can get some few hints of the larger 
story that is still undiscovered. 

Charles McCormick, the first of the biographers, in a passage from 
which we have already quoted in reference to Burke’s editorship, says: 


In the year 1789 Mr. Burke declined this task, and transferred it to other hands, 
Dr. Laurence, the reverend Dr. King, Mr. Inglish, & two or three subordinate 
writers, have since compiled the Annual Register.'* 


Robert Bisset, the second biographer, says, indefinitely: 


. .. the work was carried on for several years, either by Burke, or under his im- 
mediate inspection. Afterwards, when he was immersed in active politics, it was 
conducted under his general superintendence, with only occasional exertions of 
his own genius.’® 


Prior makes a similarly vague remark about “many of the sketches of 
contemporary history, written from his immediate dictation for about 
30 years,” which remark he explains further in the early editions of his 
Life of Burke by saying: “Latterly a Mr. Ireland wrote much of it under 
Burke’s immediate direction . . . ’®° But in his revised fifth edition he 
changes this last remark to: “Latterly a Mr. English & Dr. Walker 
(afterwards Bishop) King, the Editor of his works wrote much of it 
under Burke’s immediate direction.”™ Prior also has a long footnote in 
his third edition—excluded, perhaps as irrelevant, in his fifth—in which 
he quotes a lengthy newspaper obituary of Burke’s friend Dr. French 
Laurence, who was his literary executor along with Dr. Walker King. 
The obituary says, in part: 

As one of the executors of the late Edmund Burke, it became the province of 
Dr. Lawrence, in discharge of the trust so reposed in him, to superintend the 
posthumous publications, together with the other literary property, of his illus- 
trious friend. Amongst these works, the conducting of the original Annual 
Register, in the composition of which Dr. Lawrence had long assisted, came, on 
the death of Mr. Burke, entirely under his direction.” 


Perhaps it was an oversight that Prior did not incorporate in his text 
any direct reference to Dr. French Laurence as either a collaborator or 


18 McCormick, Memoirs of Burke, pp. 30 f. 

19 Robert Bisset, Life of Edmund Burke (London, 1798), p. 50. 

2 Prior, Life, 1st ed., (London, 1824), pp. 60 f.; 3rd ed. (London, 1839), p. 51; 4th ed. 
[?] (Boston, 1854), 1, 114. 2 Prior, Life, Sth ed., p. 55. 

2 Prior, Life, 3rd ed., p. 552 n. 
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a successor of Burke as editor. There is other evidence, to be cited pres- 
ently, which connects him with the Register; and McCormick’s “Dr. 
Laurence” in the passage above undoubtedly refers to him. It is strange 
none the less that Murray, Burke’s latest biographer, does not mention 
him. Murray’s passage on Burke’s editorship reads: 


He never acknowledged his editorial labours on behalf of the Annual Register, 
yet it is a valuable source of information on the growth of his thought from 1758 
to 1791, and a source hitherto but little tapped. In the latter year he ceased to 
write for it, though even after 1791 he continued his guidance of it. He so di- 
rected Mr. English and Dr. Walker King.* 


Murray also in another place makes a passing reference to William 
Markham as having assisted Burke on the Register.* And finally the 
Encyclopedia Britannica in its latest edition, says in its article on the 
Annual Register that Burke 

... is thought to have continued in charge till about 1788, and to have inspired 


his successors (Dr. Walker King, afterwards bishop of Rochester, and Dr. 
Richard Laurence, afterward archbishop of Cashel) till his death. 


This Richard Laurence of course is not to be confused with the French 
Laurence mentioned above, who was his elder brother. 

This completes our list of names which can be extracted from the 
contradictory accounts at our disposal. Besides the “two or three sub- 


ordinate writers” referred to by McCormick, the six names are: Dr. 
French Laurence, his younger brother Dr. Richard Laurence, Thomas 
English (or Inglish), ““Mr. Ireland,” William Markham, and Dr. Walker 
King. If we could discover the nature of the contributions of each of these 
gentlemen to the Register, the periods during which each was contribut- 
ing, and the relationship each bore to Burke, we should have nearly the 
whole story of the Register in Burke’s day. What scattered hints we can 
rake together about each of them in turn must constitute for the present 
our sketchy account of the subject. 

Of the names suggested, probably two can be discounted at once as 
of little importance. William Markham,* mentioned by Murray, may 
have given Burke some aid in the inception of the magazine, and perhaps 
a little paternal counsel for a time thereafter, but there is no clear 


*® Murray, Edmund Burke, p. 83. % Tbid., p. 86. 

% Who later became Archbishop of York. See Clements Markham Memoir of Archbishop 
Markham (Oxford, 1906), where among other details of the intimacy of the churchman 
with Burke, it is said (p. 12): ‘He also assisted and advised Burke in his work connected 
with the Annual Register.” This probably refers to the early years of the magazine, for it 
immediately follows the statement that Markham corrected the Sublime and Beautiful— 
published in 1757—and precedes another statement that in 1758 Markham stood god- 
father to Burke’s son. 
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evidence that he was ever regularly engaged in the work of compiling it. 
He was ten years Burke’s senior, and already well established in the 
world as an active member of the Church and Headmaster of West- 
minster School at the time Burke first launched the magazine. He 
probably talked over many details with Burke, encouraged him, dis- 
cussed matters of policy, but never wrote for the magazine or assumed 
any part of the responsibility. What slight importance he may have had 
would probably only be in the earliest years of the Register. 

The “Mr. Ireland” mentioned in Prior’s early editions is probably also 
unimportant, if not non-existent. He might be one of the “two or three 
subordinate writers” referred to by McCormick, but from the fact that 
Prior cut his name out of the revised fifth edition, after including it in 
the earlier editions, it is not unlikely that “Mr. Ireland” was a mistake of 
Prior’s, which he later discovered and corrected. We shall perhaps be 
wiser if we disregard him too and concentrate our attention on the four 
definite names which remain: namely, Thomas English, the two Laur- 
ences, and Dr. Walker King. 

Of these four, Thomas English is the least obscure to us, chiefly be- 
cause Crossley’s receipts, referred to above, give us definite dates for his 
connection with the Register. We do not know much about English in- 
dependently; and from what we do know he would not seem to have 
been a very conspicuous person. His obituary in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine describes him vaguely and hints still more vaguely at the nature o/ 
his literary employments, which were concealed perhaps from some of 
the same social considerations as caused Burke to conceal his editorship. 
The obituary is dated May 21, 1798, and begins: 


At his lodgings, No. 9. Orange-street, Leicester-square, aged 73 (and not long 
after some of his last labours were prepared, for the press), Thomas English, 
esq. a gentleman deservedly regretted by the circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ance. Mr. E. was a man of very considerable literary talents. His name, it is 
believed, has not been annexed to any of his writings; but some productions of 
his pen have been highly esteemed by the publick. He appears, however, not onl) 
to have been perfectly pure-from the vanity of an author, but nearly to have 
wanted that degree of allowable ambition, which serves as the usual spur to 
pursuits in this line. His manners were plain and direct, his temper warm, per- 
haps hasty... 


and the article continues with an account of his character, too genera! 
to be very interesting. It refers later, however, to his devotion to Burke: 


In the circle of his friends, Mr. Burke was known to be the particular object of 
his admiration and attachment. He considered him as the greatest man, of which 
all his extensive knowledge of life or of books afforded him an example. We have 
to add, that he possessed, very eminently, undiminished and uninterrupted for a 
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long series of years, the reciprocal esteem and friendship of Mr. Burke—a more 
eloquent monument (as will be allowed by men of genius and men of honour) 
than the most laboured panegyric could erect to his memory.** 


This suggests at least the main outlines of Thomas English’s literary 
character and of his relations to Burke and the Register. Crossley’s 
receipts, with their definite proof that English was employed by Dodsley 
from 1761 to 1797, tell us a little more; and perhaps from the wording of 
Crossley’s description of his receipts we can infer still a little more. 
Crossley says that Thomas English “appears to have received from 
Dodsley first £140, and subsequently £150, annually, for writing and 
compiling the historical portion of the work.” We may be justified in 
inferring from the size of this salary—considerably more than Burke 
himself had received for the complete composition of the magazine in its 
early years—that English was expected from the start to do a fairly 
large share of the work. We might go farther and infer from the salary’s 
having risen only £10 in twenty-five years, that English’s share in the 
work of the Register never increased much. From Crossley’s reference to 
“writing & compiling the historical portion of the work” we may un- 
doubtedly infer that English had some part in the important Historical 
Article. There are, to be sure, other parts of the Register that could be 
called “historical portions”—notably a yearly Chronicle which was a 
rather mechanical calendar of the year’s events in their chronological 
order. But all of the hack work which might be involved in preparing 
these other possible “historical portions” would hardly seem to deserve 
English’s salary. It is the more probable hypothesis that he was working 
on the main Article, no doubt in addition to those others: that he was 
preparing materials for it (which would be rather a nechanical task) 
and doubtless also writing some of it, though Burke made himself re- 
sponsible for its final form. 

We have already suggested that the date of English’s engagement— 
1767, according to the evidence of Crossley’s receipts—may be of sig- 
nificance. It is the first moment at which we have evidence of any worker 
besides Burke being engaged upon the Register. It occurs at just the time 
when Burke, if he had been carrying the magazine single-handed, must 
surely have been forced to recognize that he could not do so any longer. 
It coincides almost perfectly with the period of a severe nervous break- 
down, caused by overwork, which Burke experienced at about this time. 
In his famous Letter to a Noble Lord, written nearly thirty years later, 
Burke speaks of this breakdown: 


The first session I sat in Parliament, I found it necessary to analyze the whole 
%® Gentleman’s Magazine (1798), 1, 448 f. 
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commercial, financial, constitutional and foreign interests of Great Britain and 
its Empire. A great deal was then done; and more, far more would have been 
done, if more had been permitted by events. Then in the vigour of my manhood, 
my constitution sunk under my labour. Had I then died (and I seemed to myself 
very near death) I had then earned for those who belonged to me, more than the 
Duke of Bedford’s ideas of service are of power to estimate. 


Was this the immediate occasion for English’s engagement? 

English was apparently an intimate friend of Burke’s and a member 
of his circle before they began to work together on the Register ,?” and 
the above obituary seems to show that he remained devoted to him until 
Burke’s death. The receipts prove that he was connected with the 
Register for twenty-four years, and beyond 1789, the year in which Burke 
resigned as chief editor. So that for the whole period from 1767 to 1789 
we can be reasonably certain of at least two figures in the picture of the 
Annual Register. Burke during all those years remained the “principal! 
conductor,” the guiding mind in chief command (whoever else may have 
been employed upon it); and English, Burke’s friend and admirer and 
contemporary, remained a regular worker in some subordinate capacity. 

It is much harder to make out what parts were played, and at what 
times, by the three other collaborators we have named: that is, the two 
Laurences and Walker King. We know as much of their biographies as 
we do of English’s; for they were all rather prominent men in their day, 
and obituaries can be found for them. We also know much more of their 
relations with Burke, which were intimate. Walker King and French 
Laurence were perhaps his closest associates in his latter years, and 
became his literary executors. 

As there are no receipts, we have no dates to tell us at what period 
each began or ended his labors on the Register. The most we can discover 
is that all three of them did work upon it during Burke’s lifetime (not 
necessarily during his editorship); that Walker King was the first to be 
engaged; that French Laurence succeeded him; and that Richard 
Laurence followed his brother. This we have on the authority of Henry 
Cotton, author of the well known reference work Fasti Ecclesie Hiber- 
nice, and usually a reliable authority. Cotton should have known what 
he was talking about, for he had been a domestic chaplain to Richard 
Laurence, as well as his son-in-law, and had edited the poetical works 
of French Laurence and Richard Laurence, including a brief memoir of 
each author in his edition. Cotton wrote to Notes and Queries in 1855 in 
reply to a query about the authorship of the Annual Register: 

27 At least as early as 1765. Burke’s friend James Barry, who left England in that year, 
sent back remembrances to English in a letter to Burke. (See the Correspondence of Edmund 
Burke, 1, 92.) The editors of the Correspondence describe English as an “intimate friend” 
of Burke (1, 405 n.). 
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I know that the historical portion of two or three years, perhaps more, was 
written by Dr. Richard Laurence, then vicar of Coleshill, Berks, afterwards 
Archbishop of Cashel; brother of Dr. French Laurence, the eminent civilian 
and intimate friend of Burke. Dr. French Laurence had engaged to carry on the 
work, when Mr. King gave it up: but the unceasing pressure of his professional 
business soon compelled him to desist from the task, which was then under- 
taker: by his brother. I think that Dr. Richard Laurence wrote for the years 
1791, 1792, and 1793; but, at all events, it was between 1790 and the death of 
Edmund Burke in 1797. 

Perhaps I ought to have inserted these papers (with some others) in the list 
of the Archbishop’s writings given in my Fasti Ecclesiae Hiberniae; but the truth 
is, that I did not know then, nor do I now, know exactly the amount of his con- 
tributions to the Annual Register, and other periodical publications. 

Henry Cotton 


As Cotton is certain that Richard Laurence’s contributions came after 
the year 1790, we can remove his name from the list of those involved 
during Burke’s editorship, which terminated in 1789. 

We know, of course, that both Dr. Walker King and Dr. French 
Laurence were ultimately—were by the 1790’s—so intimately as- 
sociated with Burke that it was in the natural order of things that they 
should take a part in any literary works which he had in hand. We know 
that in the nineties they were working together among his papers, to 
which they had free access. Indeed, they began at that time to bring 
out an edition of his Works, of which the first three volumes appeared in 
1792. The question in relation to the Annual Register is therefore only 
how early do we judge that each became so close to Burke and so con- 
tinually associated with his literary endeavors that he could have been 
asked to lend a hand in Burke’s annual task of bringing it out. 

Walker King®® could hardly have had that honor before 1771, when 
he received his A.B. (at the age of 17) from Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; and perhaps he would not have undertaken it before 1775, when 
he took his M.A. On the other hand, we know that he was acquainted 
with Burke as early as 1773*° and that he soon became an “intimate 
friend,” although twenty-five years Burke’s junior. And by the year 
1782, when he had the position (once Burke’s) of Private Secretary to 
the Marquis of Rockingham, there can be no doubt whatever that he 
was close enough to Burke to have been occupied among his papers. 


% NV. & Q. (1st series), x11, 171. 

*® Who later became Bishop of Rochester. The fullest biographical account of him is 
the obituary in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1827), 1, 269 f. There is some further informa- 
tion in Foster’s Alumni Oxoniensis, 1715-1886, 11, 796; in Foster’s Register of Admissions 
to Gray’s Inn (London, 1889), p. 501; and in Burke’s Landed Gentry, 15th ed., p. 1294. 

© Correspondence, 1, 405 and note. 
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Burke was the chief worker and guiding mind of the “Rockingham 
Whigs”; as soon as King became an active member of that party he 
would have been working with and under Burke constantly, and could 
with the greatest of ease have fallen into a share of Burke’s yearly task of 
preparing the Register for the press. 

Since for the exact date of King’s engagement there is so little proof, 
1776 or 1777 are offered merely as the most probable guesses. King is 
mentioned by Cotton as having worked on the “historical portion”’ of 
the Register, and if this means the Historical Article, as no doubt it does, 
then it may be significant that this Article had a very sudden increase 
in length in the Register for 1775. Originally, and for the first ten years of 
the Register the Article had averaged about 60 pages a year, and perhaps 
this represents the idea of its character which Burke had formed for 
himself when he started the Register alone. In 1768, however, it had 
suddenly swollen to 84 pages—which may well represent the additional 
energy (or diffuseness) supplied by English; and from 1768 to 1774 it had 
continued to average around 90 pages, only once rising as high as 108. 
But in 1775 it suddenly jumped again to 158, and the next year to 188, 
and from then on for the next ten years it averaged 200 pages or over." 
Are we justified in guessing that this represents the additional energy 
supplied by King? There is also a remark in the Register’s Preface for 
1776 which may be taken as referring to the engagement of new editoria! 
assistance at about this time. It reads: 


Our publisher has liberally seconded our views in affording the expense conse- 
quent of so great an extension of the Historical Article. He thinks he cannot do 
too much to testify his gratitude to the Public, and desires we would observe, 
that from the abundance of matter which is now necessarily discussed, it trebles 
in extent the amount of the History in any year of the late war. 


The “late war” refers to the Seven Years War, in progress during the 
period of Burke’s first—probably single-handed—work upon the Article 
in the first seven years of the magazine. 


If we could trust these hints and guesses, we might be justified in 


* The variations in length of the Historical Article of the Annual Register are as follows 
in the period of Burke’s editorship: 
Year Pages Year Pages Year Pages Year Pages 
1758 77 1766 1774 78 1782 244 
1759 1767 1775 158 1783 180 
1760 1768 1776 192 1784-5 192 
1761 1769 1777 188 1786 177 
1762 1770 1778 236 1787 232 
1763 1771 1779 214 1788 202 
1764 1772 1780 234 1789 259 
1765 1773 1781 202 
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believing that Walker King came to the assistance of Burke and English 
on the Register at about the year 1776," which as we have seen falls 
between the completion of his work for a master’s degree at Oxford in 
1775 and his deepest involvement in the affairs of the Whig party by the 
early eighties. It is rather probable as we have seen that as he became 
closer and closer to Burke’s concerns, and worked more and more with 
him,® he should eventually have taken a hand in this affair. There must 
have been a period during which he and English and Burke were all at 
work on the Register. 

How long this period lasted is again a subject for guessing, because we 
are uncertain of when King’s collaborations ended. As Cotton’s account 
tells us that “Dr. French Laurence had engaged to carry on the work 
when Mr. King gave it up,” we know at least that our guesses must de- 
pend upon two preliminary questions. First, at what period in King’s 
career would he be most likely to have resigned his task? 

We know that Walker King was turning his attention to a career in 
the Church, and during the late eighties must have been giving an ever 
larger percentage of his time to his ecclesiastical duties. In 1786 he be- 
came Preacher of Gray’s Inn, and in 1788 took his degrees of Bachelor 
and Doctor of Divinity at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He was 
already well started on his way to a bishopric. 

Second, at what period in French Laurence’s career did he in turn 
become intimate enough with Burke to have been associated with him 
in his personal and even secret work of preparing the Register? What 
evidence there is points also to the late eighties. Laurence’s obituary in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine shows that he must have been known to Burke 
by that time. It says: 


He first became known to the Publick by the active part which he took in the 
contest for Westminister, in the year 1784, in writing for Mr. Fox, particularly 
in the Opposition News-papers of that period; and he was author of most of the 
popular ballads which appeared during the course of that memorable election. 
By his superior talents Dr. L. was introduced to the notice and friendship of 
Mr. Burke; and in consequence of that gentleman’s influence, was appointed 
one of the Lawyers retained by the Managers on the trial of Warren Hastings; 


® Since we pointed out that English’s first engagement fell very close to the time of a 
severe nervous breakdown of Burke’s, which might have convinced him that he could not 
get on without assistance, it may be permissible here te refer again to his other severe 
illness in 1775, which has already been mentioned as having delayed the publication of 
the Annual Register that year. Was this perhaps also the occasion of Burke’s being forced 
to admit that he would have to have more help? 

® We find him, for example, writing personal letters for Burke in 1782, with the explana- 
tion that Burke was so busy that he was obliged to correspond through King as a substitute. 
(Correspondence, 11, 476 ff.) 
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during the whole of which prosecution he was indefatigable in exploring and ar- 
ranging the documents necessary in so arduous and complicated a transaction; 
and the advantage derived from his exertions was ever acknowledged by his 
friend and associate as of the utmost importance.™ 


And this is confirmed by the most dependable biographical account of 
French Laurence, written by his brother Richard, which says: 


The intimate friendship between Mr. Burke and Dr. Laurence commenced with 
the trial of Mr. Hastings. When that friendship was duly cemented, the former 
took no literary or political step without consulting the latter, who entered into 
all his views, and assisted in all his undertakings, with warmth and sincerity.™ 


Laurence was taking a very active part in the Hastings impeachment as 
early as 1786,®* when perhaps their close intimacy can be assumed. 

Richard Laurence’s account, incidentally, also confirms Cotton’s re- 
mark about French Laurence, that ‘‘the unceasing pressure of his pro- 
fessional duties soon compelled him to desist from the task.” Richard 
Laurence’s account reads: 


In consequence of the credit he obtained by the trust, which the House of Com- 
mons reposed in him during this memorable impeachment, his professional em- 
ployment at the civil law bar so rapidly increased, as to leave him very little 
time for literary pursuits. His intervals of leisure were usually spent at Beacons- 
field; where he experienced, from every part of the Burke family, an attention 
and attachment, which, had he been united to them by the ties of blood, as well 
as of friendship, could scarcely have been exceeded.*” 


It might be natural here to suspect Richard Laurence of wishing to ex- 
aggerate the intimacy of his brother with Burke. Yet other accounts show 
that he hardly did so. French Laurence was probably Burke’s most in- 
timate associate and co-worker from the time of the Hastings trial until 
Burke’s death. The extent of their correspondence from 1788 on gives 
some measure of this, as does the fact of Burke’s having procured 
Laurence a seat in Parliament by his own influence with Lord Fitz- 
william. The latter event is commented upon as follows in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine obituary on Laurence: 


4 Gentleman’s Magazine (1809), 1, p. 282. This gives a reasonably full account of 
French Laurence; the article in the Annual Register (1809), pp. 605 f. gives much the same 
account; the article in the Dictionary of National Biography is fuller than either; the Preface 
of his brother’s edition of his correspondence with Burke, referred to below, gives the 
fullest account of him we have. 

% Epistolary Correspondence of Edmund Burke and French Laurence (L., 1827), p. iv. 

% In a letter to a relation, Laurence boasted of being sole author of one of the charges 
against Warren Hastings which Burke had presented to the House of Commons, and 
which had been printed in 1786.—See Correspondence of Burke and Laurence, xii f. 

37 Correspondence of Burke and Laurence, p. xxiii. 
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Through Mr. Burke’s interest with Earl Fitzwilliam he obtained a seat in Parlia- 
ment; from which time he considered himself rather as the adherent of that great 
man than an implicit follower of the Party with which he had hitherto acted; 
and when the French Revolution induced Mr. Burke to withdraw himself from 
Mr. Fox and his friends, Dr. L. traced the steps of his Patron, and remained in- 
variably attached to his principles, till the Country was deprived of one of its 
greatest ornaments.** 


Indeed, Laurence’s devotion to Burke’s principles continued even after 
Burke’s death, according to the Dictionary of National Biography’s 
account of Laurence. That account says: 

His speeches in parliament were marked by learning and weight rather than 
brillance and force and except on questions of international law, in which he was 
a recognized authority, evinced a mind so dominated by the influence of Burke 
as almost entirely to have parted with its independence. In opposing the union 
with Ireland he insisted that Burke, had he lived, would have done so likewise. 


So complete a submergence in another man’s mind must have come about 
only gradually, and this quotation refers to a period at least ten years 
later than that time in the late eighties when we are inclined to believe 
that Laurence took King’s place on the Register. None the less, the re- 
lationship which it suggests between Laurence and Burke has an 
important bearing on our account. For it shows that Laurence became 
to Burke just such an alter ego—such a cross between an intimate friend 
and an all-useful private secretary—as could be entrusted to undertake 
such a confidential task as the yearly preparation of the Register. 

It will be noticed that there is a remarkable similarity between the 
early careers of Laurence and King, particularly as to their relationships 
with Burke and the Register. Indeed, the similarity amounts to a pro- 
nounced parallel, if we may add our guesses thus far to the biographical 
facts we know. King took his B.A. at Oxford in 1771 and his M.A. in 
1775. Shortly afterwards he became intimate with Burke and deep in the 
affairs of the Whig Party, where he must have been working under 
Burke. For a while he worked on the Annual Register along with Burke 
and English, but ultimately his own career absorbed his energies; in 1788 
he took his degree of Doctor of Divinity, and he must have given up his 
work on the Register about that time or not long after. We may follow 
Laurence through that same career, almost point by point. He took his 
B.A. at Oxford, from the same college as King, Corpus Christi, in 1777, 
and his M.A. in 1781. Shortly afterwards he became associated with the 
Whig Party, came to know Burke intimately, and worked under him in 
party affairs. For a while he worked on the Annual Register along with 
Burke and English, but he took his degree of Doctor of Civil Law at 


8 Gentleman’s Magazine (1829) 1, 282. 
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Oxford in 1787 and as his professional career developed he was forced 
to recruit the services of his younger brother to carry on the Register. 

It is even interesting—though less important to us, since it does not 
fall into the period of Burke’s editorship—that Richard Laurence too 
had a very similar career. At least, he too took his B.A. and M.A. at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, he too contributed to the Annual 
Register during the period when he was getting started in his profession, 
he too gave it up as his career developed, and like King he too ultimately 
became a dignitary of the Church. 

The parallel that is most significant for our purposes in these three 
careers is the parallel in the place occupied by the Annual Register. For 
it will be noticed that each of these men seems to have begun his exer- 
tions on the Register within a very few years of his leaving college, and 
before he could be said to have found his ultimate career. They appar- 
ently all regarded the work it offered as a kind of training school which 
could be useful to them in later professional life (probably the social! 
prejudice against journalism already alluded to prevented any one of 
them from taking it as a serious career). And it is easy to see how such 
work as the reviewing of current English and European affairs in the 
preparation of the Historical Article would be of the utmost value to 
“young men on the make” who had not yet fully committed themselves 
to any full-time professional work. 

But the character of the young men and of their attitude toward the 
Register has still another bearing on our account, for it does a great deal 
to explain what at first seemed rather difficult to understand: the ques- 
tion of how Burke found it possible to keep the editorship and the ulti- 
mate control of the magazine in his own hands almost to the end of his 
career, during years when he obviously could give it very little of his 
time. If his subordinates were young men very close to him, often in his 
house and at his table, looking to him as a party leader from whom thev 
might expect advancement, and bound to him as disciples to their 
master, from whom they were to absorb experience and political wisdom 
—it is not hard to see that Burke could continue to hold the nominal 
and the real headship of their joint enterprise with hardly more exertion 
on his own part than it would take to give friendly advice to his attentive 
juniors. We have already seen that English—though he could not be 
classed as one of the young men, being nearly Burke’s contemporary — 
was a man easily to be dominated: admiring Burke nearly to the point 
of adulation; and “perfectly pure from the vanity of an author” which 
might urge him to assert his independence. With English still at work 
on the Register and familiar with it by twenty years of experience, Burke 
could surely have trusted himself to dominate these younger men and 
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to control the magazine even when he was no longer able to do any 
work on it himself. 

And probably the magazine was already running on those terms well 
before 1789 when Burke resigned the nominal editorship. That date, 
though it is given us as the time when Burke ceased to be “principal 
conductor,” can hardly mark any very sudden break in Burke’s labors 
on the magazine, which must have been tapering off long before. Neither 
does it mark the end of his influence over the Register, which, being 
carried on by such avowed disciples as English and French Laurence, 
was sure to reflect Burke’s ideas and policies till the time of his death 
and even beyond it. The likeliest guess is that either 1789 is the date at 
which Burke ceased to draw a salary from Dodsley, or it is the period 
when some specific change in the nominal headship was made—perhaps 
the likeliest of such changes being the succession of French Laurence 
to the editorship in Burke’s place. 

We have already suggested that changes in the editorial arrangements 
of the Register may reflect changes in Burke’s own political career. The 
engagement of English was close to the time of Burke’s entry into Par- 
liament, and perhaps of a severe breakdown from overwork that he 
suffered shortly after that. We suspected that the engagement of King 
was at a time close to 1775, which was the date of another breakdown 
in Burke’s health, doubtless also caused by overwork. This last change, 
in 1789, was at a time when Burke was sinking under the greatest 
pressure that he had ever borne—that in connection with the Hastings 
impeachment. Burke taxed all of his powers, and overworked himself 
and all of his subordinates then as he had never done before. 

It is also interesting that these same periods of pressure, and par- 
ticularly the last, will be found to be reflected in another way in the 
history of the Register. The magazine almost from the beginning of its 
history had been inclined to lateness in making its annual appearance. 
It had very seldom come out by Lady day of the year following its date, 
as was the original intention; and apologies for lateness began early to 
appear in the yearly Prefaces. What is curious to watch is the way in 
which those apologies became a sort of barometer of the intermittent 
but ever increasing pressure of Burke’s political life. The first of them 
appeared in the issue for 1761, when the magazine was only four years 
old. The second was in ’65, just when Burke was entering Parliament, 
and probably just before English was engaged. There were two more in 
’69 and ’70. In ’74 there was one to which we have already referred, at 
the time of a serious illness of Burke’s and perhaps close to the time of 
King’s being engaged. After ’74 there was none till ’77, but beginning 
in ’79 there were four in a row. In ’83 apologies were omitted, but not for 
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lack of cause, since this was the first issue of the magazine to be dated 
a full year late (that is, it came out in 1785 instead of some time late in 
1784). By the issue for ’84 the editors seem to have become resigned to 
disaster, for they never did get that issue out: an issue dated 1784-85 
and intended to cover two years in one finally appeared in 1787 with even 
fuller apologies than usual. The editors explained in its Preface that they 
had hoped to catch up to their schedule by this maneuvre. But they had 
not succeeded in making the magazine less than a year late, and the 
issues for ’86, 87, and ’88 were each that far behind. The issue for ’89 
finally went even beyond that, for it had not yet appeared in January 
of 1792, so that it was nearly two full years late. The Annual Register 
began to be something of a joke. There is an amusing advertisement in 
the London Chronicle for January 18, 1792, which shows that other rival 
magazines were making fun of its chronic lateness. The advertisement 
begins as if it were the usual announcement of the appearance of the 
Register, but has a surprise later. It reads: 

The ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of the History, Politics and Literature, 
for the years 1789, 1790, and 1791, that has given such infinite satisfaction to the 


inquisitive mind, on the public events and literature of Europe, is best continued 
by the EUROPEAN MAGAZINE.” 


The arrears were never made up in Burke’s lifetime. When he died in 
July, 1797, the Register’s issue for ’92 had not yet appeared. 

It is amazing, when we review such a record of inadequacy and dis- 
aster, that Burke and his friends should have wanted to keep their hold 
on the magazine when they were so obviously unable to carry the burden. 
Burke and French Laurence, who were presumably the guiding minds 
during the late eighties and early nineties, were already strained to the 
limit of their strength by the terrific tensions of the Hastings trial. Why 
did they not relax their death grip on the Register, or why did not 
Dodsley force them to do so? Was Burke still holding his connection with 
the magazine in the eighties for its value to him as an annua! review of 
current history, or for its salary? Both of these reasons may still have 
been of some importance. The review of current affairs involved in di- 
gesting materials for the Historical Article was no longer a necessary 
discipline for Burke himself, but as the leader of a party he may have 
found it a very valuable discipline to give the younger men who were 
growing up under him— Walker King, and particularly his chief protegé, 
French Laurence. As far as the matter of the salary: though £300 a year 
is almost ridiculous in comparison with Burke’s debts and expenses in 
the eighties, he may still have felt that it was not to be surrendered. 

And there may have been another important reason. He may well have 
felt that as a journalistic organ, even though a non-partisan and remark- 


3° London Chronicle (1792), 1, 58. 
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ably objective one, it was worth considerable sacrifices to hold. Burke 
did not agree with his century in depreciating the importance of periodi- 
cal publications: he always had a high respect for the power of the 
Fourth Estate. In those days before the London Times had made its 
editorial page a focus of British opinion, it was hard to find anywhere a 
trustworthy, unbiased, and comprehensive commentary on current 
issues, and Burke had striven for years to give the Register’s Historical 
Article that reputation. He had been successful. If by his fair conduct 
of the Article for a quarter century he had earned the reputation of being 
accurate and dependable, is it surprising that he should fight to hold the 
power such a reputation gave him? 

Burke started the magazine alone in 1757, under an agreement with 
Dodsley that gave him an annual salary of £100. He probably carried 
it on alone until about the time he entered Parliament, when it became 
necessary for him to have assistance. Thomas English was then engaged, 
a contemporary and intimate friend of Burke, and we have evidence 
of his having worked on the Register from 1767 to 1791. English’s services 
were considerable enough to justify a salary of £140 and later £150, 
but he was subordinate to Burke, who remained “principal conductor” 
and whose own salary seems at some time during his editorship to have 
been raised to £300 a year. Burke continued to be “principal conductor” 
until 1789; but considerably before that date, perhaps even as early as 
1776 or 1777, he was forced to get other assistance in the work. The 
first man we know to have given this further assistance is Walker King, 
a young Oxford man who was about 25 years Burke’s junior but seems 
to have been intimate with him and working under his direction in the 
affairs of the Whig Party. King assisted Burke and English with the 
Register for perhaps as long as 10 years, but ultimately found that the 
work was interfering with his career in the Church, and so resigned his 
editorial duties to French Laurence, a young man from the same college 
as King, who was also an intimate friend and a political subordinate of 
Burke’s. Laurence probably began his labors in the late eighties, and it 
is likely that in 1789 he succeeded Burke as chief editor. He was a warm 
personal admirer of Burke, not to say a blind disciple, so that the work 
he did upon the Register, of which he continued to be editor after Burke’s 
death, was sure to reflect Burke’s own ideas and policies. From the first 
issues of the magazine, which Burke produced single-handed, to the last 
issues which appeared in his lifetime, and even some of those after his 
death, the Register is a commentary upon contemporary affairs was under 
Burke’s domination and reflected his mind. 

Tuomas W. CoPpELAND 


Yale University 
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XII 


CHATTERTON’S AFRICAN ECLOGUES AND 
THE DELUGE 


OME have credited Coleridge’s Kubla Khan with a “‘magic”’ lacking 

to almost every other poem in English. Though more finished in its 
artistry, Kubla Khan is, however, no more “magic” than parts of 
Chatterton’s African Eclogues; in fact, as E. H. W. Meyerstein! in his 
excellent Life of Chatterton was apparently the first critic to point out, 
there are sundry arresting likenesses between these Eclogues and Kubla 
Khan. Since the Rowley poet is in his strange “romantic” way similar 
to Coleridge, is it possible to penetrate the “shaping spirit of imagina- 
tion” behind the African Eclogues, as Mr. Lowes has penetrated the 
imagination behind Kubla Khan? The purpose of this discussion is to 
show the manifold effects of the Rev. Alexander Catcott’s Treatise on 
the Deluge on three “‘magic’”’ poems. 

Like Kubla Khan, the African Eclogues demand a “willing suspension 
of disbelief”; the irregular and sketchy course of the three unconnected 
poems makes necessary a brief resumé. Narva and Mored,* dated May 2, 
1770, begins abruptly: 

Recite the loves of Narva and Mored, 
The priest of Chalma’s triple idol said. 


While the “youths of Banny’s burning sands advance,” a virgin priestess 
“‘Ascends the mountain’s brow” to ‘“‘Chalma’s sacred ground,” where 
she “‘Three times” ‘‘Danc’d in the shadow of the mystic trees.” She is 
presently joined by the “first-born sons of war,’”’ who “round the sacred 
oak, repeat the dance”: ‘‘Furious they twist around the gloomy trees,” 
as when— 

Sudden beneath Toddida’s whistling brink, 

The circling billows in wild eddies sink, 

Whirl furious round, and the loud bursting wave 

Sinks down to Chalma’s sacerdotal cave, 


. 1 After this paper was submitted for publication, I discussed its contents with Mr. 
Meyerstein. My comment on his use of the following material and other related subjects 
on which I was working, in his article on ‘Chatterton, Coleridge, and Bristol” in L. T. L. S. 
for August 21, 1937, page 606, appears, together with the answer of Mr. Meyerstein, in 
L. T. L. S. for August 28, 1937, page 624. 

2? E. H. W. Meyerstein, A Life of Thomas Chatterton (London, 1930). The likenesses 
sketched by Meyerstein are mentioned presently. 

3 Meyerstein has printed for the first time on pp. 358-359 of the Life “An African Song,” 
which appeared in the Court and City Magazine for July, 1770; though unsigned, it is cer- 
tainly Chatterton’s. The poem does not bear directly on the present discussion, but is 
closely allied to Narva and Mored. 
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Explores the palaces on Zira’s coast, 
W here howls the war-song of the chieftain’s ghost . . . 
The warriors circle the mysterious tree: 

*Till spent with exercise they spread around 

Upon the op’ning blossoms of the ground. 


The priestess then sings the “sacred tale’ of how Narva and Mored 
“saw and loved”; but Narva, being a priest and consecrate to a “sacred 
vestment” and a “mystic lot,” finds his life a “torment”; he and Mored 
are inconsolable: 


Lock’d in each other’s arms, from Hyga’s cave, 
They plung’d relentless to a wat’ry grave. 


The Death of Nicou was composed June 12, 1770. It begins (with a 
passage drawn directly from Catcott): 


On Tiber’s banks, Tiber, whose waters glide 

In slow meanders down to Gaigra’s side; 

And circling all the horrid mountain round, 
Rushes impetuous to the deep profound; 

Rolls o’er the ragged rocks with hideous yell; 
Collects its waves beneath the earth’s vast shell; 
There for a while in loud confusion hurl’d, 

It crumbles mountains down and shakes the world. 
Till borne upon the pinions of the air, 

Through the rent earth the bursting waves appear; 
Fiercely propell’d the whiten’d billows rise, 

Break from the cavern, and ascend the skies: 
Then lost and conquered by superior force, 
Through hot Arabia holds its rapid course... . 


On the banks of Tiber— 


W here in the days of old a god appear’d; 
’Twas in the dead of night, at Chalma’s feast, 
The tribe of Alra slept around the priest. 

He spoke; as evening thunders bursting near, 
His horrid accents broke upon the ear. 


This god predicts the “rising” of a “sun ...in a mortal birth.” The 
warriors go to “‘Gaigra’s highest steep” under the guidance of Nicou, 
who is “descended” from the “god of war,’’ Narada. The poem then 
recounts how Vichon, “the god who ruled above the skies / Look’d on 
Narada, but with envious eyes.” Narada defies Vichon, who— 


. .. disdainful, bade his lightnings fly, 
And scatter’d burning arrows in the sky... . 
Bid a loud tempest roar beneath the ground; 
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Lifted the sea, and all the earth was drown’d. 
Narada still escaped; a sacred tree 
Lifted him up, and bore him thro’ the sea. 


Narada is, indeed, exalted to heaven by the “waters still ascending 
fierce and high,” and, confronting Vichon, he apparently causes him to 
fall “headlong.” Nicou, son of this Narada, ‘“‘swell’d the seas with 
blood,” when “white warriors” landed in Africa. But “‘young Rorest 
Once the companion of his youthful] breast”? abducts Nica, sister of 
Nicou, who, in revengeful mood, “drew his army forth’’: 

Nicou conquered, and the lover fell: . . . 

The battle ended, with his reeking dart, 

The pensive Nicou pierc’d his beating heart: 

And to his mourning valiant warriors cry’d, 

I, and my sister’s ghost are satisfy’d. 


Heccar and Gaira, the first-written of the Eclogues, is dated December 
12, 1769; it was transcribed by Chatterton in his own copy of Catcott’s 
Treatise, for which the poet wrote his mother while he was in London‘ 
This eclogue is the most intelligible of all, being largely a dialogue be- 
tween Heccar, “Chief of Jarra’s fruitful hill,” and Gaira, ‘“ccompanion of 
his soul,”’ while they rest, exhausted, after a pursuit of the white men 
they have defeated. Again the poem opens with an account of a river: 

Where the rough Caigra rolls the surgy wave, 
Urging his thunders thro’ the echoing cave; 

Where the sharp rocks, in distant horror seen, 

Drive the white currents thro’ the spreading green... 


Gaira tells Heccar that his vengeance against the white man “still ex- 
claims for blood,” since he recalls how, after he once killed the “‘prowling 
tiger,” he returned home to find his Cawna (“deck’d in sable charms,” 
“The pride of Afric’s sultry vales’”) kidnapped by slavers. 

I sought my Cawna, but I sought in vain, 

The pallid shadows of the azure waves 

Had made my Cawna and my children slaves. 


He becomes frantic: ‘“The gods had given me to the daemon’s power.” 
He now lives only for revenge. 

Except for Theodore Watts-[Dunton],5 Meyerstein is the only writer 
to mention the many odd similarities between Kubla Khan and passages 
of the Eclogues. Meyerstein remarks: 


4 Vide Meyerstein, pp. 318-319. On May 14, 1770, Chatterton wrote his mother to ask 
her to send him in London “Catcott’s Hutchinsonian jargon on the Deluge.” —Jbid., p. 363. 

5 See his brief comment in The English Poets, ed. T. H. Ward (New York, 1909), 11, 
402. 
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The description of the subterranean river here in [Narva and Mored], and in the 
Death of Nicou, may have influenced the imagery of Kubla Khan... . 

_..1 cannot think of any other place in English Literature . . . where the 
tumult of waters is associated with a war-song.® 


... The suberranean river reappears [in The Death of Nicou] ... 

The resemblance to Kubla Khan is even closer here than in the Narva and 
Mored passage; “‘crumbles mountains down” balances “‘huge fragments vaulted” 
and “slow meanders” “five miles meandering with a mazy motion,” the epithet 
“mazy’’ being actually used later in the poem, of the lamp of midnight.’ 


Such comment does not by any means exhaust the sum of parallels be- 
tween the poems of Chatterton and of Coleridge, which may be epito- 
mized as follows: Both deal with subterranean rivers or bodies of water; 
both have subterranean water forced violently to the surface of the 
earth; both have “‘romantic chasms”; both have a “wailing” lover “‘in 
the daemon’s power”’; both stress caves; both have a strange dance with 
a threefold circling; both have a ghostly ancestral war-song—associated 
with a river; both have an African or pseudo-African setting; both have 
a hieratic tone; the sequence of the poems, in which a subterranean river 
gushes up and then flows through tropical luxuriance, is roughly the 
same. The similarities in circumstance are somewhat supported by 
similarities in phrasing.* Though I do not by any means believe that the 
influence of the Eclogues on Kubla Khan is direct, such a situation is 
suggestive. Could Chatterton have used a source that Coleridge also used? 

Like Coleridge, the Rowley poet was curious about books of “‘massy 
knowledge,” and strange tracts. The Reverend Alexander Catcott’s 
Treatise on the Deluge (1761; second edition 1768) was, however, not 
much out of Chatterton’s way.® Catcott was vicar at the Temple Church, 
Bristol, and member of a prominent Bristol family. His brother, George 
Symes Catcott, who was sub-librarian at the Bristol] Library, from which 
Coleridge borrowed, shared Alexander’s enthusiasm for geology and 
wrote his own account of Pen-Park Hole, near Bristol, which reflects 
certain points discussed in the Treatise.!° Alexander Catcott was per- 


* Meyerstein, p. 356. 7 Ibid., p. 393. 

§ Meyerstein (pp. 356, 393) gives a partial list of similar phrasings. Coleridge was, of 
course, much interested in Chatterton and his work—cp. his Monody on The Death of 
Chatterton. 

* Catcott was only one of the writers of a large “deluge” literature; cf. C. A. Moore, 
“The Return to Nature in English Poetry of the Eighteenth Century,” St P, xv (1917), 
pp. 243-291, and Herbert Drennon, ‘“‘James Thomson’s Contact with Newtonianism and 
his Interest in Natural Philosophy,” PMLA, xitx (March, 1934), 71-81. 

1° George Symes Catcott, A Descriptive Account of a Descent Made into Penpark Hole... 
in the Year 1775 (Bristol, 1792). Coleridge, evidently, had a disagreement with G. Catcott 
over the length of time he was permitted to keep books out of the library; Catcott was also 
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sonally known to Chatterton, who visited him not over “five or at most 
six times,” for the vicar was one of the few to suspect the authenticity 
of the Rowley poems." Chatterton apparently attached importance to 
Catcott’s dull treatise, since we have seen how he wrote to his mother to 
send him it, together with his “glossary.” In fact, Chatterton’s copy of 
the Treatise (a 1768 edition, ‘‘considerably enlarged”’)," into which he 
had copied Heccar and Gaira, was found in his room after his suicide. 
That the poet not only owned, but also carefully read, Catcott is assured 
by his reference to the work in To Miss Hoyland,™ by the December 6, 
1769, Epistle which he wrote to Catcott,“ and by the infamous poem 
called the Exhibition, in which he attacks the vicar.* Meyerstein notes 
that some have supposed Chatterton’s use of oral material for the 
African Eclogues; but he himself prefers to hold that the three poems 
are the outcome of “undisciplined imagination working on book-lore.’” 
Meyerstein does not produce the “book-lore,” but one familiar with the 





known to the Wedgwoods and other intimates of Coleridge. It is not improbable that 
Coleridge, during his reading for Hymns to the Elements, went through the Treatise of A. 
Catcott and the Account of G. Catcott; indeed, it would be strange had he not read one 
or both while he was in the vicinity of Bristol. See J. Cottle, Early Recollections (London, 
1837), pp. 210-212. Meyerstein, p. 306. 

12 All my quotations from Catcott are from this second edition. 

3 “More than sage Catcott does his storm of rain 

Sprung from th’ abyss of his eccentric brain.” 
4 H] and G was written Dec. 12. In the Epistle Chatterton criticizes one of the most difii- 
cult parts of Catcott’s theory—the re-formation of the crust of the earth: 
“How, when the earth acquired a solid state, 
And rising mountains saw the waves abate, 
Each particle of matter sought its kind, 
All in a strata [sic] regular combined?” 
This passage shows how carefully Chatterton read the Treatise. 

18 Chatterton’s copy of Catcott, now in the Bodleian (shelfmark MS Eng Poet e6), has 
two tracts bound in one: first, Remarks on the Second Part of the Lord Bishop of Clogher’s 
Vindication of the Histories of the Old and New Testament ..., by Alexander Catcott 
(London, 1756); and second, A Treatise on the Deluge . . . , The Second Edition, consider- 
ably enlarged (London, 1768). The Clogher tract is only 100 pages long, and briefly sketches 
the material Catcott later expanded in the Treatise. Catcott explains on page 11 of the 
Treatise the existence of the smaller tract, in which there are the same suggestive phrases 
as in the Treatise—the “Shell of stone,” the ‘Inward orb of water,” etc. The volume has 
21 pages of writing in Chatterton’s hand on blank leaves at beginning and end, Chatter- 
ton’s name and coat of arms at page 17 of the Treatise, and notes at page 49 of the first 
tract and at page 404 of the second. Pages 417-418 are missing from the Treatise. The note 
at page 49 of the first tract shows that Chatterton read carefully: “any sub. [?] from |?| 
between those two Motions instead of being moved by them in a reg" [?] revolution would 
by their equality been [?] maintained in a State of Inactivity or born along by the vapour 
[?].”? On page 404 opposite the word “persons” occurs the following note: “‘no antedeluvian 
human bones have been found in the earth.” 18 Meyerstein, p. 393, n. 
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Treatise can behold the same recombination of “‘sleeping images’’ that 
took place in the “deep well” of Coleridge’s consciousness. 

The Treatise on the Deluge attempts to prove that the Biblical flood 
was the overflowing of subterranean waters at the core of the earth. 
Forced upward by the pressure of air from the atmosphere (Catcott has 
trouble explicating this process), these waters rose through caverns and 
secret rivers, and eventually dissolved the entire crust of the world, 
which, when the waters receded, was re-formed. In establishing his 
theory, Catcott draws liberally on ancient and contemporary geog- 
raphers and heathen deluge myths. 

The underlying geological conception of Chatterton in all three 
Eclogues is that waters from the surface of the earth plunge into sub- 
terranean areas—caves or seas—and that these waters regurgitate 
violently. This conception is most clearly expressed in the line from the 
Death of Nicou in which the Tiber “Collects its waves beneath the 
earth’s vast shell.’”*” We may find in Catcott not only the conception, but 
even the phrasing: the Bristol vicar considers the surface of the earth 
a “shell”? over interior waters: 

The shell of the earth is represented as lying directly over this abyss, or cover- 
ing it... . So that the shell of the earth is of a circular form, comprehending . . . 
an immense quantity of Water (pp. 43--44)'*- 

... some other . . . more subtile, penetrating Agent than [air] was requisite 
to form the shell of the earth (p. 54) 

... the shell of the earth could not have been formed between the waters . . . 
But there was a Separation of the waters from the waters, by the intervening shell 
of the earth, formed by the expansive power of the Air (p. 59) 

... drive all the solid parts of the earth together . . . into a shell or crust (p. 87) 

What this Great Deep or Abyss is, has been shewn already, namely, that it is 
a immensely large Reservoir of water lying beneath the circular shell of the earth, 
communicating with all lesser Deeps or Seas, and affording supplies for the 
numerous rivers upon the earth (p. 168). 


This latter phrasing bears not only on the opening of the Death of Nicou, 
but also on the opening of Heccar and Gaira, and the already-quoted 
“Toddida” passage in Narva and Mored. But to continue, we find Catcott 
alleging that 


... there is an... Abyss of water beneath the earth; and that this Abyss is 
also equal in extent to the lower part of the shell of the earth (p. 212) 

... this terrestrial part of the globe is nothing but a thin shell, which includes 
. +. an immense mass of waters (pp. 238-239). 


17 All italics in this article are mine. Catcott has italicized many words which it is 
impossible to italicize here if I wish to stress certain phrasings. 

18 Hereafter I shall refer to quotations from Catcott in the text, by page number in the 
second or 1768 edition. 
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There are many other uses of the phrase (e.g., pp. 244, 420), but this 
citation suffices to show not only how often Catcott intrudes the term 
but how vital to the book is the conception of waters beneath the crust 
of the earth. 
® In each of the Eclogues appears water rushing tumultuously to, or 
through, an underground cavity: 
... the loud bursting wave 
Sinks down to Chalma’s sacerdotal cave (VM). 
... the rough Caigra rolls the surgy wave, 
Urging his thunders thro’ the echoing cave (HG) 
95 I ose 
Rushes impetuous to the deep profound; 
Rolls o’er the ragged rocks with hideous yell (DN) 


Catcott again furnishes the material for this imagining. He describes 
how, during the creation and the deluge, light and air 


... cracked, cleaved, and broke this shell in various places, and so opened a way 
for the water that covered the outward surface of it to descend towards the center, 
and in its descent to channel and furrow the earth into hill and dale, and also 
to form and fill the larger cavities of Lakes and Seas (p. 64). 


This central thesis is developed at great length, and the above passage 
gives one key to the lines: 

... the long chain of rocks, whose summits rise, 

Far in the sacred regions of the skies; 

Upon whose top the black’ning tempest lours, 

Whilst down its side the gushing torrent pours (NM) 


But these lines also spring from Catcott’s “ .. . Water descending from 
the tops of these ridges would naturally have torn and carried away the 
ground” (p. 256). Indeed, mountains and rushing waters are linked 
throughout the Eclogues, not only in the passage quoted from Narva 
and Mored, but also in “Gaigra’s side,” the “horrid mountain” in The 
Death of Nicou, and in the following passage concerning the crumbling 
of mountains. Catcott continually tries to prove that all terrestrial 
mountains were covered by the deluge, which sprang from a subter- 
ranean reservoir: this “... reservoir... must certainly be beneath 
those mountains” (p. 182). But the torrents in the Eclogues circle and 
whirl: 
—S ee 

. . . circling all the horrid mountain round, 

Rushes impetuous to the deep profound (DN) 

The circling billows in wild eddies sink, 

Whirl furious round, and the loud bursting wave 
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Sinks down to Chalma’s sacerdotal cave, 
Explores the palaces on Zira’s coast (VM) 


These two passages owe much to Catcott’s account of whirlpools within 
the sea: 

... near the coast of Xylan there is in this Sea a mighty Whirlpool, which 
sucks in every thing that comes near it, and consequently has a Cavity in the 
earth, into which it descends (p. 222). 

“Upon the coast of Norway ... is that remarkable and dangerous whirlpool, 
commonly called Maelstroom ... Which whirlpool is, in all probability, occa- 
sioned by some mighty subterranean Hiatus ... ; the sea .. . makes such a terri- 
ble Vortex, that the force and in-draught of the water, together with the noise 
and tumbling of the waves upon one another, is rather to be admired than ex- 
pressed. But, as... the water is drawn in with a mighty force, so. . . does it 
throw out the sea with such a violence, that the heaviest bodies . . . are tossed 
back again by the impetuous stream which rusheth out with incredible force” 
(quoted, pp. 220-221). 


The lines in Narva and Mored— 


Sudden beneath Toddida’s whistling brink 
The circling billows in wild eddies sink 


are puzzling because of the expression “‘whistling brink.” Again, Catcott 
at least partly accounts for the peculiar “‘whistle”; the Treatise assigns 
large discussions to the influence of the winds in the creation of the 
world, and in causing the deluge. Wind, or “Air in Motion,” blows over 
the primal waters and causes the earth to be “spherical or orbicular”; 
later, driven by the power of God to the center of the earth, these airs 
force the waters of the abyss to the surface, above the dry land. In 
Part I of the Treatise Catcott goes through a very painful exposition of 
the full meaning of the Mosaic phrase, “And the spirit of God moved 
on the face of the waters.” The “whistling” effect of ““Toddida’s brink,” 
and the “loud” effect of ““Toddida’s sea” can be partly explained by the 
following passage: 


“And the reason why the rivers flow thither, and come back again, is, because the 
Abyss has neither bottom nor base; and therefore tho’ they are lifted up, they 
naturally flow down again: as also does the Air or Spirit that attends them. And 
as in the respiration of animals, there is an incessant ingress and egress of the air, 
so the air, that is mingled with the waters, accompanies them in their ingress and 
egress, and raises raging winds’ (quoted p. 45). 


Catcott also has many sentences like the following: 


God by his immediate power caused a motion or raised an agitation in the (be- 
fore) dark, stagnant Air around the earth (p. 53). 
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The winds and waters operate together to produce the flood. Yet even 
more suggestive in explaining the “whistling” is the source of the obscure 
lines: 

Till borne upon the pinions of the air 

Through the rent earth the bursting waves appear (DN) 


By what oddity of nature can waves “borne by the air” burst up throug): 
the earth? Such an unusual conception becomes entirely clear when one 
recalls Catcott’s theory that 


... our Atmosphere which at the beginning of the deluge was forced down into 
the Abyss, drove out the waters from thence, and elevated them over the surface of 
the whole earth, would there continue as long as that elevation lasted, and so con- 
stitute an inward Air or Firmament (p. 89). 


After this inward air, highly compressed, dissolved the crust of the earth, 
the waters flowed back to their original abyss, and the crust of the earth 
was re-formed, a theory which, as we have seen, Chatterton criticized in 
his Epistle. Catcott again remarks, in painful explanation: 


...a Continuation of such a Force as this [Wind] upon the waters of the Sea, 
and those of the Abyss, would certainly break open the fountains of the Abyss, 
and raise the water above the Tops of the highest mountains . . . “the shell of 
stone broken up in many places, and shattered in all the rest... ; spouts of 
vapours to darken the sky, and vast spouts of water rising like fountains, making 
a dreadful noise...” (pp. 67-68). 

“|, . the passages of the Airs are through every fissure, and between every 
fragment of Stone, and they are so many, that most sorts of Stone are divided by 
great cracks... and... the Airs went down into the Abyss as fast as the Waters 
came up, quantity for quantity” (quoted from Hutchinson, pp. 71-72). 


In connection with the passage from Catcott before the last, occur the 
words “... the sea rising and driving the people, &c. to the mountain 
tops” (p. 68). Such a phrase may be the source of the lines: 


When a strong tempest rising from the main, 
Dashed the full clouds, unbroken on the plain (DN) 


But more direct suggestion could be found in the following: 


the Fountains therefore of that Great Abyss were broken up. . . such a Quan- 
tity of Water burst from that Great Deep, that . . . the Sea came out of its bounds, 
pouring over the Earth (p. 50). 

In fact, the whole subterranean mise en scéne of the Eclogues owes so 
much to Catcott that it is hard to untangle the skein. The lines on the 
river Tiber— 


19 See footnote 14. 
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There for a while in loud confusion hurl’d, 
It crumbles mountains down and shakes the world (DN) 


may have a dozen sources. Catcott writes of the 


“ ., exorbitant commotions of the Water of the Globe... 
... by all [such] Epithets they denoted [Neptune’s] power of Shaking the Earth” 
(quoted, p. 48). 


He also cites Manilius and the Bible: 


The Earth now shakes, before tho’ firmly bound, 

And from their feet withdraws the treacherous ground. 
The melted Globe swims in itself. . . . 

All nature thus was in confusion hurl’d (p. 75) 


... he overturned the mountains by the roots; he caused the rivers to burst 
forth from between the rocks (p. 73). 

... though the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea; though the 
waters thereof roar, and the troubled, though the mountains shake with the swell- 
ing thereof;—God uttered his voice, the earth melted [THeMUG, flowed, dis- 
solved to atoms]. So Job xiv, 19, which I shall translate . . . the falling mountain 
dissolved (p. 73).%° 


The Treatise uses pages to prove that the action of the deluge caused the 
present shapes of mountains: “the outward form of Mountains was 
owing to the action of . .. Water” (p. 256). 

The appearance of caverns in the Eclogues is not, as was said, unlike 
the appearance of caverns in Kubla Khan. Waters which “Break from 
the cavern and ascend the skies” (DN) appear through “rent earth.”” The 
“vaulting fragments” of Kubla Khan are not unlike the “‘Shoad stones” 
described by Catcott: 


. . . these dispersed or separated parts are called Shodes or Shoad-stones, be- 
cause, I suppose, they lie in such a manner as manifestly to shew that they were 
shed abroad, shot, or detached . . . by the force of water (pp. 315-316) 

... these round Stones are only Fragments, which were beaten off from the 
neighbouring rocks . . . by the agitation of Water . . . (p. 293). 


The Death of Nicou stresses the violence of this ascending water: “‘Fiercely 
propell’d the whiten’d billows rise.” Catcott quotes Dr. Woodward’s 
Natural History to the effect that 

“., . the water resident in the Abyss . . . is usually expelled forth in vast quanti- 


ties and with great impetuosity, insomuch that it hath been seen to spout up out 
of the deep wells . . . it spues out of the chasms opened by the Earthquake in 


* Cp. also: “The Croccaeus, or yellow river of China ... is so very rapid when the 
torrents from the mountains increase its stream, that it frequently bears away islands 
that lye in its channel” (p. 170). 
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great abundance; mounting up, in mighty streams to an incredible height in the 
air...” (pp. 236-237). 

Likewise in mentioning a flood in the Pyrenees, Catcott cites an au- 
thority who asserts that 

- ... the water flowed with violence from the entrails of the mountains... . The 
: Y water also... spouted from the sides of the mountain in innumerable Jets 
(p. 242). 

Lastly, we must account for the “deep profound,” which appears in 
all the Eclogues by means of Catcott’s abyss. Again we have a situation 
££ like the “lifeless ocean” of Kubla Khan: 

Fd ee 
3 Rushes impetuous to the deep profound... . 
4 Collects its waves beneath the earth’s vast shell (DN) 





ot 

4 ... the loud bursting wave 

; t Sinks down to Chalma’s sacerdotal cave (VM) 
¥ 


Urging his thunders thro’ the echoing cave (HG) 


Catcott quotes Plato’s Phaedon to the effect that there are within the 
es earth 
. .. several circular Hollows ... But all the Cavities every where perforate one 
another, and are open at both ends, by means of which a great quantity of water 
flows from one into another, as into cisterns. There are also under-ground in- 
credible large rivers (pp. 44-45). 
He quotes Homer and Lucretius: 

Far hence, in th’earth there gapes a gulph immense (p. 45) 

... that Seas, that rivers waste and die, 

And still increase by constant new supply, 


What need of proofs? this streams themselves do show, 
As all run murm’ring to the Sea below (p. 49). 


at And Seneca likewise appears to support his case: 
He “’.. there are immense Lakes hidden from our eyes; great part [sic] of the Sea 
1 ; also lies concealed, and there are many Rivers which flow in secret... Waters 
i enter in under the earth” (p. 77). 
4 Ri The “echoing cave’’ in which Caigra “thunders,” the “loud eddies of 
T z Toddida’s sea,’”’ and the “loud confusion” in the “deep profound”’ into 
eS which Tiber plunges are all found in the rushing waters of the flood, or 
i ' in Catcott’s account of swallets in the Peak district: “‘... we heard a 
rumbling undulating noise in some great cavern beyond” (p. 339). The 
Tiber, ‘... whose waters glide / In slow meanders... .”’ (DN) is to 
. be discerned in Catcott’s quotation from Lucretius, who writes that 
ta streams— 
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... return thro’ secret channels spread, 
And join, where first they issu’d from their bed; 
Hence on the earth in fair maeanders play . . . (p. 49).” 


Aside from mere verbal parallels, however, certain elements in the 
very fables of the Eclogues can be found in Catcott’s Treatise. Most 
striking is the strange account of Vichon’s jealousy of Narada in The 
Death of Nicou: Narada is attacked by the lightning of Vichon and then 
by floods, from which a “sacred tree’’ saves him. Catcott, in surveying 
heathen deluge myths, retells the Oriental story of how the god Routren, 
“the grand destroyer” “resolved to drown all mankind” (p. 112). The 
god Vichnou, “the Preserver,”’ however, saves Sattiavarti, an Indian 
hero, by supplying him with a raft. Ten pages later (pp. 122-123), 
Catcott cites a deluge myth of Brazil in which two brothers, Tamendo- 
nare and Ariconte, to save themselves and their wives, “got upon the 
trees,’ where they remained above the waters until the recession of the 
deluge. These trees were upon “‘the highest mountains of all the country’; 
the waters, however, had “‘flowed so high, that... it... seemed to exceed 
the height of the clouds and .. . continued till the earth was entirely cov- 
ered.”’ Here, surely, is the germ of the Narada episode in which Vichon— 


Lifted the sea, and all the earth was drown’d. 
Narada still escaped; a sacred tree 
Lifted him up, and bore him thro’ the sea. 
The waters still ascending fierce and high, 
He tower’d into the chambers of the sky. (DN) 


Chatterton has apparently confused the Brazilian story with the Vichnou 
story, Vichnou becoming Vichon. Indeed, Catcott’s assertion that all 
tribes have a myth telling how “‘an eminently righteous person of their 
own nation...was preserved from destruction” during the flood 
(p. 126) may have suggested the story of Narada in the first place. 
Vichon’s “lightning” is easily traced to Catcott’s quotation from the 

Metamorphoses of Ovid. The eclogue recounts how— 

The warrior [Narada] dared him, ridiculed his might, 

Bent his white bow, and summon’d him to fight. 

Vichon, disdainful, bade his lightning fly, 

And scatter’d bruning arrows in the sky.... 

Bid a loud tempest roar beneath the ground; 

Lifted the sea, and all the earth was drown’d. (DN) 


21 There may be a parallel between the line “From Lorbar’s cave to where the nations 
end” (NM) and the line “On the last limits of the land and main” (p. 47). Then too, the 
“loud bursting wave” in juxtaposition with “Zira’s coast” in Narva and Mored may be 
explained by the passage in the Treatise describing the “horrible disorder” making the 
sea “rage and roar with a most hideous and amazing noise’’ along certain coasts (p. 237). 
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Ovid, in the passage quoted by Catcott, deals with the revolt of the 


Titans: 

Against beleaguer’d Heaven the Giants move. . . 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 

T’ avenge with thunder their audacious crime; 

Red lightning play’d along the firmament .. . 

Pee es ee ee eee eee But Jove 

Concludes to pour a wairy Deluge down, 

And what he durst not burn, resolves to drown . 

Aid from his Brother of the seas he craves; 

To help him with auxiliary waves. 

The watry Tyrant calls his brooks and floods, 

Who roll from mossy caves... 

The floods... 

. . . gushing from their source, augment the sea. 

Th’expanded waters gather on the plain . . . (pp. 100-102).” 
The “sacred tree” or the “mysterious tree’? about which occurs the 
dance in Narva and Mored, and which saves Narada, may well owe 
something to Chatterton’s interest in matters Druidical;* it perhaps 
also embodies the account of the Pindona and the Genipar, trees which 
saved the Brazilian heroes. Another suggestive item is the line from 
Catcott’s own version of Psalm civ, printed at the conclusion of the 
Treatise: “Trees, sacred emblems, and once Eden’s pride... ” (p. 421). 

This paraphrase of Catcott’s, in fact, is in its ordering of material 

much like Chatterton’s exotic account of the Tiber, which begins by 
circling a horrid mountain, and rushes to the deep profound beneath 
the earth’s vast shell; then, “in loud confusion hurl’d,” it rises again to 


earth and presently 
Through hot Arabia holds its rapid course; 
On Tiber’s banks where scarlet jasmines bloom, 
And purple aloes shed a rich perfume; 
Where, when the sun is melting in his heat, 
The reeking tigers find a cool retreat; 
Bask in the sedges, lose the sultry beam, 
And wanton with their shadows in the stream. (DN) 


The whole passage offers rough parallels to the Alph in Kubla Khan, 
perhaps; but there are also similarities to Catcott’s verses: 
As yet the shell beneath the waters lay, 
And future mountains had not seen the day. 
* The lightning and rushing waters might also come from another passage (p. 353) in 
the Treatise: “ . . . [two caverns in a German mountain] when it thunders and lightens, do 


emit water with an incredible force.” 
% See his Elegy Written at Stanton Drew, which mentions the “blasted oak,”’ etc. 
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At thy command th’affirighted waters fied, 

And sought tumultuous their appointed bed. 

O’er hills they roll’d, and follow’d the descent, 

Deep channels tore, and the split vallies rent . . . 

Hence rais’d in stream, they work their secret way, 

In lowly vales through openings meet the day, 

Or trickling ’twixt the winding muontains stray. 

Here haunt the beasts, and find a cool retreat, 

And parch’d wild-asses quench their thirsty heat. 
(pp. 420-421). 


Many of the names used in the Eclogues are not to be found in Cat- 
cott; yet some are. Cawna or Cawn may come from Kawoina (p. 158); 
Banny undoubtedly derives from “the Banians” (p. 403) or Lord’s Dis- 
course of the Banian Religion, cited by Catcott (p. 111); Vichon and 
Vicat are unquestionably variants of Vichnou (p. 112 ff.); “‘Zira’s coast”’ 
is probably the African river “Zaire” (p. 171).* 

Meyerstein has plausibly supposed that Chatterton draws on Collins’ 
eclogues,* and that the cliffs in the African Eclogues are modelled after 
the Clifton Gorge, near Bristol.* A proof of this local influence is found 
in the close of Narva and Mored: 


Lock’d in each other’s arms, from Hyga’s cave, 
They plung’d relentless to a watery grave. 


This cave over a river is somewhat like the Grendel’s mere situation. 
But those familiar with St. Vincent’s Rocks in Clifton Gorge have no 
difficulty in visualizing the scene. Above the Avon, 


... rocks rise venerably majestic, perpendicular, or overhanging, craggy, and 
bare; . . . others clothed with the most luxuriant shrubs and stately trees... ; 
the ground also on which we tread abounds with a variety of rare flowers, aro- 
matic plants, and other herbaceous productions not to be met with in any other 
part of England . . . the air being perfumed with their refreshing fragrance . . .2” 


Such a spot is as suggestive of the “deep romantic chasm” in Kubla Khan 
as it is of the Eclogues. At a considerable height above the Avon, and in 
the side of the cliff, is the so-called Giant’s Cave, which used to be more 
famous than it now is. Chatterton’s word Hyga almost certainly derives 


™* Also worth mention are the following: ““Rhadal Ynca’s fleet”? may come from the 
mentions of the Ingas (Incas) (pp. 118, 120, etc.); Nicou may be from Messou (p. 119); 
Tiber may not be Tiber at all, but Taberg (p. 308); Zinza may be a distorted form of Sing- 
hay (p. 231); and “‘Galca’s plain” perhaps is from Calgistan (p. 229). 

% Meyerstein, pp. 19, 318. 

%* Tbid., pp. 64-65. Meyerstein notes similar ‘‘Salvator-Rosa-like pictures” in the Battle 
of Hastings, Aella, etc. 

7 E. Shiercliff, The Bristol and Hotwell Guide, Bristol, 1793, p. 66. 
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from the name for the exceptionally high tide that flows up the Severn 
: —the “hyger.’’* 
+ Finally, Chatterton has portrayed the legendary Africa so evident in 
Thomson’s Summer, Johnson’s Rasselas, Grainger’s Sugar Cane, and 
sundry “African” works before 1770—and after.®® As is usual in such 
“African” scenes, the white men—‘“‘the pale children of the feeble sun” 
or the “children of the wave, whose pallid race / Views the faint sun 





ep display a languid face’”—‘“search for gold,” as they do in Pope and 

y ; others. We see the “loud tiger” in “rough armour,” or, more amazing, 

4 “pawing in his rage.”” Heccar and Nicou are much like the slightly later 

: Atamboko or Dying Negro, and Mored is a typical Edward Jerningham 

; “Yarico” kind of heroine. In short, the whole African scene is in a de- 
based Oroonoko tradition. 

4 The “geological” elements in the setting, however, give the poems 

ht their “magic.” 

Pe Wy ie SYPHER 

te Simmons College 

i : °8 Cp. Battle of Hastings; “As when the hyger of the Severn roars.” 


4 ** Chatterton must have been in close touch with rumors of Africa, since Bristol was a 
great slaving port. See Meyerstein, pp. 19 and 318 (footnote). For proof that the “Africa” 
of Chatterton is the “Africa” of other poets of the eighteenth century, see my (unpublished) 
Anti-Slavery Movement to 1800 in English Literature in the Harvard University Library. 
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XIII 
SHELLEY AND SHAKESPEARE 


HE purpose of this paper is to point out the extent of Shelley’s 

knowledge of Shakespeare and his indebtedness to him. Students 
of Shelley have merely assumed that both were considerable; but, so 
far as I know, this is the first systematic statement of the facts. 

There are four primary sources of information about Shelley’s reading: 
(1) his contemporary biographers; (2) his letters; (3) references in his 
prose and poetry; and (4) the Journal. These will now be examined. 

Contemporary biographers.—Four of Shelley’s intimate friends, turning 
biographers, bear witness to the poet’s deep and sympathetic knowledge 
of Shakespeare. Medwin tells us that Shelley was a constant reader of 
Shakespeare, and that, by this reading, he hoped to invigorate his own 
style; Hogg says that Shelley read widely in Shakespeare; Trelawny 
observes that Shelley tried to improve his style by imitating Shake- 
speare; and Peacock, a trustworthy witness, asserts that the poet read 
aloud to him ‘almost all of Shakespeare’s tragedies and some of his more 
poetical comedies,”’ and studied Shakespeare “‘with unwearied devotion.” 

Letters—Shakespeare is quoted, paraphrased, or referred to twenty- 
one times in the Letters. Macbeth, The Tempest, Romeo and Juliet, All’s 
Well, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Lear, Troilus and Cressida, and 
Julius Caesar are specifically mentioned. Shelley invariably refers to 
Shakespeare with reverence and quotes him to express his own in- 
articulate thoughts or to give backbone to an argument. In one letter 
to his publishers Shelley orders the Complete Works of Shakespeare; 
iu another, he discusses the authorship of The Two Noble Kinsmen, con- 
tending that Shakespeare was not the author. In other letters he remarks 
Shakespeare’s depth of thought, his sensibility, his restraint, his wisdom, 
his penetrating insight into human character, and his almost super- 
human power over words. 

References in his prose and poetry.—Shelley quotes, paraphrases, or 
refers to Shakespeare thirty-seven times in twenty-six different produc- 
tions. Canto 1 of The Wandering Jew (1810) is headed by a quotation 
from Hamlet, beginning “I could a tale unfold,” and Canto Iv, with one 
from Macbeth, “What are ye So wither’d and so wild?” In the same year, 
in Zastrozzi, chapters rx and xv have as headpieces quotations from 
Macbeth: “Art thou afeard To be the same in thine own act As thou art 
in desire?” and “That no compunctious visitings of nature shake my 
fell purpose.” In Proposals for an Association of those Philanthropists 
(1812) Shelley again uses his favorite lines from Macbeth, ‘Letting 
‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would’ Like the poor cat ’n the adage.” In the 
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; same year, in his Letter to Lord Ellenborough, the same quotation is em- 
. ployed with telling effect. His Speech at Dublin (1812) contains un- 
£ mistakable references to the Dogberry-Verges-Watch episode in M uc); 
ae Ado. To brace up his belief in the immateriality of the universe, Shelley, 
ES in his Essay on Life, quotes a passage from The Tempest. In the Preface 
to Laon and Cythna (1817) in a long passage on the similarity in style 
of the writers of any age, Shelley observes that Shakespeare’s style has 
much in common with that of his contemporaries. In the same Preface 
Shelley takes comfort in the fact that “Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton 
wrote, with utter disregard of anonymous censure.” In the same year 
in the Address to the People on the Death of the Princess Charlotte, as a 
note to the question, What is Death? he quotes from Cymbeline and 
paraphrases a line from Hamlet. In Julian and Maddalo (1818) Byron’s 
daughter Allegra is referred to as “a wonder of this earth Like one of 
Shakespeare’s women.” Shakespeare’s might and power are called om- 
niscent and divine in Lines Written among the Euganean Hills (1818). 
Only once does Shelley put Shakespeare in second rank. In A Discourse 
4 on the Manners of the Ancients (1818) he remarks: “But as a poet Homer 
+ must be acknowledged to excell Shakespeare in the truth, the harmony, 
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BS the sustained grandeur, the satisfying completeness of his images, the 
a exact fitness to the illustrations, and to that to which they belong.” 

a + In the Preface to Prometheus Unbound (1819), Shakespeare is again 
Bs: iy 


cited by Shelley to justify his use of drawing images from the abstract. 
King Lear is characterized in the Preface to The Cenci (1819) as one of 
“the deepest and sublimest tragic compositions.”” And on the manuscript 


He to the Preface, Shelley wrote this note on the cx1 sonnet of Shakespeare: 
an “That famous passage in that pathetic sonnet in which, addressing a 
ee dear friend, he complains of his own situation as an actor, and says that 
to his nature is . . . ‘subdued, To what it worked in, like the dyer’s hand.’ 
ee Observe these images, how simple they are, and yet animated with what 
Ng intense poetry and passion.” In A Philosophical View of Reform (1819), 
a Shakespeare is referred to once and paraphrased twice; in The Witch 
on of Atlas (1820) Lear is quoted; in the Essay on the Devil, and Devils 


Shelley makes use of passages from A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 


4 Troilus and Cressida; and in the Preface to Adonais (1821) Hamlet is 
i paraphrased twice. 

wh dh In a suppressed passage of Epipsychidion (1821), Shelley showed with 
ae what intelligence he had read Shakespeare’s sonnets. He writes: 

i If any should be curious to discover 


Whether to you I am a friend or a lover, 

, Let them read Shakespeare’s sonnets, taking thence 
= A whetstone for their dull intelligence 

That tears and will not cut. 
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In his Defence of Poetry (1821) Shelley characterizes Shakespeare as 
one of the great moral forces of the world and as the greatest drama- 
tist of all time Macbeth is twice quoted in this work to give weight to his 
arguments. 

The Journal.—The most detailed and accurate account of Shelley’s 
reading and general intellectual activity is the Journal, kept by Shelley 
and Mary, jointly, from July 28, 1814, till his death on July 8, 1822. 
The entries are for the most part by Mary. Here is what the Journal says 
of Shelley’s reading of Shakespeare: on August 28, 1816, is recorded, 
simply, “read Shakespeare,” September 4, “read Shakespeare.”’ The 
next entry is December 1, “‘read Political Justice, Shakespeare, and 23 
chapters of Gibbon.” On April 4, 1817, “read Macbeth,” finishing it on 
the 23. On December 13, he read Much Ado aloud to Mary, finishing 
it the following day. Mary, in her summary of the reading for 1817, 
mentions the fact that Shelley also read Antony and Cleopatra and 
Othello. During the year 1818, Shelley read the following from Shake- 
speare: Hamlet, April 20; Richard III, August 6 and 7, finishing it aloud 
to Mary the following day; Henry VIII, August 10, finishing it aloud 
to Mary on the eleventh; on his way to Venice, August 17, Shelley read 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, which we have seen he did not believe was 
Shakespeare’s; Cymbeline, October 5 and 6, aloud to Mary; Winter’s 
Tale, October 8, 9, and 10, aloud to Mary. The reading for 1819 was 
much curtailed by Shelley’s illness and by the fact that his well moments 
were spent in composition. The Journal records, “read Shakespeare,”’ 
April 21. During 1820, he read The Tempest, January 12, finishing it the 
following day; King John, and Part I of Henry IV, aloud to Mary 
January 21; Henry V, March 2; Henry IV, March 6, aloud. For 1821, 
the Journal records simply, ‘‘begins King Lear,” February 20. 

The above is, I believe, a full record of the known facts about Shelley’s 
knowledge of Shakespeare. We know that he owned the complete works; 
that he read and quoted from twenty-one of the plays; that he read aloud 
fourteen of them—including all the great tragedies, several of the his- 
torical plays, and the outstanding comedies; and that he read the son- 
nets. Shelley’s comments on these plays and his frequent use of their 
keynote passages indicate of the deep impression they made upon him. 

The important question now before us is, What effect had this in- 
timate knowledge and sympathetic understanding of Shakespeare in 
shaping the style or the opinions of Shelley? The answer to this question 
may be found in a systematic examination of the poems for Shake- 
spearean echoes. It is not maintained that every similarity in thought 
or phrase or imagery of a passage in Shelley to one in Shakespeare es- 
tablishes a direct or even indirect indebtedness; but, knowing as we now 
do Shelley’s familiarity with the plays of Shakespeare, when similarity 
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is found between two passages the burden of proof falls to him who 
? denies on general grounds the indebtedness. 

; The earliest Shakespearean echo is in The Wandering Jew (1810). 
| Lines 438-441 of canto 1 are almost a paraphrase of a passage from 
Hamlet. [Of the parallel passages, Shelley’s appear first.] 


oo 
‘ 
F 


I could a tale disclose, 

So full of horror—full of woes, 

Such as might blast a demon’s ear, 

Such as a fiend might shrink to hear... 


; ; I could a tale unfold whose slightest word 
Be Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres . . 1 


4 The editor of the Julian Edition,? Roger Ingpen, suggests that lines 
* 220-221 of Queen Mab (1810-1812), section m, are based upon Julius 
4 { Caesar. Here are the two passages: 

Bi Man’s brief and frail authority 
ae Is powerless as the wind 
* That passeth idly by. 





There is not terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 

That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. (Julius Cesar)* 


There is a faint echo of Hamlet in lines 4-8, section Iv: 


Heaven’s ebon vault, 

Studded with stars unutterably bright... 
Seems like a canopy which love had spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. 


This most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, 
this majestical roof fretted with golden fire. (Hamlet)* 


Shelley’s ““Heaven’s vault, studded with stars unutterably bright,” 
and “seems like a canopy,” are certainly suggestive of Shakespeare’s 
“f “this most excellent canopy,” “‘o’erhanging firmament,” and “roof 
fretted with golden fire.” 

In canto vil, stanza xx, of Laon and Cythna (composed April—Septem- 
ber, 1817), it has been suggested by C. D. Locock,' that Shelley probably 








[3 
| 
: 


1 Hamlet, 1. 5. 15-22.—Note: All references to the Poetical Works of Shelley and of 
Shakespeare are to the revised Oxford Standard editions, 1933, and n.d., respectively. 
21, 419. 7 rv, 3. 66-69. 11. 2. 306-312. 
ee 5 The Poems of the Shelley, in two volumes (1911), 1, 619. 
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had in mind Lear’s speech to Cordelia. The resemblance either in thought 
or phrasal pattern is, however, not very close. 





I watched the dawn of her first smiles, and soon 
When zenith-stars were trembling on the wave, 
Or when the beams of the invisible moon, 
Or sun, from many a prism within the cave 
Their gem-born shadows to the water gave, 
Her looks would hunt them, and with outspread hand, 
From the swift lights which might that fountain pave, 
She would mark one, and laugh, when that command 
Sighting, it lingered there, and could not understand. 


NSU rE AEs 


Saints in ant Benet ei: 


Come, let’s away to prison; 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage: 
When thou dost ask me blessings, I’ll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness: so we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we’ll talk with them too 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out; 
And take upon’s the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies; and we’ll wear out, 
‘ _Ina wall’d prison, pacts and sects of great ones 
3 That ebb and flow by the moon. (King Lear)*® 


It will be seen that the last four lines from Shelley have a certain wistful 
longing and gentle sympathy and tenderness that are reminiscent of the 
4 lines from Shakespeare. I shall be able to show, I think, that a passage 
_ __ in Prometheus Unbound is very close to this passage in Shakespeare. 

7 In To the Lord Chancellor (1817) is an echo of Shakespeare: “By the 
; false tears—millstones.’’? Shelley later used the same image in The 
Masque of Anarchy (1819) and Oedipus Tryannus (1820). 

In the lines from Otho (1817), “thou wert not, Cassius, and thou 
couldst not be the last of the Romans,’’ the italicized words are from 
Julius Caesar.* Otho shows how understandingly Shelley read it. 

In the autumn of 1818, Shelley composed Julian and Maddalo. Roger 
Ingpen® suggests that lines 501-503 contain a probable echo of Hamlet. 


Here I cast away 
All human passions, all revenge, all pride 


Bile ot in Fasc SM ABO AAS eal Sa RETIRE  RBRR IME OLN 





N Pe ee aes 





q I think, speak, act no ill. 
} I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 


All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past.'® 


3 *v. 3. 8-19. 
j 7 Compare Troilus and Cressida, t. 2. 158; Richard IIT, 1. 3. 354; 1. 4. 246. 
tv. 3, 99, * Julian Edition, mm, 344. 107, 5, 99-101. 
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The phrasal pattern is the same, and the thrice-repeated word, all, is 
suggestive. 
There is a likely source for Shelley’s use of the unusual word freshes 
in Marenghi (probably, 1818), to be found in The Tempest. 
He had tamed newt and snake and toad, 
And every seagull which sailed down to drink 
Those freshes ... 
When that’s gone 
He shall drink naught but brine; for I’ll not show him 
Where the quick fre$’:-s are. (The Tempest)" 


The pranks of the Witch of Atlas in the poem of the same name 
(August, 1820), stanzas LxIx—-LxxvI, remind one strongly of the doings 
of Mab in Romeo and Juliet, though this likeness must not be pushed 
too far, for Mab acts much the same wherever she appears. 

Rossetti points out a probable source for lines 332-339 of Oedipus 
Tyrannus or Swellfoot the Tyrant (August, 1820), in Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida, in which Queen Hecuba’s tears are referred to as 
millstones. The resemblance is not close as the reader may judge. 

And how I loved the Queen—and then I wept 
With the pathos of my own eloquence, 
And every tear turned to a millstone... 
But there was such laughing! Queen Hecuba laughed, 
that her eyes ran o’er . . . with millstones. (Troilus and Crissida)* 


Also in Oedipus Tyrannus, Act 11, Scene 2, lines 77-81, are lines remi- 
niscent of a passage in Macbeth. 
Nay, it might hide the blood, which the sad Genius 
Of the Green Isle has fixed, as by a spell 
Upon my brow—which would stain all its seas. 
But which those seas could never wash away! 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. (Macbeth)* 


In The Sensitive Plant (1820), there is a paraphrase of Hamlet: “An 
we the shadows of a dream” (Part 1, line 125). 


For the very substance of the ambitious is merely 
‘the shadow of a dream’. (Hamlet)"* 


In Epipsychidion (January-February, 1821) lines 30-35 contain a 
U yt. 2. 75-77. 9, 2. 158. 13 1, 2. 61-64. 4 Hamlet, 11. 2. 265. 
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strong suggestion of lines in two of Shakespeare’s sonnets, xv and xx. 
The ideas are closely parallel. Note the italicized words. 





shes Thou Harmony of Nature’s art! Thou Mirror 
In whom, as in the splendour of the Sun, 

All shapes look glorious which thou gazeth on! 
Ah, even the dim words, which obscure three now 
Flash, lightning-like, with unaccustomed glow. 


Who will believe my verse in time to come... 
Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life and show not sr your parts. 





sme Aw woman’s face with Nature's Ss own hand painted 
ngs Hast thou. . 
hed { An eye more bright wie 
, Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth. 
| __ Lines 422-462 of Epipsychidion picture an island that has, according to 
- _ Professor Woodberry, points of similarity with Prospero’s Isle as de- 


scribed in The Tempest; the passages are too long for quotation. 
Adonais (1821) has many Shakespearean echoes. Compare lines 25-27 


O, dream not that the amorous Deep 
Will yet restore him to the vital air; 
Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at our despair. 


with a passage from Romeo and Juliet: 


mi- Shall I believe 

That unsubstantial death is amorous, 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in the dark to be his paramour?" 





| | Compare lines 289-290 with a passage from Hamlet. 


His head was bound with pansies overblown, 
And faded violets, white and pied, and blue. 


: There’s a daisy: I would give you some 
i Violets, but they withered all when my father died."* 


ind : The violet was an emblem of faithfulness; here the idea suggested by 
_ __ the faded violet in each case is the significant point. 
Lines 184-185 appear to be derived from Macbeth. 


Whence are we, and why are we? Of what scene 


i The actors or spectators? 


Ce tes abt SARE K ARE: 


%® Romeo and Juliet, v. 3. 102-105. % rv. 5. 183-184. 
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Life is but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. (Macbeth)"" 


There is a strong suggestion in the following lines of a passage in Twel/ft/; 
Night: 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 
And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds, 
E’er since pursue me. (Twelfth Night)'* 


Line 297 of Adonais, “A herd-abandoned deer struck by the hunter's 
dart,” and lines 33-36 of Act m, scene 1, of As You Like It bear a re- 
semblance. 

To the which place a poor sequester’d stag, 
That from the hunters’ aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish. 


"It will be noted that Shelley’s herd-abandoned and Shakespeare’s se- 


quester’d have the same meaning; and the idea of the stag wounded by 
the hunter’s dart is the same in both. Shelley made frequent use of the 
image of the wounded deer. 
Locock"® thinks there is a Shakespearean echo in lines 392-396 (stanza 
XLIv) of Adonais. 
When lofty thought 
Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 
And love and life contend in it, for what 
Shall be its earthly doom... 


I have drugged their possets 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. (Macbeth)*° 


Locock*! points out that there is an echo of Macbeth to be found in 
Shelley’s Ginevra (1821), lines 147-149. 


With waxen cheeks, and limbs cold, stiff, and white, 
And open eyes, whose fixed and glassy light 
Mocked at the speculation they had owned. 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 


Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with. (Macbeth)™ 


The italicized words are ery close in thought and imagery. The word 


Tv, 5, 24-26. 81, 1. 22-23. 19 11, 464. 
* 11. 2. 6-8. These lines should be compared with a passage in AWl’s Well, 1. 1. 71-75. 
2 31, 473. 11. 4, 94-96, 
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speculation is the keynote word to both passages—meaning in each case 
that the eye has no power of vision. 

The first forty-two lines of With a Guitar, to Jane (1822) are based 
upon Shakespeare’s The Tempest. Shelley in this short passage recap- 
tures the playfulness and witchery of Shakespeare’s immortal play. 

Let us now examine Shelley’s dramatic pieces. In these it is natural 
to expect that Shakespeare’s influence would be greatest. Shelley left 
five dramas, three of which were meant for the stage. These are 
Charles the First, a fragment (1819-22), Fragments of an Unfinished 
Drama (probably in the early spring of 1822), Hellas (fall of 1821), 
Prometheus Unbound (1818-19), and The Cenci (1819). We shall examine 
them in the order named. 

Both in Shelley’s letters and critical prefaces and in the remarks of his 
friends, and Mary in particular, there are many hints and some positive 
statements that Shelley was definitely turning toward the idea of writing 
for the stage. Mary was constantly urging him to forsake the abstract 
and personal. Such a change, she thought, would reveal great talent in 
Shelley. Then, too, there may have been a feeling on both their parts 
that Shelley needed to write something that would sell—fetch in the 
money. Moreover, Shelley had while at Marlow in 1817 taken an active 
part in theatricals. He acted in Shakespearean drama.” 

Whatever the cause in turning him to writing for the stage, it is be- 
lieved that his connection with the theater induced Shelley to read 
widely in the old dramatists, both classical and Elizabethan. A°schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Shakespeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Jonson, Marlow, and Calderon were, according to Medwin, 
“the mines from which he drew the pure and vigorous style that so 
highly distinguishes The Cenci.” 

It is interesting that Shelley’s first attempt at drama for the stage 
was on a subject in which he could air his cherished ideas and wage war 
on the forces which, he felt, were precluding the realization of the Good 
Life: religion, priestcraft, politicians, kings, and corrupt courtiers. He 
chose one of,the great periods of English history—the reign of Charles 
the First, and the struggle between king and the representatives of the 
people, a period in which democracy of a kind triumphed for a brief 
spell against the established order of king and priest. He read widely 
in literature and history of the time: Milton, and Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion formed the backbone of his reading. In addition to these, 
during 1818-19, Shelley applied himself to the reading of Hume’s His- 
tory of England and Fox’s History of James II. According to The Journal 


™ Ingpen, Shelley in England, pp. 458-460, 
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he was reading Clarendon October 9, 12, 13, 20, 24, 28, 30, November 2 
(finishing Volume 4), and 5. 

Shelley had urged Mary to write a drama on Charles the First, but on 
her declining he apparently in the early part of 1818 began this drama 
himself. Medwin™ tells us that Shelley began the drama in 1818. In an 
entry in The Journal, August 17, 1818, Mary said that Shelley, writing 
from Padua on his way to Venice, asked her to bring Prometheus l n- 
bound, sheets 1-20, and Charles the First, and Myrrah. Mary was at the 
time translating Myrrah. The reference to Charles the First may refer 
to her attempt at a drama, but more likely it was Shelley’s own ear); 
draft or theirs jointly. In a letter to Medwin, July 20, 1820, Shelle, 
wrote: “I mean to write a play, in the spirit of human nature, without 
prejudice or passion, entitled Charles the First.”” The drama was, then 
probably begun in 1818 and worked at intermittently until he fina!|; 
put it aside in June, 1822. 

His wide and sympathetic reading in the great dramas of the age 
Elizabeth made itself evident in Charles the First. Elizabethan imagery 
and symbolism carried over into the pageantry of the drama. She! «) 
had shown an especial fondness for the masque, as his own attempt: 
demonstrate. Charles the First opens with The Masque of the Inns 0f 
Court, and the drama as a whole carries through quite successfully the 
Elizabethan atmosphere. But there are several specific reminiscences 0! 
Shakespeare. 

The opening scene contains hints of a scene from Hamlet betweer 
Ophelia and Laertes. 


A Youth. Yet father, ’tis a happy sight to see, 
And draw new strength /o tread the thorns of life, 
An Old Man. Wrap thy old cloak about they back; 
Nor leave the broad and plain beaten road, 


Although no flowers smile on the trodden dust, 
For the violets paths of pleasure. 


Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven: whiles, . . . 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. (Hamle:)* 
Observe the italicized words in the following passages: 
Who would love May flowers 
If they succeeded not to Winter’s flaw? 


™ Life of Shelley, 11, 62. % 1.3. 48. 
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O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw! (Hamlet)* 


The phrase winter’s flaw is certainly unusual, and Shelley’s use of it in 
the same sense as Shakespeare’s is striking. 

Shelley’s ““A commonwealth like Gonzalo’s in the play” is without a 
doubt a reference to the ideal Commonwealth, the Plantation of Gon- 
zalo’s described by Shakespeare in The Tempest?’ 

Lines 445-447, scene 2, echo lines from Lear. 


Have you not noted that the Fool of late 
Has lost his careless mirth . . . ? 


Since my young lady’s gone into France, sir, the 
Fool hath much pined him away. 


No more of that; I have soted it well. (Lear)* 


Then, too, in Hamlet, “I have of late . . . lost all my mirth,’”® we have 
another echo of the same passage. 
Line 461 of scene 2 contains a possible echo of Macbeth. 


Your brain is overwrought with these deep thoughts. 


My dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten. (Macbeth)*® 


Lines 37-49, scene 4, contain several undoubted echoes from Hamlet’s 
well-known speech to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern.* 


This glorious clime, this firmament, whose lights 


whose tears keep green 
The pavement of this moist all-feeding earth; 
This vaporous horizon . . . 
Presses upon me like a dungeon’s grate, 


The boundless universe 

Becomes a cell too narrow for the soul 

That owns no master; while the loathiest ward 
Of this wide prison, England, is a nest... . 


Fragments of an Unfinished Drama (a portion of which was printed 
by Dr. Garnett under the title, The Magic Plant) is the story of an 
Enchantress who saves the life of a man, a Pirate, of savage but noble 
nature. They fall in love with each other, but the pirate remembering 
his beloved, whom he has left, escapes from the Island. He again returns 


*v. 1. 239. 7 11, 1, 154-175. 1.4, 79-81. 
11. 2. 312-314. 7. 3. 149-150. 2 171. 2. 316-331. 
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to the seafaring life, and the Enchantress has him wrecked in a mighty 
tempest upon her island. This is the story as outlined by Mary. 

The enchanted atmosphere of the Fragments is truly Shakespearean, 
containing many general suggestions of The Tempest. There are, how- 
ever, only two close parallels in Shakespearean thought and imagery. 
Lines 40-79 are in sentiment and in imagery truly Shakespearean, but 
the passages are too long for quotation here. Lines 80-82, ‘‘One curse o/ 
Nature stamps in the same mould, The features of the wretched; and 
they are as like as violet to violet!’ suggest Shakespeare’s ‘‘One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin.” Line 121, the winter of my peace, 
is reminiscent of Shakespeare’s “‘Now is the winter of our discontent.’ 

Hellas was composed in the fall of 1821. Professor Woodberry remarks 
that Shelley borrowed ideas for Hellas from A®schylus, Virgil, and 
Shakespeare, without pointing out any particular indebtedness. Accord- 
ing to C. D. Locock™ the Prologue to Hellas, lines 19-51, is indebted t 
Shakespeare. There are two or three phrases which echo Shakespeare, 
but the passage as a whole contains no close resemblance to anything 


in Shakespeare. Line 109, “‘Sickens the solid heart of enterprise,”’ sug- 
gests Hamlet: 





The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment.® 


Other echoes in the play are: 


That calm sleep Whence none may wake. (Lines 19-20) 
From whose bourn No traveller returns; (Hamlet) 


Yet were truth a sacred lie. (Line 40) 
Doubt truth to be a liar. (Hamlet) 


Lines 125-131 contain some striking parallels to Macbeth. 


Hassan: Your sublime Highness 
Is strngely moved. 
Mahmud: The times do cast strange shadows 
On those who watch and who must rule their course, 
Lest they, being first in peril as in glory, 
Be whelmed in the fierce ebb:—and these are of them. 
Thrice has a gloomy vision haunted me 
As thus from sleep into the troubled day; 
It shakes me as the tempest shakes the sea, 
Leaving no figure upon memory’s glass. 


% Troilus and Cressida mt. 3. 175. 8 Richard ITI, 1. 1. 1. 
11, 471. % 11. 1. 84-85. 
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Say, from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence? or why 
Upoin this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting? Speak, I charge you. 
The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them. Whither are they vanish’d? (Macbeth)** 


Julius Caesar contains a possible source for the following passage 


But recreant Austria loves thee as the Grave 
Loves Pestilence, and her slow dogs of war 
Fleshed with the chase, come up from Italy 
And howl upon their limits. (Lines 312-315) 


Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 

Cry ‘Havoc!’ and let slip the dogs of war; 

That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 

With carrion men, groaning for burial. (Julius Caesar)*’ 


Hassan’s vivid description, lines 374-451, of the great battle between 
the Turks and the Greeks contains a number of Shakespearean images, 
but the passage is too long to quote. 

Lines 643-645 were probably suggested by a passage in Macbeth. 


Come what will! 
To-morrow and to-morrow are as lamps 
Set in our path fo light us to the edge... 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. (Macbeth)** 

Lines 601-616 seem to be a combination of passages from Hamlet and 
Julius Caesar, lines 601-606 suggesting Hamlet, and the remaining lines 
Julius Caesar. 

Ominous sighs 
Are blazoned broadly on the noonday sky; 
One saw a red cross stamped upon the sun; 
It has rained blood; and monstrous births declare 
The secret wrath of Nature and her Lord. 
The army encamped upon the Cydaris 
Was roused last night by the alarm of battle, 


And saw two hosts conflicting in the air, 
The shadows doubtless of the unborn time 


* 1. 3. 75-80. 7 11. 1. 270-274. # y, 5. 19-23. 
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Cast on the mirror of the night. While yet 

The fight hung balanced, there arose a storm 
Which swept the phantoms from among the stars. 
At the third watch the Spirit of the Plague 

Was heard abroad flapping among the tents. 


A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets; 

As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Diusters in the sun; and the moist star 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse; 

And even the like precurse of fierce events, 

As harbingers preceding still the fates 

And prologue to the omen coming on, 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto our climatures and countrymen. (Hamlet)*®* 


There is one within, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets; 


And graves have yawned and yielded up their dead; 
Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 


In ranks and squadrons and right form of war. (Julius Caesar) 


Mr. C. D. Locock" believes that lines 769-785 of Hellas show a deal 
of indebtedness to Shakespeare. But he cites no passages. There are, 
however, several verbal echoes from Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear; but 
the neo-Platonic idea that all we behold here on earth is but illusion, 
that the world of Reality is the world of abstract thought is, not exactly 
Shakespearean. 

Prometheus Unbound contains several suggestions of Shakespeare. 

“By his thought-executing ministers,”’ Act 1, line 387, Locock points out, 
is from Shakespeare’s ‘You sulphurous and thought-executing fires.””” 

Shelley now (Act 1, 417-423) returned to a passage in Macbeth from 
which he had previously borrowed a telling phrase, but this time he 
used more of the passage. 

Yet pause, and plunge 
Into Eternity, where recorded time, 
Even all that we imagine, age on age, 
Seems but a point, and the reluctant mind 
Flags wearily in its unending flight, 


7.1. 114-125. # 1, 2. 14-20. “ Locock, 1m, 471. @ Lear, 1. 2. 4. 
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Till it sinks, dizzy, blind, lost, shelterless ; 
Perchance it has not numbered the slow years 
Which thou must spend in torture, unreprieved? 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. (Macbeth)* 


The thought is closely parallel and the imagery has much in common. 
The italicized phrases are significant. 

Again, Shelley returned (Act 1, lines 454-455) to the image of the 
hunted deer. 


And as lean dogs pursue 
Through wood and lake some struck and sobbing fawn... 


To the which place a poor sequester’d stag, 
That from the hunters’ aim had ta’en hurt, 
Did come to languish; .. . 


and the big round tears 
Cours’d one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase. (As you Like It)* 


The image, while more developed in Shakespeare, is essentially the same. 

In Act 11, scene 1, lines 5-17, there is considerable likeness in thought 
and phrase to a passage in Lear. Jupiter like Lear has been praising the 
power of the mind over physical ills. 


The soul of man, like unextinguished fire, 

Yet burns towards heaven... 

And though my curses through the pendulous air, 
Like snow on herbless peaks, fall flake by flake, 
And cling to it.... 


It yet remains supreme o’er misery, 
Aspiring, unrepressed, yet soon to fall. 


When the mind’s free 
The body’s delicate; the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else 
Save what beats there... . 


Now all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hangs fated o’er men’s faults light on thy daughters! (Lear)* 


@v. 5. 19-23. “11. 1. 32-43. “ 11. 4. 11-14; 66-67. 
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The striking and unusual phrase the pendulous air links the two passages 
rather closely. 

In lines 40-41, Shelley makes use of another Shakespearean phrase, 
this time from Hamlet. 


Like him whom the Numidian seps did thaw 
Into a dew with poison... . 


O! that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew. (Hamlet) 


There are several interesting parallels in lines 10-36 of Act 111, scene 3, 
of Prometheus and Lear. Prometheus and Asia are in the Caucusus. 


Henceforth we will not part. There is a cave, 

A simple dwelling, which shall be our own; 

Where we will sit and talk of time and change, 

As the world ebbs and flows, ourselves unchanged. 
And if ye sigh, then I will smile; and thou, 

Ione, shalt chant fragments of sea-music, 

Until I weep, when ye shall smile away 

The tears he brought, which yet were sweet to shed. 
We will entangle buds and flowers and beams 
Which twinkle on the fountain’s brim, and make 
Strange combinations out of common things, 

Like human babes in their brief innocence; 

And we will search, with looks and words of love, 


For hidden thoughts, each lovelier than the last, 
Our unexhausted spirits. . . . 


Compare these lines with Lear’s famous speech to Cordelia. 


Come let’s away to prison; 
We two alone will sing like birds 7’ the cage: 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness: so we’ll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out; 
And take upon’s the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies; and we'll wear out, 
In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones 
That ebb and flow by the moon.” 


#1, 2. 129-130. “ King Lear, v. 3. 8-19. 
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We have already pointed out that Shelley probably had in mind Lear’s 
speech to Cordelia when he penned the lines of stanza xx of canto vii 
rase, of Laon and Cythna. The passage must have deeply impressed Shelley 
to return to it again, and this time to follow the thought and imagery 
even more closely. The opening sentence, it will be noted, does not ap- 
pear in the passage from Shakespeare; but four lines further on Lear 
says, speaking to Cordelia, “He that parts us shall bring a brand from 
heaven.” Shelley’s simple dwelling is Shakespeare’s prison; Shelley’s 
“And we will search, with looks and words of love, For hidden thoughts,” 
ne 3, parallels closely Shakespeare’s “And take upon’s the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies’’; the remaining portions of the passages have 
many similarities in thought and imagery. 

Line 49 of Act m1, scene iv, contains a phrase, “made me sick at heart,” 
which suggests Hamlet “I am sick at heart.’’** Line 87 has the phrase, 
the inconstant moon, which is reminiscent of Juliet’s words to Romeo, 
“O! swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon.’’** In Act Iv, scene 1, 
lines 74-77, Shelley returned again to the image of the hunted deer, 
from As You Like It, having used it in Adonais, and elsewhere. 

Lines 541-542, “From heaven’s star-fretted domes To the dull weed 
some sea-worm battens on,” seems to be an echo from Hamlet.®° 

We come finally to the consideration of The Cenci, the most objective, 
the most nearly Shakespearean both in dramatic conception and in 
_ _ method of execution of all of Shelley’s writings. We have seen his praise 
of Lear and his long note on Shakespeare’s imagery in the early un- 
‘ published draft of the Preface. In the note as finally published, touching 
' imagery, while Shakespeare’s name does not appear, we know from the 
early draft that Shakespeare was in Shelley’s mind when he composed 
the final draft. Here is what Shelley said: 


; 
4 
a 


In a dramatic composition, the imagery and the passion should interpenetrate 
one another, the former reserved simply for the full development and illustration 
of the latter. Imagination is as the immortal passion. It is thus that the most 
remote and the most familiar imagery may alike be fit for dramatic purposes 
when employed in the illustration of strong feeling, which raises what is low, 
and levels to the apprehension that which is lofty, casting over all the shadow 
of its own greatness." 


CE AREA Ne RG ear Oe 1 TO 


ie tbat noe 


_ On page 95 of the Note-Book, II, Shelley remarked in connection with 
the above passage, “‘The finest works of Shakespeare are a perpetual 
; illustration of this doctrine.” 

: In the Preface, Shelley confessed that his “attention has but newly 


#7, 1.8. 49 rr. 2. 109. 60 11. 2, 313; mm. 4. 67. 
© Shelley Notebook, 11, 95-106. 
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been awakened to the study of dramatic literature,” and that this his 
first attempt at stage drama may have fallen short of what he hoped. 

The Cenci is a drama of crime. Shelley evidently based his genera! 
treatment upon the great Elizabethan tragedies dealing with master 
passions, such as are found in Shakespeare, Marlowe, Jonson, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. We know that he was reading these writers at the 
time that he was composing The Cenci, and it would be natural, there- 
fore, to expect to find some influence of the Elizabethan writers of 
tragedy. An examination of the play reveals conclusively that Shelley 
was indebted greatly to Shakespeare’s Hamlet, King Lear, Othello, 
Richard III, and especially Macbeth. 

There are numerous similarities-between Macbeth and The Cenci. In 
each there is a strong-willed woman, who is the mainspring of the 
dramatic action; in each an old man is murdered; and in each the murder 
is planned by the heroine, and under circumstances so similar as to lay 
Shelley open to a charge of plagiarism. In Macbeth the first murder is 
committed by the principals; in The Cenci, it is attempted by the princi- 
pals; in Macbeth the second murder is the work of assassins; in The Cenci 
the second attempt is by assassins. In Macbeth it is Lady Macbeth who 
drives and shames her husband to the deed; in The Cenci it is Beatrice 
who drives and shames the assassins to the deed, in language so similar 
to Shakespeare’s that it cannot be considered merely accidental. 

We shall examine the play scene by scene, pointing out echoes of 
Shakespeare and such direct indebtedness as we may be able to find. 
Let us begin by pointing out several phrasal echoes. 


“For you gave out that you” 
’Tis given out that sleeping, (Hamlet) 


“Can the everlasting elements 
Feel with a worm like man?” 
I such a fellow saw 
Which made me think man a worm. (Lear) 


“He has escaped.” 
Fleance is ’scaped. (Macbeth) 


‘‘Her name shall be the terror of the earth.” 
And they shall be the terrors of the earth. (Lear) 


“Which was, to poison and corrupt her soul.” 
And I’ll corrupt her manners. (Richard IIT) 


“Let us retire to counterfeit sleep.” 
Retire we to our chamber. (Macbeth) 


“So we take the fleet occasion by the hair.” 
To take the safest occasion by the front. (Othello) 
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“Entrap me not with questions.” 
O! Seek not to entrap me. (Pericles) 


“Wilt thou rather tax high-judging God.” 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. (Lear) 


“Come, I will sing thee some low, sleepy tune.” 
This is a sleepy tune. (Julius Caesar) 


“Methinks that I shall never sleep again.” 
Methought I head a voice cry, ‘Sleep no more’. (Macbeth) 


“The Sensitive Plant, like one forbid wept.” 
He lives like a man forbid. (Macbeth) 


“One choppy finger was on his lip.” 
At once her choppy finger laying upon her skinny lips. (Macbeth) 


“Let me not go mad! 
(Beatrice) Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts.” 
On, let me not go mad, not mad sweet heaven. (Lear) 


According to H. Buxton Forman, we have a reflection of Richard III 
in the following passage (Act 1, scene 1, lines 49-54): 


I stood beside your dark and fiery youth 
Watching its bold and bad career, as men 
Watch meteors, but it vanished not—I marked 
Your desperate and remorseless manhood; now 
Do I behold you in dishonoured age 

Charged with a thousand unrepented crimes. 


A grievous burden was thy birth to me; 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy; 

Thy school-days frightful, desperate, wild and furious; 

Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous; 

The age confirm’d, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody. (Richard III)® 


In the same act and scene are several echoes of Shakespeare, par- 
ticularly the phrases underscored. Cf. lines 97-106: 


Manhood remained to act the thing I thought; 
While lust was sweeter than revenge; and now 
Invention palls:—Ay, we must all grow old— 
And but that there yet remains a deed to act 
Whose horror might make sharp an appetite 
Duller than mine—I’d do—I know not what. 
When I was young I thought of nothing else 
But pleasure; and I fed on honey sweets: 

Men, by St. Thomas! cannot live like bees, 
And I grew tired:— 


® Iv. 4. 168-172. 
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And consequently thy rude hand ¢o act 
The deed which both our tongues held vile to name.® (King John) 


Injurious wasps, to feed on such sweet honey 
And kill the bees that yield it with your stings!™ (Two Gentlemen of Verona) 


In the following lines (scene 1, lines 140-144), we have both in thought 

and in phraseology echoes from Macbeth. 
O, thou most silent air, that shalt not hear 
What now I think! Thou, pavement, which I tread 
Towards her chamber,—Let your echoes talk 
Of my imperious step scorning surprise, 
But of not my intent!—Andrea! 

Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

j Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

S, ; And take the present horror from the time, 

fen B Which now suits with it. (Macbeth)® 


In Act 1, scene 2, line 12, Shelley once more returned to the oft- 
repeated image of the hunter and the stricken deer. 

In Act 1, scene 3, lines 160-163, the magnificent hall of the Cenci 
Palace suggests the banquet scene in Macbeth. It will be seen that Mac- 
beth’s actions led Lady Macbeth to utterances similar to those that the 
Cenci used about his daughter. The following lines contain many 
Shakespearean echoes. 

My friends, I do lament this insane girl 
Has spoilt the mirth of our festivity. 
Good night, farewell; I will not make you longer 


q Spectators of our dull domestic quarrels. 
4 Think of this, good peers, 
. 3 But as a thing of custom: ’tis no other; 
he Only it spoils the pleasure of the time.... 
Ee I pray you, speak not; he grows worse and worse; 
a Question enrages him. At once, good-night: 
BaF Stand not upon the order of your going. (Macbeth)® 
% | In Act 11, scene 1, lines 43-49, we have the following passages which 


seem to show indebtedness to Shakespeare. 


Whilst you alone stood up, and with strong words 
Checked his unnatural pride; and I could see 
The devil was rebuked that lives in him. 

Until this hour thus have you ever stood 


or pe ae 
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® rv. 2. 240-241. “1, 2. 103-107. % 11. 1. 56-60. 111. 4. 96-98. 
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Between us and your father’s moody wrath 
Like a protecting presence: your firm mind 
Has been our only refuge and defence: 


Seeing how loathly opposite I stood 
To his unnatural purpose... 
—and, with strain’d pride 
To come betwixt our sentence and our power,—... 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath, (King Lear)* 


Likewise lines 124-129 are indebted to Macbeth. 


So much has passed between us as must make 
Me bold, her fearful.—’Tis an awful thing 
To touch such mischief as I now conceive: 
So men sit shivering on the dewy bank, 
And try the chill stream with their feet; once in— 
How the delighted spirit pants for joy! 


That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold. 
..-I am in blood 

Stepp’d in so far, that, should I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 

Strange things I have in head that will to hand 

Which must be acted ere they may be scann’d. (Macbeth)** 


In Act m1, scene 1, in the Cenci Palace after her horrid molestation 
by her father, Beatrice speaks in Shakespearean imagery. 


Self murder—no, that might be no escape, 
For Thy decree yawns like a Hell between 
Our will and it... 
But a religious awe 
Restrains me, and the dread lest death itself 
Might be no refuge from the consciousness 
Of what is yet unexpiated. (132-134; 148-151) 


Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ‘gainst self-slaughter! 

But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 


Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.5* (Hamlet) 


577.1. 124, 172-173; m. 1. 51-58. 
88 r1. 2. 1; m1. 5. 136-140. 61, 2. 131-132; mm. 1. 78-83. 
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Scene 2 of Act mm closely parallels in thought and in phraseology pas- 
sages in Macbeth touching the murder of Duncan and of Banquo. 

We come now to the famous scene known as “The Curse of the Cenci,” 
where the Count heaps upon the head of his daughter and his wife 
} execrations of the most terrible character. This curse parallels in thought 
BG and phrase the famous curse of Lear. 

Ba oh a God! 

ae see. ¢ Hear me! If this most specious mass of flesh, 

Te .4 Which Thou has made my daughter; this my blood, 

: This particle of my divided being; 

Or rather, this my bane and my disease, 

Whose sight infects and poisons me; 





reverse that doom!— 

Earth, in the name of God, let her food be 

Poison, until she be encrusted round 

if With leprous stains! Heaven, rain upon her head 

ft The blistering drops of the Maremma’s dew, 
Till she be speckled like a toad; parch up 
These love-enkindled lips, warp those find limbs 
To loathed lameness! 
That if she ever have a child; and thou, 
Quick Nature! I adjure thee by thy God, 

aia That thou be fruitful in her, and increase 

. And multiply, fulfilling his command, 

And my deep inprecation! May it be 

A hideous likeness of herself, that as 

From a distorting mirror, she may see 

Her image mixed with what she most abhors, 

Smiling upon her from her nursing breast. 

And that the child may from its infancy 

Grow, day by day, more wicked and deformed, 

Turning her mother’s love to misery: 

And that both she and it may live until 








ia It shall repay her care and pain with hate, 

in he oh ; Or what may else be more unnatural. 

‘ f 1 So he may hunt her through the clamorous scoffs 
a Of the loud world to a dishonoured grave. 


Shall I revoke this curse? Go, bid her come, 





: 4 Before my words are chronicled in Heaven. 
LER I do not feel as if I were a man, 
Pai But like a fiend appointed to chastise 


: tb) The offences of some unremembered world. 


. . . . - . . . . . . . . . 7 . . . 4 
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It were safer 
To come between the tiger and his prey. 
It must be late; mine eyes grow weary dim 
With unaccustomed heaviness of sleep. 
Conscience! Oh, thou most insolent of lies! 
They say that sleep, that healing dew of Heaven, 
Steeps not in balm the folding’s of the brain 
Which thinks thee an imposter. 


Compare Shakespeare’s Lear: 


Hear, Nature, hear! dear goddess, hear! 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 

To make this creature fruitful! 

Dry up in her the organs of increase, 

And from her derogate body never spring 

A babe to honour her! Jf she must teem, 

Create her child of spleen, that it may live 

And be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her! 

Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth, 

With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks, 
Turn all her mother’s pains and benefits 

To laughter and contempt, that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child! Away, Away! 

All the stor’d vengeances of heaven fall 

On her ingrateful top! Strike her young bones; 
You taking airs, with lameness! 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes! Infect her beauty, 

You fen-suck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 
To fall and blast her pride! 

You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need! 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 

If it be you that stir these daughter’s hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 

To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger, 


No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both 
That all the world shall—I will do such things,— 
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What they are yet I know not,—but they shall be 


The terrors of the earth. 


In scenes 2, 3, and 4, of Act rv, the famous murder scene, the lines so 
closely follow the description of the murder of Duncan as to lead one to 


suspect that Shelley could hardly have 


been unaware that he was closely 


following Shakespeare. But the resemblances to Macbeth in the larger 
aspects of plot and situation should not be pressed too far, for Shelley 
has stuck fairly closely to the original Italian source. It is in the diction 
and phrasal pattern that one finds surprisingly close resemblances. Let 


us apply the deadly parallel. 
Shelley: The Cenci 


Lucretia: If he should wake before 
the deed is done? They are about 
it now. 
I mixed an opiate with his 
drink. 
Olimpio: We are resolved. 
Beatrice: Well, follow! 
Olimpio: Hush! Hark! 


What noise is that? 
Marzio: Ha! someone comes! 


Marzio: What? 

Olimpio: Did you not call? 
Beatrice: When? 

Olimpio: Now? 


Olimpio: We dare not kill an old and 
sleeping man. 
Beatrice: Ye  conscience-stricken 
cravens, rock to rest 


Shakespeare: Macbeth 


I am afraid they have awak’d 

And ’tis not done; 

He is about it.... 

I have drugged their possets. 
Macb.: I have done the deed. 
Didst thou not hear a noise? 

Lady M.: I heard the owl scream 
and the crickets cry. Did not 
you speak? 

Macb.: When? 

Lady M.: Now. 

Macb.: As I descended? 

Lady M-.: Ay. 

Macb.: Hark! 

There’s one did laugh in ’s 
sleep, and one cried ‘Murder!’ 

Lady M.: Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, 

T had done it. 


Infirm of purpose! 


1. 4, 298-313; 11. 4, 164-166, 167-170, 274-278, 281-285. 


Compare the Demon’s speech as translated by Shelley in Calderon’s The Wonderful 


Magician: 


“Make thee a victim of my baffled rage. 
For I will mask a spirit in thy form 
Who will betray thy name to infamy, 


And doubly will I triumph 


First by dishonouring thee, 


False pleasure to ignomy.” 


in thy loss, 
and then by turning 
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Your baby hearts. It is the iron —I must do it.! 
gate, Give me the daggers. 
Which ye left open, swinging to The sleeping and the dead 
the wind, Are but as pictures; 
That enters whistling as in ’tis the eye of childhood 
scorn. Come, follow That fears a painted devil. If he 
And be your steps like mine, do bleed, 
light, quick, and bold. I'll gild the faces of the grooms 
a withal; 


Oh, fear not For it must seem their guilt. 


What may be done, but what is ee oe ee ae eee ee 
left undone: My hands are of your colour, but I 
The act seals all. shame 


To wear a heart so white.— [knock- 
ing within] 

I hear a knocking 

At the south entry; retire we to our 
chamber; 

A little water clears of this deed; 


The Old man 
Stirred in his sleep, and said 
‘God! hear, O, hear, 
A father’s curse! 
What, art thou not our Father?’ 
And then he laughed. a ee ee ee ee ee 
ME ot er ol The attempt and not the deed 
Beatrice: Miserable slaves! Confounds us. 
Where, if ye dare not kill a 
sleeping man, 
Found ye the boldness to re- 
turn to me. 
Why do I talk? [snatching a dag- 
gar] Hadst thou a tongue to say 
‘She murdered her own father!’ 


After the murder, Beatrice and Lucretia feign sleep—a horn is sounded, 
and the arrival of an untimely guest arouses Beatrice and Lucretia. 
Beatrice the strong-willed stands in the same relation to her weak mother 
as Lady Macbeth to her weak husband. The revelation scene in The 
Cenci is introduced in the same fashion as that in Macbeth. In several 
particulars the episodes closely parallel each other. Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth have committed the murder, have seemingly retired for the 
night, only to be aroused by the untimely arrival of Macduff and Lennox. 
In The Cenci the papal Legate and officers arrive, seeking the Cenci. 





Like the last trump. 


Shelley: Shakespeare: Macbeth 
Lucretia: Hark, ’tis the castle horn; {knocking within] 
my God! it sounds Macbeth: Whence is that knocking? 


How is’t with me, when every 
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Beatrice: Some tedious guest is com- noise appals me? 
Se Ee ee eae ee I hear a knocking 
Savella: Lady, my duty to his Holi- At the south entry; 
ness obp Biaesea yn cet J's 
Be my excuse that thus unsea- Hark! More knocking. 
sonably 
I break upon your rest. I must 
speak with 
Count Cenci; doth he sleep? 
Shelley: Wake Duncan with thy knocking 


! 
Lucretia: Oh, agony of fear! I would thou couldst! 


Would that he yet might live! 


Shelley: If it were done when ’tis done 
Beatrice: Mother, then ’twere well 
What is done wisely, is done It were done quickly. 
well. Be bold = % SX edie st ONC. 
As thou art just. Macd.: O horror! horror! horror 
be tee oe Sed Tongue nor heart 
Voices: Murder! Murder! Murder! Cannot conceive nor name thee 
Beatrice: What now? Macb.: What is the matter? 
Bernardo: I know not what to say Macd.: Confusion now hath mace 
... my father’s dead. his masterpiece. 
Beatrice: How; dead! he only sleeps; 6 RR Wie Je 
you mistake, brother. O Banquo! Banquo! 
His sleep is very calm, very like Our royal master’s murdered. 
death; Lieievemie sls «rw . 
*Tis wonderful how well a ty- Macd.: Your royal father’s mur- 
rant sleeps. dered. 
He is not dead? Mal.: O! by whom? 
Bernardo: Dead; murdered. Len.: Those of his chamber, as ‘t 


seem’d, had done’t. 


In the confusion and consternation that follow the discovery scene, 
Lucretia faints or seems to faint like Lady Macbeth. 


Beatrice: My lord, I pray excuse us; Lady Macb. 


We will retire; my mother is not Help me hence, ho! 
well... Macd. 

Savella: She faints; an evil appear- Look to the lady. 
ance this. 


The foregoing is a full account of Shelley’s knowledge of Shakespear: 
and his indebtedness to him. It is clearly established that Shelley had 2 
deep and sympathetic understanding of Shakespeare. And the sixty-six 
passages from the poems of Shelley herein cited as containing paralle!: 
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in thought, phrase, imagery, or symbolism to passages in the plays of 
Shakespeare—and here brought together for the first time—show the 
extent and the nature of Shelley’s indebtedness. This study very clearly 
indicates that Shakespeare’s influence on Shelley’s thought and style 
was more significant than has usually been allowed. He borrowed freely 
from Shakespeare’s imagery: note especially the images of the hunter 
and the wounded deer, life as a stage, thoughts as pursuing hounds, the 
chill stream and the timid swimmer, time as casting shadows, the dogs 
of war—all of these directly from Shakespeare. The abstract nature of 
Shelley’s images derives in part from Shakespeare. Furthermore, Shelley 
found in Shakespeare what he thought was a confirmation of his own 
radicalism, and learned from his great good sense in art not to overstep 
the modesty of nature. 
Davip LEE CLaRK 
University of Texas 








XIV 
BAUDELAIRE AND STENDHAL 


N recent years Baudelaire has come to be recognized as one of the 

greatest of French critics, a critic whose judgments have an almost 
uncanny sureness, and whose principles of art and of criticism have a 
lasting validity. He was from the beginning a most independent and 
original critic. But he was also an avid reader, and his mind was full of 
ideas which he had read or heard. It is from a tangled skein of other 
people’s ideas that he slowly wove a harmonious and original pattern 
that is unlike any of its single threads. In much of his early critical work, 
however, some at least of the strands are easily distinguishable. Among 
these are the works of Baudelaire’s two greatest predecessors in art 
criticism, Diderot and Stendhal. 

In all Baudelaire’s early critical work the dominant influence undoubt- 
edly is that of Delacroix. Baudelaire’s enthusiasm for the work of the 
artist whom he proclaimed the most original of all painters, his admira- 
tion for the artist himself, and the readiness with which he accepted 
Delacroix’s ideas and theories as he became familiar with them, combine 
to make this influence all-pervasive. It is a question not so much of 
finding precise parallels—although these exist—as of realizing that 
Baudelaire’s whole approach to art is colored by his preoccupation with 
the painting and the mind of Delacroix. It is an influence, too, that con- 
tinues throughout Baudelaire’s work, shaped and modified by other in- 
fluences and most of all by Baudelaire’s own thought, but still keeping 
the place of honor. 

The influence of Diderot and of Stendhal is less pervasive, less durable, 

but at a certain moment—in the Salons of 1845 and 1846—more direct, 
more precise. It should, however, be noted that in many cases it is diffi- 
cult, impossible indeed, to disentangle the threads of these three in- 
fluences. The opinions of Diderot, Stendhal, and Delacroix, dissimilar 
in some respects, converge in others. Moreover, Stendhal was a reader 
‘and admirer of Diderot, as was Delacroix of both Diderot and Stendhal, 
so that there is a whole cross-play of influences at work. But in many 
cases the verbal resemblances are so strong as to leave no doubt; in 
others Baudelaire is definitely siding with one of the three against 
another, as when with Delacroix against Diderot he defends allegory, 
or with Stendhal against Delacroix glorifies the artistic possibilities of 
modern life. 

Diderot’s influence on Baudelaire has been discussed by M. Jean 
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Pommier in two recent articles.' It is an influence which seems to me 
essentially suggestive; one has the impression that Diderot has put into 
Baudelaire’s mind a number of ideas which he does not borrow directly 
or accept entirely, but works over in his own mind, where they meet and 
are modified by other ideas, and are developed and colored by Baude- 
laire’s own originality. Baudelaire’s chief debt to Diderot is evident less 
in specific passages and ideas, than in the tone of his Salons, and more 
than that in his whole critical attitude, with its forthrightness, its frank- 
ness, its exasperations, and its enthusiasms. Baudelaire is more peremp- 
tory, more categorical, more consistent in his critical judgment than 
Diderot, but he is indisputably of his company. 

The influence of Stendhal on Baudelaire is more definite, more clearly 
marked. It can be pinned down to chapter and verse, in certain cases 
indeed to verbal resemblances so close that they must be classed as 
plagiarism. The influence, as in the case of Diderot, is most marked in 
the early Salons; but certain ideas, first suggested by Stendhal, are of 
primary importance all through Baudelaire’s criticism.” 

Baudelaire was evidently reading Stendhal in the years just preceding 
the publication of his first critical articles. He begins a letter (of 1843) to 
Sainte-Beuve: “Stendhal a dit quelque part ceci, ou 4 peu prés: J’écris 
pour une dizaine d’4mes que je ne verrai peut-étre jamais, mais que 
j'adore, sans les avoir vues.’* 

Reminiscences of Stendhal appear in practically all the articles that 
Baudelaire published in 1845 and 1846. Champfleury, reviewing the 
Salon de 1845, wrote: ““M. Baudelaire-Dufays est hardi comme Diderot, 
moins le paradoxe; il a beaucoup d’allures, de ressemblances avec 
Stendhal” (Corsaire-Satan, 27 mai 1845). Many years later Champfleury 
asserted, not without a touch of malice, that Baudelaire at one time 
destroyed all the copies of the Salon he could lay his hands on, “sans 
doute par crainte de certains rapports d’idées avec Heine et Stendhal.’’* 
Without going so far as Champfleury, a reader of the Salon can hardly 
fail to be aware that Baudelaire had read his Stendhal to advantage. 

There is first of all his constant emphasis on originality. Here, how- 


1 J. Pommier, “Les Salons de Diderot et leur influence au xrx® siécle: Baudelaire et le 
Salon de 1846,’’ Revue des Cours et Conférences, 37e année, 2e série (1936), 289-305, 437- 
452. 

* | have used the following abbreviations for works frequently quoted: C.Z.: Baudeiaire, 
Curiosités esthétiques, 6d. J. Crépet (Paris: Conard, 1923); A.R.: Baudelaire, Art Roman- 
tique, éd. J. Crépet (Paris: Conard, 1925); H.P.J.: Stendhal, Histoire de la peinture en 
Italie, éd. P. Arbelet (Paris: Champion, 1924). 

* Baudelaire, Correspondance, éd. Y. G. Le Dantec (Paris: Nouvelle Revue Francaise) 
1 (1933), 17. 

* Champfleury, Souvenirs et Portraits de jeunesse (Paris: Dentu, 1872), p. 137. 
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ever, we have to reckon also with the influence of Delacroix.’ Then in 
the conclusion of the Salon, Baudelaire glorifies the heroism of modern 
life, and expresses for the first time his often repeated wish for the coming 
of a painter who should see and utilize its epic quality, discern the poetry 
in cravats and well-polished boots. Here Baudelaire is diverging sharply 
from Delacroix, and following Stendhal’s plea, in his chapter Qu’arriver.- 
t-il du beau moderne? et quand arrivera-t-il? (H.P.I., m, 155-157), for 
painters who will stop copying Apollos, and devote themselves to the 
beau moderne. The idea is only touched on here; it was to be developed in 
the Salon de 1846. The Salon de 1845 is much more conventional in its 
structure, less broad and theoretical than the later Salons. Theories are 
implied rather than expressed, but the emphasis on originality and the 
plea for the beau moderne are conspicuous. Except for this last, it is not 
so much the ideas of Stendhal as his attitude, his tone, that we find in 
1845; a decisive, authoritative, uncompromising tone, utterly independ- 
ent, ready to startle and shock, and not without a flavor of impertinence. 
One need only compare such brief incisive sentences as: “Tout ce qui 
plait a une raison de plaire” (C.Z., p. 6) and “Que dans ce qui plait 
nous ne pouvons estimer que ce qui nous plait” (H.P.J., 1, 256); ‘“‘M. 
Delacroix est décidément le peintre le plus original des temps antiques 
et des temps modernes” (C.Z., p. 7), and “Nous n’avons que faire des 
beautés antiques” (H.P.J., 11, 115). 

Before going on to the Salon de 1846, where Stendhal’s influence is 
at its height, I should like to consider briefly two of Baudelaire’s contri- 
butions to periodicals in the early months of 1846. In the Choix de 
Maximes consolantes sur lamour* the influence of De L’ Amour, which 
next to the Histoire de la Peinture en Italie is the work of Stendhal’s 
which Baudelaire most often quotes, is very apparent. Baudelaire refers 
directly to Stendhal twice: “Sans nier les coups de foudre, ce qui est im- 
possible,—voyez Stendhal (De l’Amour, livre 1, chapitre xxiii),”’ and 
(in a note to cristallisation) ‘Nous savons que tous nos lecteurs ont lu le 
Stendhal.’’® One could say that the Choix de Maximes consolantes is an 
autobiographical fragment by a close reader of De l’Amour. The ideas 


-on the “signes physiognomiques,” “l’homme du Nord et l’homme du 


5 Compare for example:‘‘Chaque artiste devrait voir la nature 4 sa maniére”’ (HPI. 1, 
168), and: “le beau est partout et ... chaque homme non seulement le voit, mais doit 
absolument le rendre 4 sa maniére” (Delacroix, Journal (Paris: Plon, 1932], 11, 395). It is 
worth noting that Delacroix was an enthusiastic reader of the Histoire de la Peinture en 
Italie, as a note in the article on Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment shows (Delacroix, Euvres 
littéraires [Paris: Crés, 1923], 11, 222). 

® Corsaire-Satan, 3 mars 1846, signed Baudelaire-Dufays. 

7 Journaux intimes, 6d. Van Béver (Paris: Crés, 1919), p. 117. 8 Ibid., p. 26. 
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Midi,” the passage on the smallpox, and that on Don Juan’ are all in- 
spired by Stendhal.'° 

One can, I think, go further, and see as the motif of these pages an 
attempt at a cristallisation™ of Jeanne Duval. Certainly it is curious to 
note how many of the traits which Baudelaire cites as material for 
cristallisation™ are those of Jeanne Duval: thinness, ugliness, stupidity, 
extravagance, unfaithfulness—all qualities of the “‘Vénus noire.” Indeed, 
the Choix de Maximes seems to me interesting above all for its auto- 
biographical value; the process of cristallisation may afford at Jeast a 
part explanation of Baudelaire’s long faithfulness to Jeanne Duval. But 
these pages also furnish additional evidence of Baudelaire’s preoccupa- 
tion with Stendhal at this period. 

The Conseils aux jeunes littérateurs, published a few weeks later," also 
has a flavor of Stendhal—but rather in its form and tone than in its 
ideas. The short chapters with their headings, Du Bonheur et du Guignon 
dans les débuts, De l Ereintage, and so on, as well as the trenchant, cate- 
gorical tone, recall Stendhal, though the content seems to come from 
Baudelaire’s own experience. 

But it is in the Salon de 1846 that Stendhal’s influence is at its zenith. 
Far and away the most original work of Baudelaire’s up to this time, it 
nevertheless owes much to Delacroix, something to Diderot, as well as 
other minor debts; yet the most tangible influence is that of Stendhal. 
Baudelaire’s very choice of words is significant. His later criticism is 
centered round the word imagination, and all that it has come to imply 
for him, which culminates in the great hymn to the imagination of the 
Salon de 1859. But in the Salon de 1846 the word imagination is used 
rarely, and with a limited significance; the key-word is the one so dear 
to Stendhal, idéal. The key to the development of Baudelaire’s critical 
vision and theory in the intervening thirteen years is to be found, one 
might say, in the passage from idéal to imagination. 

Stendhal’s influence on the Salon de 1846 is visible in many ways; first 
of all in the construction of the Salon, with its short chapters and brief, 
often audacious titles. Baudelaire’s: Qu’est-ce que le romantisme? A quoi 
bon la critique? De M. Ary Scheffer et des singes du sentiment. Pourquoi 
la sculpture est ennuyeuse. De Vidéal et du modéle. De l’héroisme de la vie 

* Ibid., pp. 118, 119-121, 128. 

10 De PAmour, éd. D. Muller and P. Jourda (Paris: Champion 1926), 1, 53, 73-74; n, 
123 ff. 

1 Tt is hardly necessary to recall Stendhal’s definition of cristallisation (De l’A mour, 1, 
20): “Ce que j’appelle cristallisation, c’est l’opération de l’esprit, qui tire de tout ce qui se 
présente la découverte que l’objet aimé a de nouvelles perfections.”” 


1 Journaux intimes, pp. 120-127. 
13 [Esprit public, 15 avril 1846, signed Baudelaire Dufays. A.R. pp. 267-278. 
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moderne. (Salon de 1846, chs. ii, i, xiii, xvi, vii, xviii) are plainly inspired 
by Stendhal’s Ce que c’est que le romantisme. (Racine et Shakespeare, 
ch. iii), Comment l’emporter sur Raphaél? Lequel a raison? Nous n’avons 
que faire des vertus antiques. De l’idéal moderne. Qu’arrivera-t-il du beau 
moderne? et quand arrivera-t-il? (H.P.I., chs. ci, civ, cviii, cxix, cxxxiii). 
the tone, as I have already suggested in connection with the Salon de 
1845, is often close to that of Stendhal, categorical], incisive, shaded 
with impertinence. 

The resemblances with Stendhal are especially numerous and close in 
thice chapters, the second, seventh, and eighteenth. The second chapter, 
Qu’est-ce que le romantisme?, has as its fundamental idea that of Racine 
et Shakespeare, which Stendhal had prefigured in the Histoire de la 
Peinture en Italie, the work of Stendhal’s which Baudelaire seems to 
know best. He quotes Stendhal directly three times in the Salon (C.E., 
pp. 88, 90, 145), and all three quotations are from the Histoire de la 
Peinture en Italie. Except for the title and the word romantisme this 
chapter is indebted chiefly to three books of the Histoire (Livre tv, 
Du beau idéal antique; Livre v, Suite du beau antique; and Livre v1, Du 
beau idéal moderne), in which Stendhal develops his conception of the 
beau which varies with climate, with country, with government, and 
with epoch,and which should be analogous to the character of the times. 
After quoting Stendhal, “Il y a autant de beautés qu’il y a de maniéres 
habituelles de chercher le bonheur” (C.E., p. 90), Baudelaire continues: 


La philosophie du progrés explique ceci clairement; ainsi, comme il y a eu autant 
d’idéals qu’i ly a eu pour les peuples de fagons de comprendre la morale, l’amour, 
la religion, etc., le romantisme ne consistera pas dans une exécution parfaite, 
mais dans une conception analogue a la morale du siécle. . . . Il faut donc, avant 
tout, connaftre les aspects de la nature et les situations de l’homme, que les 
artistes du passé ont dédaignés ou n’ont pas connus” (C.E., p. 90). 


This summarizes Stendhal’s point of view, as expressed in various pas- 
sages, such as: “Ou prononcez que la beauté n’a rien de commun avec 
Vimitation de la nature ou convenez que, puisque la nature a changé, 
entre le beau antique et le beau moderne il doit y avoir une différence”’ 


(H.P.I., 1, 104). Baudelaire’s relating of color to romanticism is his own, 


but the opposition of the “Nord coloriste” to the “Midi naturaliste’’ 
recalls Stendhal’s theory of the influence of climates (H.P.I., u, 75, 
149).14 

The final chapter of the Salon de 1846, De l’héroisme de la vie moderne 


14 Many of Stendhal’s ideas were far from being original with him (here the debt to 
Cabanis is evident), but it seems unquestionable that it was from Stendhal that Baudelaire 
got them, 
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is likewise indebted to Stendhal. One of its early paragraphs is a sum- 
mary of Stendhal’s ideas on the beau antique: 


Qu’était-ce que cette grande tradition, si ce n’est l’idéalisation ordinaire et 
accoutumée de la vie ancienne; vie robuste et guerriére, état de défensive de 
chaque individu qui lui donnait l’habitude des mouvements sérieux, des attitudes 
majestueuses ou violentes. Ajoutez 4 cela la pompe publique qui se réfléchissait 
dans la vie privée. La vie ancienne représentait beaucoup; elle était faite surtout 
pour le plaisir des yeux, et ce paganisme journalier a merveilleusement servi 
les arts.” (C.E., p. 196; cf. H.P.J., 11, 105-109 and passim.) 


The last sentence of the definition of beauty on the next page, ‘“‘L’élé- 
ment particulier de chaque beauté vient des passions, et, comme nous 
avons nos passions particuliéres, nous avons notre beauté.” (C.E., p. 197) 
echoes Stendhal’s chapter cxv, Que la beauté antique est incompatible 
avec les passions modernes. A large part of the chapter treats of one of 
Baudelaire’s favorite aspects of the beau moderne, modern clothes, on 
which Stendhal only touches: “Toute la distinction des conditions, 
nuance si essentielle au bonheur d’aujourd’hui, est presque dans la 
maniére de porter les vétements. Or, il ya mouvement, nous sommes 
hors des arts du dessin; il y a vétement, donc il n’y a plus de sculpture” 
(H.P.I., 1m, 139). But the fundamental thought of the chapter, “‘il y a 
un élément nouveau, qui est la beauté moderne” (C.E., p. 201), is Sten- 
dhal’s. 

It isin the chapter De l’idéal et du modéle that Baudelaire’s borrowings 
are most direct; the incorrigible plagiarist Stendhal is tarred with his 
own brush. At the beginning of the chapter Baudelaire discusses color 
and line, and remarks that “le dessin du grand dessinateur doit résumer 
Vidéal et le modéle” (C.EZ., p. 141), which recalls Stendhal’s “les grands 
artistes en faisant un dessin peu chargé font presque de l’idéal” (H.P.I., 
11, 97). Baudelaire then touches on an idea which he had already de- 
veloped in connection with Delacroix, the relation of memory to art; 
“V’imitation exacte gate le souvenir,”’ he says with an echo of Stendhal’s 
“Une telle imitation efit g4té le souvenir touchant qu’Adrien gardait 
de son ami” (H.P.J., 11, 93). From here on he borrows shamelessly from 
some ten pages of Stendhal (H.P.J., 1, 88-98, end of Suite du beau 
antique). He says: “Il y a de ces misérables peintres, pour qui la moindre 
verrue est une bonne fortune” (C.E., p. 142); Stendhal had written: 
“fa moindre verrue est saisie comme une bonne fortune” (H.P./., 11, 
92). Baudelaire’s next paragraph: ‘“‘Trop particulariser ou trop général- 
iser empéchent également le souvenir; 4 l’Apollon du Belvédére et au 
Gladiateur je préfére |’Antinoiis, car |’Antinoiis est ]’idéal du charmant 
Antinoiis,” summarizes Stendhal’s chapter Du style dans le portrait 
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(H.P.I., 11, 91-93), which compares the Apollo and the Antinous. Two 
pages later Baudelaire’s imitation becomes flagrant plagiarism: 


La premiére qualité d’un dessinateur est donc ]’étude lente et sincére de son 
modéle. Il faut non seulement que l’artiste ait une intuition profonde du ca- 
ractére du modéle, mais encore qu’il le généralise quelque peu, qu’il exagére 
volontairement quelques détails pour augmenter la physionomie et rendre son 
expression plus claire. 

Il est curieux de remarquer, que guidé par ce principe—que le sublime doit 
fuir les détails,—l’art pour se perfectionner revient vers son enfance.—Les pre- 
miers artistes aussi n’exprimaient pas les détails. Toute la différence, c’est qu’en 
faisant tout d’une venue les bras et les jambes de leurs figures, ce n’étaient pas 
eux qui fuyaient les détails, mais les détails qui les fuyaient; car pour choisir j| 
faut posséder (C.E., p. 144). 

L’artiste sublime doit fuir les détails; mais voila l’art qui, pour se perfection- 
ner, revient 4 son enfance. Les premiers sculpteurs aussi n’exprimaient pas les 
détails. Toute la différence c’est qu’en faisant tout d’une venue les bras et les 
jambes de leurs figures, ce n’étaient pas eux qui fuyaient les détails, c’étaient les 
détails qui les fuyaient.—Remarquez que pour choisir il faut posséder; l’auteur 
d’Antinoiis a développé davantage les détails qu’il a gardés. Il a surtout aug- 
menté leur physionomie, et rendu leur expression plus claire (H.P.I., 11, 94-95). 


Part of one sentence changes place; otherwise, except for the slightest of 
verbal changes, Baudelaire is simply copying Stendhal. The chapter ends 
with a direct quotation from Stendhal, introduced thus: ‘“Tout ce que 
je pourrais dire de plus sur les idéals me parait inclus dans un chapitre 
de Stendhal, dont le titre est aussi clair qu’insolent” (C.E., pp. 144-145). 
This is the chapter Comment l’emporter sur Raphaél? which Baudelaire 
quotes in full. 

It is difficult to judge how conscious Baudelaire’s plagiarism was. 
Did he deliberately copy Stendhal’s page, using the direct quotation at 
the end as a red herring? Or had he copied the page earlier and finding it 
among his notes used it without remembering that it was Stendhal’s? 
Or had the page stamped itself upon his memory with such accuracy 
that he could reproduce it with only the slightest of verbal changes? 
The answer is perhaps to be found in Baudelaire’s description, so largely 


_ autobiographical, of Samuel Cramer in La Fanfarlo: 


Un des travers les plus naturels de Samuel était de se considérer comme |’égal 
de ceux qu’il avait su admirer; aprés une lecture passionnée d’un beau livre, sa 
conclusion involontaire était: voila qui est assez beau pour étre de moi!—et de 
la a penser: c’est donc de moi,— il n’y a que l’espace d’un tiret.'* 


% This article had already been sent to PMLA when the same parallel was pointed out 
in an article by Jean Pommier, “Un Plagiat de Baudelaire,” Bulletin de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Strasbourg, mai-juin 1937. 

16 Baudelaire, Les Paradis artificiels, La Fanfarlo, éd. J. Crépet (Paris, Conard, 1928), 
p. 238. 
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Baudelaire’s debt to Stendhal in these early critical works is very 
great, reaching the point of plagiarism in the Salon de 1846, as I have 
just shown. The general tone, the structure, the ideas on beauty, on 
romanticism, and on the ideal, and on other less important points, 
show how greatly Baudelaire was at this moment dominated by Sten- 
dhal. On the other hand, he seems untouched by Stendhal’s political and 
religious prejudices, and the utilitarian conception of art, its approxima- 
tion to the chasse au bonheur seem thoroughly alien to him. Baudelaire 
has far more technical knowledge than Stendhal, he also sees as Stendhal 
never did. He is a much surer and more catholic critic, with almost im- 
peccable taste and judgment. At this stage his ideas are Jess codrdinated, 
less systematized, but they have an informing poetic quality which 
Stendhal lacks. A sentence of the Salon de 1846 seems to indicate admir- 
ably both what Baudelaire owed to Stendhal and what he added to him: 
“Qui dit romantisme dit art moderne,—c’est-a-dire intimité, spiritualité, 
couleur, aspiration vers l’infini, exprimées par tous Jes moyens que con- 
tiennent les arts” (C.EZ., pp. 90-91). The assimilation of romanticism 
to modernity is Stendhal’s; the definition of its qualities is Baudelaire’s. 

After 1846 Baudelaire’s enthusiasm for Stendhal waned somewhat. 

There are a few passing mentions of him; and the article De l’essence du 
rire (published in 1857, but probably composed earlier) recalls certain of 
Stendhal’s ideas, expressed first in the Histoire de la Peinture en Italie 
(1, 183) and later in Racine et Shakespeare. But where Baudelaire shows 
most plainly both how Stendhal’s influence lasted, and how it narrowed 
down, is in the Peintre de la vie moderne (published in 1863, but written 
about 1859). The main thread of Baudelaire’s thought, on which a 
wealth of supplementary ideas are hung, is that of “la beauté passagére, 
fugace, de la vie présente . . . la modernité” (A.R., p.110). In his first 
chapter Baudelaire emphasizes the duality of beauty, composed of an 
eternal, unchanging element, and a relative, changeable element—an 
idea which we have seen developed in the chapter De l’héroisme de la vie 
moderne of the Salon de 1846. There is no better proof of the way in 
which these ideas were associated in Baudelaire’s mind with Stendhal 
than the way in which Stendhal’s name immediately appears: 
C’est pourquoi Stendhal, esprit impertinent, taquin, répugnant méme, mais dont 
les impertinences provoquent utilement la méditation, s’est rapproché de la 
vérité, plus que beaucoup d’autres, en disant que le Beau n’est que la promesse 
du bonheur. Sans doute cette définition dépasse le but; elle soumet beaucoup 
trop le beau a l’idéal infiniment variable du bonheur; elle dépouille trop leste- 
ment le beau de son caractére aristocratique; mais elle a le grand mérite de 
s’éloigner décidément de l’erreur des académiciens (A. R., p. 53). 


The passage shows, on the one hand, the permanency of Baudelaire’s 
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debt to Stendhal, and his own recognition of it; on the other hand it 
shows how far beyond Stendhal he had gone, how conscious he was of 
Stendhal’s limitations. “Esprit impertinent, taquin, répugnant méme”’: 
that aspect of Stendhal belongs to the past. But Stendhal’s definition of 
le Beau has kept its merits. It lacks the beautiful balance of Baudelaire’s 
own theory; it is not sufficiently aristocratic for him (here the influence 
of Poe is clearly shown): yet Baudelaire had never ceased to recognize 
its fundamental value. It would be going too far afield to analyze all 
the ideas in the Peintre de la vie moderne which have come to modify and 
enrich the original one; that would require a history of Baudelaire’s 
thought for some fifteen years. What is immediately worth pointing out 
is Baudelaire’s lasting debt to Stendhal, and at the same time the shaping 
and fusing of it with other ideas that has gradually taken place. With 
Stendhal, as with Diderot, whatever Baudelaire borrows is slowly worked 
into the unique pattern of his own thought. Like his Samuel Cramer, 
again: “‘I] était 4 la fois tous les artistes qu’il avait étudiés et tous les 
livres qu’il avait lus, et cependant, en dépit de cette faculté comédienne, 
restait profondément original.’’!” 
MARGARET GILMAN 
Bryn Mawr College 


17 Ibid., p. 240. 





XV 
WILKIE COLLINS AND THE WOMAN IN WHITE 


NSCRIBED on a tombstone in Kensal Green Cemetery are the 

following words: “In memory of Wilkie Collins, author of ‘The 
Woman in White’ and other works of fiction.” This inscription, written 
(as his will shows) by Collins himself, pays tribute to the book which 
probably stands highest among his works in the esteem of his readers. 

No other name is marked on that stone, but with Collins lies buried 
Caroline Elizabeth Graves,' who died in June, 1895, at 24 Newman 
Street, aged sixty-one, apparently the widow of a George Robert Graves.? 
After Mrs. Graves’s death Coilins’s grave was for a time under the care 
of Martha Rudd.* These two women, Mrs. Graves and Martha Rudd, 
had shared Collins’s bequest. To Mrs. Graves, Collins left his ‘‘gold studs 
and gold sleeve links” and some furniture, £200, and one moiety of the 
income from his estate; to Martha Rudd his watch and chain, £200, and 
a moiety of the income from his estate.* After the death of Mrs. Graves, 
her share of the income was to pass to “her daughter,”’ Elizabeth Har- 
riet. In the record of her marriage (dated early in 1878) Elizabeth Har- 
riet, called ‘“‘Harriette Elizabeth Laura Graves,” gave her age as 24, so 
that obviously she was born about 1854. The heroine of The Woman in 
White may, therefore, have been named after her. One cannot be entirely 
certain about her exact relationship to Collins: was she more than a foster 
daughter?® After the death of Martha Rudd, her moiety of the estate 
was to go to the three children whom Collins acknowledges as his own: 
Marian, born at 33 Balsover Street, Portland Place, July 4, 1869; Harriet 
Constance, born in the same place on May 14, 1871; William Charles, 
born at 10 Taunton Place, on December 25, 1874. Martha Rudd and her 
children, at least for some time after Collins’s death, passed under the 
name of Dawson.® 

In a biography of his father, the artist Millais, who was a friend of 


! Private information. ? Entry of death at Somerset House. 

3 Private information. 4 Wilkie Collins’s will. 

5 Unpublished portions of Dickens’s letters to Collins (written in 1861) apparently refer 
to the “Dutter’”’ and “the Dutter’s mama.” A distant relative of the family into which 
Elizabeth Harriet (incidentally, Harriet was the name of Collins’s mother) married men- 
tions “Wilkie Collins’s daughter.’’ An unpublished letter written by Collins in 1880 ap- 
pears to mention ‘“Mama.”’ Hall Caine, on the other hand, My Story (New York, 1909), 
p. 333, speaks of Collins’s “affectionate adopted daughter.” 

* The entry of the son’s birth gives his name as William Charles Collins Dawson, the 
mother’s name as Martha Dawson, formerly Rudd, the father’s name as William Dawson, 
and the father’s profession as Barrister at Law (Collins had received legal training at 
Lincoln’s Inn). “Martha Dawson”’ was the informant. 
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Wilkie Collins, John G. Millais declares that a scene in The Woman in 
W hite—the scene which Charles Dickens considered one of the two most 
dramatic descriptions he could recall’—was based on experience.® Ac- 
cording to Millais, as his father and Wilkie and Charles Collins were 
walking one night, they saw a beautiful young woman dressed in white 
approach, hesitate as if in distress, and walk on, to be followed by Wilkie 
Collins. Collins later told his companions that the young woman, from 
a good family, had fallen into the power of an unscrupulous man who 
had subjected her to threats and “mesmeric influences” of an alarming 
nature. Kate Dickens, who married Charles Collins, Wilkie’s brother, 
is said to have believed that it was the fugitive in white who afterwards 
lived with Collins.® If this belief was correct, the young woman was 
Caroline Elizabeth Graves, whose name is listed in London directories 
under the same address as Collins’s. It is noteworthy, if not especially 
significant, that The Fallen Leaves, one of Collins’s most daring books 
(and one which incurred considerable censure because of the Socialist 
hero’s befriending and finally marrying a girl of the streets), was ded- 
icated ‘“To Caroline.’’!” 

Though Millais’s attempt to connect fact and fiction should be re- 
garded with some skepticism, Collins’s emotional experience may have 
affected his writing. More than once he introduces a character whose 
allegiance in love is divided." The facts about his private life, hardly 
more than hinted at in print, must have been known in some circles. 
Not long after his death, when some friends proposed a memorial in his 
honor, in St. Paul’s, the Dean and the Chapter reported adversely, stat- 
ing that other than literary considerations had to be taken into account." 


It is no secret that Collins was fond of reading records of criminal 
cases,'* especially those written in French, and more than one commen- 
tator has mentioned casually that Collins derived from such a source 


? The Recollections of Sir Henry Dickens, K. C. (London, 1934), p. 54. 

8 The passage by Millais is quoted in S. M. Ellis’s Wilkie Collins, Le Fanu and Others 
(London, 1931), p. 27. *S. M. Ellis, op. cit., p. 28. 

10 In a letter to Louise Chandler Moulton, dated June 22, 1880, Collins speaks of his 
plan for continuing the story begun in The Fallen Leaves—a plan never to be carried out: 
“The married life—in the second part—will be essentially a happy life, in itself. But the 
outer influence of the world which surrounds this husband and wife—the world whose 
unchristian prejudices they have set at defiance—will slowly undermine their happiness 
and will, I fear, make the close of the story a sad one.” 

1 As in The Evil Genius and “Brother Griffith’s Story of a Plot in Private Life,” in The 
Queen of Hearts. 12 The Critic, April 12, 1890, p. 182. 

13 Some of the “Cases Worth Looking at,’”’ in My Miscellanies, were drawn from J. 
Peuchet’s Mémoires tirés des Archives de la Police de Paris (Paris, 1838). 
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suggestions for The Woman in White.“ The exact source, which seemingly 
has not been pointed out, was the celebrated case of Madame de Dou- 
hault, which Collins found discussed fully in Maurice Méjan’s Recueil 
des Causes Celebres . . . (second edition, Paris, 1808, etc.),“° a book in his 
own library. 

The relevant parts of this famous case may be briefly outlined: 
Adélaide-Marie-Rogres-Lusignan de Champignelles (1741-1817) was 
married in 1764 to the Marquis de Douhault, and became a widow in 
1787. Her father died in 1784. Madame de Douhault’s brother, M. de 
Champignelles, obtained as much of his father’s estate as he could, in- 
cluding some of the inheritance rightfully belonging to his mother and 
his sister. Of the mother’s hardships under altered circumstances, an- 
other sister, abbess of Montargis, had some knowledge, and urged her 
sister Madame de Douhault to recover for their mother some share of 
the paternal bequest. Madame de Douhault thereupon planned a trip 
to Paris and announced her plan both to her sister and to Madame de 
Polignac, a correspondent. During a visit to some friends she expressed 
misgivings about the proposed journey, but her friends succeeded in 
calming her temporarily. Near the end of December, 1787, she left 
Chazelet, accompanied by a coachman, a chambermaid, and a servant. 
She stopped at Orléans, where she usually lodged at the house of M. 
Dulude (or du Lude), a nephew and an heir. On this occasion Dulude 
refused to receive her and induced her to go to the house of M. de la 
Ronciére, a relative, whose mother had died suddenly eight days before 
at her son’s house, about four leagues distant from Orléans. On January 
15, 1788, on the eve of departing for Paris, Madame de la Ronciére 
invited Madame de Douhault to go for a drive along the banks of the 
Loire. Soon after taking a pinch of snuff given her by Madame de la 
Ronciére, Madame de Douhault suffered a violent headache which 
obliged her to return. Directly she fell into a deep slumber and was put 
to bed. 

Madame de Douhault remembered all these events clearly, but what 
happened subsequently at Orléans was as indistinct as the events in an 
evil dream. She believed that she slept for several days; she woke to find 
herself in the Salpétriére, under the name of Blainville. The supposed 
Madame de Douhault being dead, her estate was liquidated by M. de 
Champignelles and her heirs. 

The correspondence of Madame de Douhault was for a time inter- 
cepted, but in June, 1789, by means of a woman whose favor she had 

4 See, for example, Hall Caine’s My Story (New York, 1909), p. 329. 


% The chief details may be found in m, 5 ff., “Affaire de Madame de Douhault’’; v1, 
5-92, “Suite de L’Affaire de Madame de Douhault.”’ 
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won she succeeded in sending a letter to Madame de Polignac, and 
through Madame de Polignac’s agency regained her liberty. 

Une surveillante recut l’ordre de lui remettre ses habits, dont l’indication était 
écrite sur un papier, et Madame de Douhault reprit son déshabillé blanc, le 
linge et les poches qu’elle avait en entrant 4 la Salpétriére. 


Madame de Polignac and her friends recognized Madame de Douhault; 
in fact, nobody at Versailles questioned her identity. When she went to 
the chateau at Champignelles, she was recognized by her own former 
domestics as well as by other people. The elaborate system of intrigue 
and defamation and the ingenious machinations by which Madame de 
Douhault’s brother sought to discredit her attempt to regain her rightfu! 
status need not be reviewed here.’* The case dragged on for years. To 
her cause the son of a former member of her household, an advocate 
named Delorme, with whom Madame de Douhault lived for a time, in 
vain devoted his talent and his fortune.!” 

Obviously Collins took from the story of Madame de Douhault the 
idea for Count Fosco’s plot, to rob Laura of her property by destroying 
her identity. Fosco and Sir Percival carry out the plan by burying Anne 
Catherick, Laura’s half-sister, as Laura, and substituting Laura for 
Anne at the asylum from which Anne had escaped—details which Collins 
added to make his narrative more logical. Laura’s instinctive dread of 
spending a night at her aunt’s house in London, on her journey towards 
Cumberland, may correspond to Madame de Douhault’s misgivings, 
though a novelist’s foreshadowing needs no such explanation. Laura’s 
imperfect memory of the events which preceded her trip to the asylum 
is possibly a bit more reminiscent of the French case. Finally, one won- 
ders whether Madame de Douhault’s “‘déshabillé blanc” did not suggest 
the detail from which the novel derives its title,’* in spite of Millais’s 
story. To be sure, women in white are strangers neither to fiction nor to 
legend."® 

16 A brief resumé of the case may be found in Larousse’s Grand Dictionnaire universel du 
XIX* Siécle (Paris, 1870), v1, 1157. 

17 Tn an address to the Emperor in later years, Madame de Douhault is made to say: 
“J’ai soixante-six ans, j’existe au milieu de trente millions d’individus; et tous les rapports 
qui meliaient a la société sont brisés! Je ne suis civilement ni fille, ni épouse, ni Francaise, 
ni étrangére!’’ She finally died in wretched circumstances. 

18 The choice of title was difficult. Collins explains that he smoked an entire case of 
cigars before finding a suitable title. Chewing the end of his last cigar, he looked at the 
North Foreland Lighthouse and thus addressed the building: “You are ugly and stiff and 
awkward . . . as stiff and as weird as my white woman. White woman!—woman in white! 
The title, by Jove!” The story is told in an article in The World, Dec. 26, 1877, pp. 4-6 

19 For a discussion of the White Lady of Avenel, a character in Scott’s Monastery, and 
several legendary white ladies, see Coleman O. Parsons, “Association of the White Lady 
with Wells,” Folk-Lore, xitv (September, 1933), 295-305. 
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The use of a legal case may have influenced the form of the narrative.”° 
In the first chapter of The Woman in White Collins explains: ‘‘The story 
here presented will be told by more than one pen, as the story of an 
offence against the laws is told in Court by more than one person. . . .”” 
Thus a section of the story is related by the character whose testimony 
seems most pertinent; at the same time this character, like the speakers 
in The Ring and the Book, reveals a good deal of himself. An early 
reviewer pointed out that since each witness tells only what he knows, 
his ignorance piques the reader’s curiosity." 

In his introductory remarks to Basil Collins called the novel and the 
play “twin-sisters in the family of Fiction,” the one ‘‘a drama narrated” 
and the other “a drama acted.” In a dramatic novel like The Woman in 
White every incident is necessarily planned with care. One inconsistency 
of time in the first edition, subsequently corrected, did escape the 
author.” In a dramatic novel, too, fatalism is often prominent. Dreams, 
a favorite subject with an author himself susceptible to weird dreams, 
foreshadow important events: The letter warning Laura against mar- 
riage with Sir Percival (Chapter x1 of the first part) contains an account 
of an ominous dream. Before departing on the journey that ended at 
the asylum, Laura has bad dreams. More important is the dream of 
Marian Halcombe (Chapter vi in the second epoch) in which she sees 
Walter Hartright escaping pestilence, shipwreck, and other perils; the 
dream ends with the prophetic vision of Hartright at a tomb—as events 
are to prove, the tomb of Anne Catherick. And Anne Catherick herself 
enters the story like a figure in a vision: 


There, in the middle of the broad, bright highroad—there, as if it had that 
moment sprung out of the earth or dropped from the heaven—stood the figure of 
a solitary Woman, dressed from head to foot in white garments, her face bent in 
grave inquiry on mine, her hand pointing to the dark cloud over London, as I 
faced her. 


*© According to The World (loc. cit.), Collins had been asked to take up a case of wrong- 
ful imprisonment in an asylum. His short story “Fatal Fortune” deals with such a theme, 
which also interested Charles Reade. See Readiana (London, 1883), pp. 113-126. 

*t The Times, October 30, 1860, p. 6. 

2 The Times, loc.cit., pointed out that Collins was “‘a whole fortnight out of his reckoning. 
... We could easily show that Lady Glyde could not have left Blackwater Park before 
the 9th or 10th of August.”’ The fact that Dickens and the readers of All the Year Around 
did not observe the error, The Times adds, is a tribute to Collins’s narrative skill. Collins 
acknowledged the error in a letter to his publisher, commenting, however, that “‘Shake- 
speare has made worse mistakes—that is one comfort, and readers are not critics who 
test an emotional book by . . . rules of arithmetic, which is a second consolation. Neverthe- 
less we will set it right the first opportunity. . . .”” The letter is quoted in Edward Marston’s 
After Work (London, 1904), p. 85. 
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And thus she disappears: 

So the ghostly figure which has haunted these pages, as it haunted my life, goes 
down into the impenetrable gloom. Like a shadow she first came to me in the 
loneliness of the night. Like a shadow she passes away in the loneliness of the 
dead. 

The plot having been conceived, certain characters were essential. As 
Collins once explained,” a victim can hardly exist without a villain, and 
because the crime was too ingenious for an English villain, the author 
chose a foreigner. Since Collins had visited Italy in his boyhood, his 
choice of an Italian was natura]. Moreover, Italy was the home of such 
organizations as “The Brotherhood.” Fosco’s tool, Sir Percival, was 
necessarily a “weak shabby villain.” 

To Count Fosco, justly regarded as Collins’s greatest achievement in 
characterization, Collins gave a Falstaffian physique, because, he said, 
of the popular notion that a fat man could hardly be villainous. He 
accounted for Fosco’s pets thus: “I knew a man who loved canaries, and 
I had known boys who loved white mice, and I thought the mice running 
about Fosco while he meditated on his schemes would have a fine effect. 
Fosco’s devotion to his pets, like Long John Silver’s fondness for his 
parrot, is a humanizing touch. To be sure, there are harsher qualities 
behind the Count’s kindness: “The Count lit a cigarette, went back to 
the flowers in the window, and puffed little jets of smoke at the leaves, 
in a state of the deepest anxiety about killing the insects.”’ Collins 
attributed to Fosco some of his own tastes and interests—for example. 
knowledge of the arts, fondness for Italian opera and good cooking. 
cosmopolitanism, criticism of English ways. His kind of humor is an 
apt vehicle for Fosco’s egoistic gusto and self-assertive banter. Collins's 
admiration for Napoleon led him to attribute to Fosco the physica! 
appearance of that dramatic character. There is something grandiose, 
too, in Fosco’s savoir-faire, his skill in intrigue, his virtuosity in decep- 
tion, his knowledge of human nature. So convincing is the portrait that 
one foreigner considered himself the pattern for Fosco, as Collins relates: 


He naturally insisted on receiving satisfaction for this insult, leaving the choice 
of swords or pistols to me as the challenged person. Information, on which he 
could rely, had assured him that I meditated a journey to Paris early in the 
ensuing week. A hostile meeting might, under such circumstances, be easi!) 
arranged. His letter ended with these terrible words: “J’attendrai Monsieur 
Vilkie [sic] avec deux temoins 4 la gare.” Arriving at Paris, I looked for my 
honorable opponent. But one formidable person presented himself whom I could 
have wounded with pleasure—the despot who insisted on examining my lug- 
gage. 

% The World, loc. cit. 

% From “Reminiscences of a Story-Teller,”’ The Universal Review, 1, 182-192. 
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Marian Halcombe writes of Fosco: “The one weak point in that man’s 

iron character is the horrible admiration he feels for me.’’ Fosco says of 
Marian: 
With that woman for my friend I would snap these fingers of mine at the world. 
... This grand creature—I drink her health in my sugar-and-water—this grand 
creature, who stands in the strength of her love and her courage, firm as a rock, 
between us two and that poor, flimsy, pretty blonde wife of yours—this magnifi- 
cent woman, whom I admire with all my soul. ... 


Readers have always shared Fosco’s admiration. The Woman in White 
inspired several letters from bachelors who expressed their wish to marry 
the original of Marian.” Next to Fosco she is Collins’s most memorable 
character. 

In comparison with Fosco and Marian, Laura and Walter do seem 
rather colorless—virtuous enough but less interesting than some minor 
figures: Professor Pesca, Italian teacher of languages, as eccentric as 
Gabriele Rossetti (at one time perhaps the best-known teacher of Italian 
in London; and, by the way, a member of the Carbonari in his youth, as 
Pesca was of “The Brotherhood”’), important at the beginning and 
towards the end of the novel; Mr. Gilmore, whose professional and 
individual oddities are well sketched; Philip Fairlie, a delightfully self- 
centered hypochondriac (doubtless partly inspired by the author’s occa- 
sional irritations and drawn con amore)—‘“nothing but a bundle of 
nerves dressed up to look like a man.”’ Nor can one forget Mrs. Cather- 
ick, atoning for an unconventional past by a respectability which rejoices 
at the clergyman’s bow. The Dickensian touch, slight in most of these 
characters, is more marked in one or two of the servants. 

When all is said, it is as a story that The Woman in White has most 
interest. It was the story-tellers—Scott and Cooper and Dumas—that 
Collins cared for most among novelists; and he usually chose to write in 
an unadorned style, relishing most such prose as that of Byron’s letters. 
Since Collins himself belongs among the great story-tellers rather than 
among the great novelists, The Woman in White well opens with this 
thrilling sentence: “This is the story* of what a Woman’s patience can 
endure, and what a Man’s resolution can achieve.” 

Crype K. Hyper 

University of Kansas 


% The World, loc. cit. % The italics are mine. 

















XVI 
JAMES JOYCE: A STUDY IN WORDS 


In the beginning was the Word ... 
HE writings of Joyce show a progression from an early interest in 
words through a mature use of them to the excessive fondness of 
old age. In spite of variation from one work to another, the development 
is not always consistent and steady; sometimes there is a reversion to a 
former phase, sometimes an advance into a future phase. The direction, 
however, is unmistakable. 

Joyce’s writings give themselves readily to such analysis, because 
Stephen Dedalus, “the unnamed narrator of the first three studies in 
Dubliners,’ the chief character in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, as also of Ulysses,’ is James Joyce recollected in tranquility. The 
danger of indiscriminately identifying even an autobiographical char- 
acter with its creator is obvious. Usually the author and the character, 
although two aspects of the same personality, are still two aspects. In 
words, however, it is not only unwarrantable to distinguish the expe- 
riences of the two, it is impossible. Joyce has transformed his life into his 
art, and, since far and away the most revered thing in his life is the Word, 
he has put into his art not only his use of words but also his experiences 
with them and his speculations on these experiences. 

In early childhood, when Stephen was being taught the law of the 
apology, words already formed patterns in his mind. 


His mother said: 

—O, Stephen will apologise. 

Dante said: 

—O, if not, the eagles will come and pull out his eyes.— 
Pull out his eyes, 
Apologise, 
Apologise, 
Pull out his eyes. 


Apologise, 
Pull out his eyes, 
Pull out his eyes, 
Apologise.* 
Stephen’s reaction is primarily to sound. This is probably true for 
most of us. Words begin as sounds and end as symbols. While we are 


1 Frank Budgen, James Joyce and the Making of ULYSSES, (New York, 1934), p. 57.— 
Cf. Dubliners (New York, 1926), Introduction by Padraic Colum, pp. viii-ix. 
* New York, 1928. ® New York, 1934. * Portrait, p. 2. 
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growing into articulation, gradually the representative quality of words 
supersedes in importance their significance as sound. We cease to trouble 
ourselves about their success as echoes, and speak, as Sedan O’Faolain 
says, “not so much in words as by means of words.’’* But this boy con- 
tinued to be sensitive to their sound, to find in them experiences that 
shed light on their accepted, dictionary meaning, and to enrich their 
meaning with the color of his own personality. 

At first they stir his memory: “‘That was a belt round his pocket. And 
belt was also to give a fellow a belt.’® A boy at Clongowes is called the 
prefect’s suck, and Stephen ponders: 


Suck was a queer word ... But the sound was ugly. Once he had washed his 
hands in the lavatory of the Wicklow Hotel and his father had pulled the stopper 
up by the chain after and the dirty water went down through the hole in the 
basin. And when it had all gone down slowly the hole in the basin had made a 
sound like that: suck. Only louder.’ 


And a little later, baffled by the equivocal attitude of his school-fellows 
to kissing one’s mother, Stephen remembers: “His mother put her lips 
on his cheek; her lips were soft and they wetted his cheek; and they made 
a tiny little noise: kiss.’’* 

The sounds of words fascinate the future artist before they breed in 
him emotions. The prefect of studies is called Dolan, and to Stephen, 
fresh from a “hot burning stinging tingling” encounter with him, “‘it was 
like the name of a woman who washed clothes.’”’* 

As the boy grows older, words come to fill him with strange sensations. 
The age of the narrator in the first stories of Dubliners is not clear, so 
that one cannot correlate exactly his reactions there with those in the 
Portrait, but the same preoccupation is recorded: 


Every night as I gazed up at the window I said softly to myself the word 
paralysis. It had always sounded strangely in my ears, like the word gnomon in 
the Euclid and the word simony in the Catechism.® 


Similar thoughts and feelings move the boy throughout his adoles- 
cence. It is noteworthy, however, that his artistic yearnings are almost 
completely submerged during one phase of his religious experience. In 
all the section of the Portrait describing Stephen during the retreat, there 
is only a single remark on a single word,'® and that comes so near the 
beginning of the retreat that it seems to be no more than an isolated 
instance of perseveration. The incubus of sin crushes every impulse of 
the artist, stifling, shrivelling. “His soul traversed a period of desolation 


§ Sen O’Faoldin, “The Cruelty and Beauty of Words,” Virginia Quarterly Review, tv 
(April, 1928), 221. ® Portrait, p. 3. 1 Tbid., p. 6. 8 Thid., p. 11. 
® Tbid., p. 60. * Dubliners, p. 7. 10 Portrait, pp. 126-127. 
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in which the sacraments themselves seemed to have turned into dried 
up sources.’ Only after the deflation of his emotional religiosity, in- 
duced in him by the retreat, does Stephen the “fearful jesuit,”? as he 
was later to be called, give way to Dedalus the artist. After a violent 
swing toward faith, there is an equally violent rebound in the direction 
of disbelief, and Stephen passes “beyond the challenge of the sentries 
who had stood as guardians of his boyhood and had sought to keep him 
among them that he might be subject to them and serve their ends.’ 

With his entry into the university Stephen gives full rein to his artistic 
inclinations. He plays on words as on the strings of a delicate instrument, 
he listens intently for all the overtones, he lives almost exlusively in a 
world of word-sensations. 


He drew forth a phrase from his treasure and spoke it softly to himself: 

—A day of dappled seaborne clouds.— 

The phrase and the day and the scene harmonised in a chord. Words. Was it 
their colours? He allowed them to glow and fade, hue after hue: sunrise gold, the 
russet and green of apple orchards, azure of waves, the greyfringed fleece of 
clouds, No, it was not their colours: it was the poise and balance of the period 
itself. Did he then love the rhythmic rise and fall of words better than their asso- 
ciations of legend and colour? Or was it that, being as weak of sight as he was 
shy of mind, he drew less pleasure from the reflection of the glowing sensible 
world through the prism of a language manycoloured and richly storied than 
from the contemplation of an inner world of individual emotions mirrored per- 
fectly in a lucid supple periodic prose.“ 


The young artist is groping for the precise source of the power which 
words wield over him, but it eludes him. He can only foreknow as matter 
of fact that at various stages of his morning walks across the city the 
spirits of Hauptmann and Newman and Cavalcanti and Ibsen will rise 
in his soul, each with emotions after its kind. 

And now we come to a new phase in the development of Joyce. Grad- 
ually a mysterious unrest has seeped into his soul, poisoning his pleasure 
with disillusion. Words became “emptied of instantaneous sense until 
every mean shop legend bound his mind like the words of a spell and his 
soul shrivelled up sighing with age as he walked on in a lane of dead 
language.’’5 Slowly and vaguely the young Dedalus has become aware 
of an insufficiency in the language. He suffers the 


Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 


Accepted forms of expression no longer represent life for him fully. And 


" Tbid., p. 176. 12 Ulysses, p. 5. 3 Portrait, p. 191. 
4 Tbid., pp. 193-194. 8 Ibid., pp. 207-208. 
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the feeling is heightened by the fact that Stephen’s education in his 
most formative years had been steeped in a forgotten past. 


_.. it wounded him to think he would never be but a shy guest at the feast of the 
world’s culture and that the monkish learning in terms of which he was striving 
to forge out an esthetic philosophy, was held no higher by the age he lived in 
than the subtle and curious jargons of heraldry and falconry.'* 


Again the single word takes hold of him when he discusses with the 
English dean of studies the use of tundish. The young Irishman envies 
his instructor for having the tradition of English as a heritage while for 
himself it is only an acquisition. ‘““His language, so familiar and so for- 
eign,” Stephen considers, ‘will always be for me an acquired speech. I 
have not made or accepted the words. My voice holds them at bay. My 
soul frets in the shadow of his language.—’’”” 

Allowing for the adolescent tragedy with which the young man la- 
ments his fate, it is evident that Stephen, Joyce, did experience dissatis- 
faction with accepted forms of speech from an early period in his linguis- 
tic career. He himself probably never dreamt to what lengths that 
unrest would go. Nor could he have foreseen that he was himself to go 
through a process of growth in the language, of creation, and ultimately 
of dissolution. In the Portrait he is still moving in a world of conventional 
language. His interest in its words revolves chiefly about their onomat- 


opoeic associations and their effect upon his spirit. He is now, too, 
pondering the notion of an esthetic. He is groping toward the “‘system”’ 
that is to inform his art with a rigidity which finally undoes it. Closely 
allied to his speculations about words, Joyce’s theory of art dominates 
his use of them in his best work, Ulysses. 


... and the Word was with God... 


The Portrait describes Joyce’s linguistic childhood, in which he is 
gathering strength for Ulysses, the production of his manhood. Now 
Joyce has got, created anew, the Word “with Jehovah” (and is beginning 
to raise Cain with the language). 

In Ulysses, the epic of almost as many things as it has critics, Joyce 
is no longer fumbling. He has put into applied form the results of the 
dissatisfaction, the speculations, and the experiments with words which 
he went through during his nonage. The variety and the ubiquity of the 
application are unparalleled, and it is difficult to approach the work from 
any one point of view without becoming involved in a number of others. 
Unlike the Portrait, Ulysses does not present a neat, chronologically 
ordered development in words. The discussion, therefore, will break up 


8 Tbid., p. 209. 1” Tbid., p. 221. 
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and travel along various routes, finally to meet at a point beyond Ulysses, 
in Work in Progress.'8 

The first impression in Ulysses, no less than in Joyce’s former work, 
is his extreme care in the use of words. The more common variety of 
this precision has already appeared in his earlier writing. But in Ulysse; 
exactness becomes an obsession. A good instance is found in Bloom’s 
anticipation of his bath: ‘He foresaw his pale body reclined in it at full, 
naked, in a womb of warmth, oiled by scented melting soap, soft]; 
laved.’”* For liquidity and warmth and perfume and softness the English 
language could not have supplied a better word with which to end the 
sentence. The consideration that Javed is not in common use Joyce 
ignores. 

Joyce’s novelty resolves itself largely into two types, renovation and 
innovation. The former consists principally of a trick of usage which | 
shall call Elizabethanism. In Elizabethan literature, often a word of no 
lustre today is invested with a peculiar vitality, owing to the immediacy 
of the word in its older application. For us ‘bombastic circumlocution” 
is an abstract statement about high-flown redundancy. But Othello’s 
“bombast circumstance’ still enjoyed the freshness of a metaphor, and 
the “circumstance” became concrete by comparison with the materia! 
which went into cotton padding. Joyce, likewise, imposes on words of 
common currency a fresh lustre, usually the brilliance of their first years. 
By Elizabethanism, however, I mean no more, at present, than Joyce's 
use of words in such a sense or context as to throw upon them a stronger 
light than they ordinarily enjoy. 

Of this practice I find an example as far back as Joyce’s first volume 
of prose. In Dubliners he writes: “Imminent little drops of rain hung at 
the brim of his hat,’’' and, unobtrusively pushing a word back to an 
earlier, more concrete meaning, Joyce heightens its effectiveness. His 
usual practice is to reincarnate a word which today has become so ab- 
stract that it is applied almost exclusively to mental experiences—to 
give it body again. 

A still better instance occurs in the use of a word so common today 
that even the trite hesitate before it. In one of the cloacal scenes of 
Ulysses, Bloom kicks open “‘the crazy door of the jakes.”” Again, on the 
way to Glasnevin the wheels of the funeral carriage “rattled rolling over 
the cobbled causeway and the crazy glasses shook rattling in the door- 


18 Work in Progress, in book form, has appeared in the following “Fragments”: Anna 
Livia Plurabelle, London, 1930; Haveth Childers Everywhere, London, 1931; Two Tales of 
Shem and Shaun, London, 1932; The Mime of Mick, Nick and the Maggies, London, 1934 

19 Ulysses, p. 85. 20 Othello, 1. i. 13. %1 Dubliners, p. 151. 

2 Ulysses, p. 68. 
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frames.” Joyce uses crazy in its etymological and now uncommon 
sense, once more indicating a physical condition. Nothing can be more 
refreshing for a word than such usage. 

Later, in a faded 1860 print showing two boxers, which Stephen sees, 
the “heavyweights in light loin cloths proposed gently each to other his 
bulbous fists.”"* Joyce again shifts a word which now is used almost 
invariably of mental transactions back to its physical origin and so 
infuses into it a new vigor. He does the same when, in a game of chess, 
“John Howard Parnell translated a white bishop gently.” Translate is 
in use today in this original sense of movement from one point to another, 
but it too is confined, usually to the immaterial change of emotions. 
Joyce drives it all the way back to its original meaning of picking up a 
concrete thing from a concrete rest, moving it across an intervening 
space, and bringing it down again on another concrete rest. 

In addition to this trick of refreshing a word by pushing it back to an 
older, more palpable meaning, Joyce employs a grammatical device 
which is Elizabethan in the strict sense that it is an integral part of 
Elizabethan grammar and not of our own; namely, the changeability of 
parts of speech into one another, an adjective into a verb, a noun into an 
adverb, and so on, either in their existing forms or with syntactical 
modifications.” A most striking example is the entire third chapter, the 
Proteus episode, and in it the most striking single example occurs in 
Stephen’s attempt to recapture the details of his dream: “After he woke 
me up last night same dream or was it? Wait. Open hallway. Street of 
harlots. Remember. Haroun al Raschid. I am almosting it.’? When 
Joyce read this scene to Budgen, shortly after its composition, he re- 
marked apropos of almosting: “That’s all in the Protean character of 
the thing. Everything changes: land, water, dog, time of day. Parts of 
speech, too. Adverb becomes verb.’”* The anastomosis of style and sub- 
ject, which Stuart Gilbert?® has emphasized so strongly and so justly, 
makes this scene an excuse for a dose of protean language of unusual 
concentration, but this Elizabethanism is a trick which Joyce also uses 
elsewhere. In the episode of the newspaper office, a noun with a slight 
change appears as an adverb: “The ghost walks, professor MacHugh 
murmured softly, biscuitfully to the dusty windowpane.’”®° 

In this form of Elizabethanism Joyce does not revivify old words; that 
is the function of the first form. Here he generally creates new meanings 


% Thid., p. 86. % Tbid., p. 239. % Tbid., p. 245. 
* Cf. E. A. Abbott, A Shakespearian Grammar (London, 1874), p. 5. 
7 Ulysses, p. 47. 8 Budgen, p. 54. 


2° Stuart, Gilbert, James Joyce’s ULYSSES (London, 1930), p. 39. 
© Ulysses, p. 122. 
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for existing words by extending their usage to other parts of speech. 
Thus, in the renovation of language, Joyce’s work falls into two catego- 
ries, the one historical, the other creative. 

For pure innovation—creatio, with reference to literary tradition, ex 
nihilo—Joyce offers a mixed repertory. The most prominent form, hark- 
ing back to the early days of his career when he first began to emphasize 
the sound of words, is onomatopoeia. In the order, choice, and form of 
words, Joyce always seeks to reproduce the experience as closely as 
possible. Although this experiment is not entirely original, it has seldom 
if ever been carried out on so extensive a scale. Joyce loads every rift 
with ore; he gorges, gluts, stifles his matter with his art. 

As I have already suggested, onomatopoeia may be expressed in 
various ways, in the order of words, in their choice, in their form. Al! 
three play an important part in Ulysses and, from Joyce’s theory of art, 
influence the style of every chapter. The order of words is so important 
that without it whole sentences would be superfluous. Joyce, for example, 
not only writes a sentence in imitation of a physical fact but repeats the 
information in a second sentence, adding nothing new, yet, by a change 
in order, heightening the imitation: 

Grossbooted draymen rolled barrels dullthudding out of Prince’s stores and 
bumped them up on the brewery float. On the brewery float bumped dullthud- 
ding barrels rolled by grossbooted draymen out of Prince’s stores.* 


The dullthudding barrels roll bumping through the words. And, again, 
Bloom, viewing a voluminous nape, conveys to us the exact progress of 
his sight, putting us vicariously through his experience: ‘‘Welts of flesh 
behind on him. Fat folds of neck, fat, neck, fat, neck.’ 

In the choice of words, also, Joyce again and again impresses the ear 
as well as the eye. Stephen on the strand at Sandymount, watching the 
movement of a woman with a bag, thinks: “She trudges, schlepps, 
trains, drags, trascines her load.’** Of this, Joyce remarked to Budgen: 
“T like that crescendo of verbs . . . The irresistible tug of the tides.’ 
Tides or no tides, the vowels of the verbs constitute a document in 
labor, growing steadily in shrillness from the groaning guttural to an 
almost hysterical acuteness of effort. This is genius. Even more striking, 
perhaps because it is not so elaborate, is the description of the clap of 
thunder: “A black crack of noise in the street here, alack, bawled back.’ 
One sound, used with recurrence and interval, evokes the crackling 
staccato of sudden, loud, tearing thunder. 

Then comes Joyce’s experiment with the individual word. In exerting 


31 Thid., p. 115. 2 Jbid., p. 116. 3 Tbid., p. 48. 
* Budgen, p. 55. % Ulysses, p. 388. 
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every effort to perpetuate the experience in as well as by means of the 
word, he inevitably meets some which have not been recorded and there- 
fore have yet no accepted form of expression. The result is neologism. 
The principle which underlies most of this production I call dynamic 
onomatopoeia. Joyce’s remarkable ingenuity for it reveals itself through- 
out his work. For example, the cat in Bloom’s household, impatiently 
awaiting her morning milk, utters a crescendo of protests: 

—Mkgnao!... 

—Mrkgnao! the cat cried... 

—Mrkrgnao! the cat cried loudly.** 


Later, at the burial of Paddy Dignam, Bloom indulges in one of his 
scientific vagaries: 
Have a gramophone in every grave or keep it in the house. After dinner on a 


Sunday. Put on poor old greatgrandfather Kraahraark! Hellohellohello amaw- 
fullyglad kraark awfullygladaseeragain hellohello amarawf kopthsth.*’ 


And in the brothel scene the waterfall at various points speaks, in har- 
mony with the context: 


Poulaphouca Poulaphouca 
Poulaphouca Poulaphouca... 


Poulaphouca Poulaphouca 
Phoucaphouca Phoucaphouca... 


Phillaphulla Poulaphouca 
Poulaphouca Poulaphouca.** 


The words which Joyce invents are all admirably suited to the speakers. 
The cat and the phonograph and the waterfall could hardly do better 
themselves. 

However, Joyce not only invents new forms of onomatopoeia; he also 
unwraps the mummy sheets which keep existing forms stiff and unmov- 
ing. In this connection, I met fully developed a notion of my own about 
the imperfect representation of onomatopoeic words. Some of them 
seemed to me extremely weak because they imitate an instant of the 
experience instead of the experience as a process. This would appear to 
be a survival from the days before the moving-picture when each ex- 
perience, like our grandfathers, stood stiffly at attention before the liter- 
ary camera, to go down in history for a single, starched moment. 

The danger of such novelty lies in exaggeration. As a “logical con- 
clusion,” a cant phrase in Joycean criticism, I should be justified in 
spelling crash with several pages of —sh’s to catch the sound of a vast 


* Tbid., p. 55. 7 Tbid., p. 112. 8 Ibid., pp. 535, 536, 539. 
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ceiling which, loosening slowly, takes two or three minutes before all of 
it lies on the floor. But of excess I shall speak later. It is enough that in 
Ulysses one meets precisely this kind of word-building for the purpose 
of imitating the repetition of sound or of action, for the purpose of 
imitating process. Examples are numerous. Bloom, looking forward to 
his bath, sees “his ‘trunk and limbs riprippled over.’** In the Burton 
Restaurant, he witnesses: ‘‘A man spitting back on his plate: halfmas- 
ticated gristle: no teeth to chewchewchew it.’#° And, later, “Davy 
Byrne smiledyawnednodded all in one: 


seees 


Then there is the ‘‘endlessnessnessnessness’’® of a chestnote in Si Deda- 
lus’ rendition of Martha, and there is Molly Bloom’s “wavyavyeavy- 
heavyeavyevyevy hair un comb: ’d,’’ as there are later, in Work in 
Progress, “the hitherandthithering waters of’ the Anna Liffey, and still 
later, in an article by Joyce, a “cry echechohoing.”’® 

In all of these, the imitation is dynamic, extending over a period, 
reproducing duration, catching in the word the process. The reader who 
meets such experiments for the first time finds it difficult to acclimatize 
himself to their greater truthfulness. But with repetition the superior 
vitality of these words to that of their ancestors impresses itself upon 
the ear. One might recommend here the early practise of Joyce himself: 


Words which he did not understand he said over and over to himself till he had 
learnt them by heart: and through them he had glimpses of the real world around 
him.‘ 


Joyce has probably continued to do the same thing with each new word 
he has now conferred, now inflicted upon the language. 

Another form of innovation used by Joyce extensively is distortion. 
Words are rearranged, lengthened, shortened, often amputated to what 
D. H. Lawrence calls “‘cabbage-stumps.’’? Thus, in the discussion on 
Shakespeare, the name of the librarian John Eglinton appears as John 
sturdy Eglinton, Second Eglinton, ugling Eglinton, Eglintonus Chrono- 
logos, Mageeglinjohn, Judge Eglinton, Eglinton Johannes, John Eclec- 
ticon, and littlejohn Eglinton. For cabbage-stumps the interior mono- 
logue is the most fertile soil. Here, since the characters commune only 
with themselves, we are subjected to a steady barrage of half-words and 


3% Tbid., p. 85. # Tbid., pp. 166-167. 

4 Tbid., p. 175. ® Tbid., p. 271. # Tbid., p. 273. 

“ Anna Livia Plurabelle, Fragment of Work in Progress (London, 1930), p. 32. 

“ “From a Banned Writer to a Banned Singer,” Hound & Horn, 1 (July, 1932), 543. 
Portrait, pp. 67-68. 

47 Aldous Huxley, editor, The Letters of D. H. Lawrence (New York, 1932), p. 750. 
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| of broken phrases. Any page of interior monologue will afford a number of 


examples. Bloom is engrossed in a conundrum: “It is amusing to view 
the unpar one ar alleled embarra two ars is it? double ees ment of a 
harassed pedlar while gauging au the symmetry of a peeled pear under 
a cemetery wall.’ 

The most important principle in the Ulyssean word technique is the 
anastomosis of style and subject. Essentially this is onomatopoeia tri- 
umphant, commanding every possible means of reproducing the expe- 
rience in words. To see this principle in action, James Joyce’s ULYSSES is 
indispensable. Gilbert shows, in great detail, how the style and the vo- 
cabulary of every episode are determined by the matter. But, granting 
that the style and the subject are fused, no one can be expected to plough 
through pages and pages of barren, insufferable rubble, on the argument 
that the style suits the subject and is therefore essential to the art. The 
votaries of Joyce acclaim whole sections of Ulysses because they adhere 
to this principle. If there is to be any judging of one thing by another, I 
prefer to judge Joyce’s theory by its results. 

The fusion of style with subject has given us some of the most suc- 
cessful of Joyce’s chapters. The story of Bloom’s encounter with the 
Citizen, couched in good mouth-filling Dublin idiom, is a superb piece 
of writing. And the master shines throughout the first half of the scene 
in which Gerty MacDowell’s virginal bosom yields its secret yearnings— 
as Joyce says, “in a nambypamby jammy marmalady drawersy (alto 
la!) style with effects of incense mariolatry, masturbation, stewed cock- 
les, painters’ palette, chitchat, circumlocutions, etc., etc.’ 

On the other hand, Joyce in some of his tours de force falls utterly 
flat. The section of parodies describing the scene at the hospital, for 
example, is a waste of effort. And the scene at Bloom’s house after the 
delirium of nighttown, presented in the form of an examination paper! 
This sort of writing is chock-full of the boredom which poisons the pleas- 
ure of the reader in other parts of Ulysses. Yet, one man calls the exami- 
nation paper one of the most fascinating chapters, observing that Joyce 
uses the Socratic method of question and answer! 

With each chapter written in a language of its own, no better com- 
mentary is needed on the importance of the word in Joyce. As a result 
of this emphasis, Joyce’s “‘sensibilities . . . have been developed far be- 
yond those of his readers,”®* and he has ended by being unintelligible to 
all but himself—assuming that he has been spared the ordeal of Brown- 


ing. 


8 Ulysses, p. 120. 4° Budgen, p. 205. 
%° G. V. Slingsby, “Writes a Common Reader,” Our Exagmination Round his Factifica- 
tion for Incamination of Work in Progress, Paris, 1929, p. 189. 
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... and the Word was God. 


In his zeal to present the whole of an experience in words, Joyce has, 

at last, presumed to give us not only the movement of chewchewchew- 
ing but also the halfmasticated gristle. Stuart Gilbert writes: 
...it is interesting to observe the Ulyssean word-technique carried a stage 
further in Mr Joyce’s Work in Progress, where the mastication of food and its 
disintegration are reflected in a similar treatment of language, as in the following 
description of a copious meal. ‘All the vitalmines is beginning to sozzle in chewn, 
fudgem, kates and epas and naboc and erics and oinnos on kingclud and xoxxoxo 
and xooxox xxoxoxxoxxx till I’m fustfed like fungstif.’ Here the ‘masticated’ 
words can easily be reconstructed by the reader: kates being ‘steak,’ kingclud 
‘duckling,’ oinnos ‘onions’ (with, perhaps, a tang of Greek wine) and so on. In 
the final stages of this metabolism alphabetic differences are reduced to a mini- 
mum, letters becoming mere noughts and crosses (vowels and consonants) and 
a mess of cabbage (xoxxoxo), followed by ‘boiled protestants’ en purée (with a 
dash of beef extract), completes the bellyful.“ 


Gilbert assures the reader that “there the ‘masticated’ words can easily 
be reconstructed.” Granting reconstruction to be easy, it does not occur 
to him that the reader may die in a good old age, an old man, and full of 
years, without knowing what Joyce is trying to do. Granting even that 
the author’s purpose is recognizable and that some of his gristle can be 
reintegrated, who from eternity to eternity will recognize xoxxoxo as a 
mess of cabbage! 

This is a logical conclusion of Joyce’s word-technique. The Portrait, 
Ulysses, Work in Progress—each has been hailed at one time or another 
as the logical conclusion of Joyce’s previous work. To such writing there 
is one final conclusion. Joyce will call his next work something like 
Tabula Rasa and regale the reader with hundreds of pages of closely 
bound paper, every one of which will be innocent of printer’s ink, a 
commodity so ubiquitous and domineering in the past that no literature 
has yet escaped it. Disciples will swarm to the defense of the Master, and 
learned commentaries will be spun out to show how superbly, how flaw- 
lessly, how incomparably James Joyce has rendered for all time the 
picture of the mind at that obscure moment in our embryological past 
before we are ushered into the world of sensation and idea—in short, the 
perfectly blank mind. Instead of Vico, the British Empiricists will be 
exhumed, in elaborate support of Joyce’s position, of Joyce’s form, 
choice, and order of space, of the degree of the whiteness of his page. The 
era of technique will then be not at an end but at its culmination, and all 
men will follow the Master, varying perhaps only in the number of 
pages, or, again, according to the intensity of their artistic vision, in the 


© Gilbert, p. 205. 
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degree of the whiteness of the page. And it shall come to pass in that day 
that the great writer shall consort with the little, and the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and 
the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; and a little child 


shall read them. 
JosePH PRESCOTT 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 




















XVII 
THE FACTUAL BASES OF LA VORAGINE 


VER since its appearance in 1924 Rivera’s novel La Vordgine has 

been ‘widely discussed. Its literary merits are beyond dispute, and 
the nature of its plot is sensational. Editions and translations into foreign 
languages have rapidly succeeded one another.' Discussed as a literary 
work by several critics, La Vordgine has not yet been analyzed in suifli- 
cient detail to reveal fully its documentary character.? It is a historical! 
record of importance, containing an accurate summary of the barbarous 
conditions that prevailed in the Colombian interior and adjacent lands 
from about 1905 to 1920. 

In 1916 Venezuela and Colombia had agreed to submit their boundary 
dispute for arbitration to the Swiss Confederation. When the preliminary 
award, handed down on June 24, 1918, had been confirmed by the final 
decision of March 24, 1922, a commission of Swiss engineers and experts 
from Venezuela and Colombia was formed to mark the frontier. Among 
the Colombian representatives was José Eustasio Rivera, who had been 
appointed secretary for the Second Section, with a field of operation 
including that part o* the line crossing the Apure, Arauca, and Meta 
regions and the +: Jeral Territory of Amazonas in southern Venezuela. 
In this capacity Rivera obtained first-hand information about the cha- 
otic world of the Amazon regions of Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Brazil. The experts crossed plains, rivers, swamps, and forests—deprived 
of the most indispensable comforts and constantly defying danger. An 
idea of their physical and spiritual prostration may be gathered from 
the fact that the entire Second Section commission of Colombians re- 
signed before the delimitation was finished.* Under those conditions the 
plot of La Vordgine was conceived, and parts of it were written in the 
forbidding loneliness of the jungle. The part dealing with the llanos, how- 


1 La Vordgine has been translated into English, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, 
and Russian. The English translation is by E. K. James (New York, 1935). 

2 Special mention should be made here, however, of the article published by Arturo 
Torres Rfoseco in Revista Cubana v1 (1936), Nos. 16-18. Other critical studies have been 
published by R. Sénchez Ramfrez, Revista Chilena (1927), Nos. 90-91, pp. 1-12; E. K. 
James, Revista de Estudios Hispdnicos, m (1929), No. 1, pp. 69-73; Concha Meléndez, 
Cultura Venesolana (1930), xx111 (1930), 138-149; Juan Marinello, Sur, v1 (1936), No 
16, pp. 59-75; L. E. Nieto Caballero, Libros Colombianos. (Bogot4, 1925), pp. 154-162; and 
Rafael Maya, De Silva a Rivera (Bogot&, 1929). Shorter notices and appreciations have 
also been published in the pages of Repertorio Americano, Universidad, Atenea, Mercure 
de France, Hispania, Books Abroad, and other magazines. 

* Carlos Alamo Ybarra, Nuestras fronteras occidentales (Caracas, 1927), pp. 100-103. 
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ever, is probably traceable to Rivera’s stay in Casanare in previous 
years.* 

The author divided his novel into three parts, but so far as subject- 
matter is concerned there are really only two: one dealing with the Jlanos 
of Casanare, and the other with the Amazon jungle. Within these parts 
one may easily separate the various component sections, for they are 
poorly joined. The only thread connecting them is the flight of Alicia 
and Arturo Cova with a parallel action in the affairs of Griselda and 
Fidel Franco. 

The basic plot of the book includes the flight through the anos of 
Casanare, affairs at Hato Grande, the stay at the Barracas del Guaracid, 
and the subsequent dramatic escape to the rubber region of Yaguanari— 
where the jungle finally devours the fugitives. Within this plot the author 
included in the form of reports six narratives that give the novel a 
tremendous sweep. Heli Mesa relates the departure of the enganchados 
and the atrocities of the overseers who take over the men and women 
brought by Barrera, and El Pipa tells the story of the Indiecita Mapiri- 
pana, “la sacerdotiza de los silencios, la celadora de manantiales y 
lagunas.” Then comes the Odyssey of Don Clemente Silva, with the 
horrors of the Putumayo enclosed within a sentimental tale of fatherly 
devotion. In the later part of the novel there is a recital of an ill-fated 
flight through forests and swamps, and the story of the macabre crimes 
of Funes as witnessed by the half-blind Ramiro Estébanez. 

Rivera wished to create, even at the expense of novelistic technique, 
a vast, sweeping picture of the Colombian hinterland which would cover 
a rather long period of time and adhere to the historical sequence of 
events. Undoubtedly his book was intended as an exposure in which the 
author might point an accusing finger at the Colombian authorities who 
made a mad world possible in the fastnesses of the jungle. 

In 342 pages, within a plot that covers no more than seven months’ 
time (judging from the fact that the story ends shortly after the birth 
of the sietemesino) Rivera relates the dark history of some fifteen years. 
The main action of the novel takes place around the year 1920. This 
date is given advisedly. In its last pages the novel alludes to Monsefior 
Massa, Apostolic Prefect, then living at the mission of San Gabriel,’ who 
was appointed to the post shortly after the death of his predecessor, 
Monsefior Giordano, in December, 1919.* That the action does not extend 
to 1921 may be gathered from the story of Funes’s crimes at San 


‘Cf. E. K. James, “José Eustasio Rivera,’ Revista de Estudics Hispdnicos, 11, 71. 

5 La Vordgine, p. 336. All references are to the fifth Spanish edition (New York, 1928). 

*Hamilton Rice, El Rio Negro (Amazonas) y sus grandes afluentes de la Guyana, 
brasileha. Tr. by D. Juan Riafio y Gayangos (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), p. 180. 
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Fernando. Although Rivera probably knew the ultimate fate of Funes 
prior to the publication of his novel, he limited himself to the period 
ending with 1920.7 

Wishing to give his novel the appearance of a true story, our author 
included a prologue and an epilogue in the form of a letter and a telegram 
respectively, thereby insisting that the novel is essentially the memoirs 
of the protagonist. Rivera even took the trouble to account for the writ- 
ing of the original manuscript, explaining that it was written on the 
ledger of El Cayeno in about six weeks and at the request of Ramiro 
Estébanez. Although the motive given for the writing of the book is 
none too convincing, the choice of its autobiographical form and the 
arrangement of important events in chronological order clearly show the 
author’s desire to give La Vordgine the appearance of a veracious ac- 
count. After relating the death of the French scientist, Robuchon, which 
occurred in 1906, the novelist states that the accusations of Saldaia 
Rocca appeared “al afio siguiente,” adhering in this to actual history. 
The allusions to the distribution of Saldafia’s news-sheets among the 
caucheros, the machinations of the Arana Company and the arrival of an 
investigator are also given in their true sequence.* Later on, Rivera 
specifically relates that the massacre of San Fernando occurred May 8, 
1913, a date that is strictly historical.® 

Let us now examine the various parts of the novel in the light of 
other written evidence with a view to determining to what extent la 
Vordgine is a historical record and a social document. The first part 
presents an accurate picture of the physical geography of the Jlanos. 
Such travellers as Brisson, Bingham, and Mozans give us identical 
observations on climate, topography, flora, fauna, and general land- 
scape.'® Upon reading Brisson in particular one surmises that this author 
was not unknown to Rivera, who must have consulted every available 
source of information before and after he joined the Colombian boundary 
committee. With Brisson’s book at hand the accuracy of Rivera, even 


7Funes was killed by Arévalo Cedefio, January 30, 1921. Rivera’s novel appeared 
three years later. 

‘8 Corroborations can be found in The Putumayo Red Book, London, 1913. There is also 
a Spanish edition of Bogota, 1913. 

® La Vordgine, p. 298. Before describing the massacre Arthur Friel states: “On the night 
of May 8, 1913, San Fernando was gay with music and general jollification for the caucho 
(rubber) season had ended.” The River of Seven Stars (New York: Harper and Bros., 1924), 
p. 128. 

10 George Brisson, Casanare (Bogot4, 1896); Hiram Bingham, The Journal of an Expedi- 
tion Across Venezuela and Colombia, 1906-1907 . . . (New Haven, Conn., 1909), Chapters 
vi-1x; H. J. Mozans (J. A. Zahm), Up the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena (London, 
1910), Chapter viz. 
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for insignificant details, becomes astonishingly evident. The ranches, El 
Hatico and San Emigdio, mentioned in the novel" are not inventions of 
Rivera. The former belonged at one time to D. Fidel Reyes and is 
situated eight leagues from Orocué. The latter is a short distance from 
La Trinidad and was owned at one time by Aquiles Lugo.” As for Hato 
Grande, chosen for a good deal of the action, we presume it to be Mata 
de Palma with a fictitious name. Its twenty thousand cattle were owned 
by one Don Ramén Oropeza, whose similarity with Zubieta, a character 
in La Vordgine, cannot be a mere coincidence. Rivera describes Zubieta 
as “borracho y gotoso”, a distrustful old man with “barriga protuber- 
ante, ojos de lince, cara pecosa y pelo rojizo.’"* This description given by 
Brisson speaks for itself: 

E] sefhor Ramén Oropeza es venezolano y duefio de unas diez y ocho a veinte mil 
cabezas de ganado y de una fuerte suma de oro, que nadie sino él conoce. Es 
hombre de buena estatura, muy robusto, colorado, pint6n, marcado en toda la 
piel con manchitas amarillas, como atigrado; tendré unos sesenta y cinco afios 
y sufre de gota; su voz es oscura y sus ojos muy apagados por el abuso del 
alcohol." 


Probably the novelist changed the names of the ranch and the owner to 
avoid possible complications. 

Rivera describes a civil bureaucracy flagrantly corrupt in its highest 
officials. It is easy to understand why lawlessness prevailed in the llanos 
among Indians and whites. Some stole from necessity; others for want of 
a notion of personal property. Speaking of the Jlaneros, Rivera states: 
“todos tienen cuenta con la justicia, porque todos roban ganado.” 
These Jlaneros, so well portrayed in the novel as distrustful, melancholy 
individuals with a pronounced sense of independence and personal valor, 
are the same haughty Centaurs described by Mendoza in his study of 
the llanero® except that in the novel a dramatic atmosphere envelops 
them. Rivera saw the /lanero as an exalted individual more restless and 
quarrelsome than he really is. The atmosphere in Hato Grande is charged 
with electricity; everyone is expectant, ready to make brutal force or a 
weapon decide the issue. In none of the accounts dealing with Casanare 
have we found this dramatic tension to be the prevailing note. 

In the first part—as in the entire novel—there is a super-abundance of 
action; events succeed one another with vertiginous speed; yet the 


U La Vordgine, pp. 62, 133. 12 Brisson, op. cit., pp. 156, 170. 

3 La Vordgine, pp. 42, 60, 73. 

4 Brisson, op. cit., pp. 140-141. If we remember that Brisson wrote in 1896 about a man 
whom Rivera probably met several years later we have slight differences accounted for. 

% La Vordgine, p. 112. 

16 Daniel Mendoza, El lanero. Estudio de sociologta venezolana (Caracas, 1912). 
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novelist has been able to include a wealth of factual information that 
makes his book a true social document. Authentic details abound on 
customs, occupations, living quarters, food, amusements, beliefs, super- 
stitions, dance, and song. Aside from the tonada, lorao, and various 
other songs and dances common at the joropos, the novelist reproduces 
sayings and maxims in great profusion. Some of these are remnants of 
ballads, as is the boast of one cowboy: “—Mira, repuso el hombre: por 
sobre yo, mi sombrero.’’” This is probably a residue of a ballad: 


Sobre la paja, la palma; 
Sobre la palma, los cielos; 
Sobre mi caballo, yo; 

Y sobre mf, mi sombrero.!* 


La Vordgine contains, besides, a large number of words common among 
the llaneros: punta, atajo, rejo, botalén, colear, sabanear, barajustar, pues- 
tear, etc. Some are not even recorded in dictionaries of Americanisms. 
Of particular interest are the novelist’s occasional remarks on super- 
stitious practices: the mixing of the heart of the piapoco with cofiec, 
the use of the aphrodisiac “venga venga,” similar to the pusana used by 
the Indians, the magic prayers of Mauco, and that unique fever cure 
with “cinco hojitas de borraja, pero arrancas de pa arriba, porque de pa 
abajo proticen vémito.”” 
Tienen la cabeza llena de historias pavorosas—says Brisson—sobre tal o cual 
cueva, pefia o laguna, sin hablar, por ejemplo, de la Mancarita, . . . que es |a 
bruja o hada maléfica que se lleva a los viajeros aislados 0 extraviados. . . .”° 


And in the novel we find allusions also to witches, ghosts and fairies, 
such as “el Poira” of the crooked legs and the ubiquitous Indiecita 
Mapiripana.”! 

Such are the Jlanos, “donde se respira un calor guerrero y la muerte 
cabalga a la grupa de los cuartagos,” a land of primitive peoples, un- 
afraid of death, deeply rooted to those inhospitable plains of broad 
horizons, where fun is found in revelries, horse taming, and cockfights — 
and where love is like the wind, for it blows ‘“‘pa cualquier lao.” 

_ The outcasts of the llamos are the Indians. Of these Rivera treats 
especially the Guahivos and mentions also the Piapocos, Cuivas, and 
Sdlivas. A good deal has been written and said of the supposedly fierce 
Guahivos. Even Rivera is inclined to exaggerate the ferocity of these 


17 La Vordgine, p. 37. 18 Mendoza, op. cit., p. 59. 

19 La Vordgine, p. 41. 2 Brisson, op. cit., p. 214. 

21 Many references to the belief in ‘El Poira” can be found in the novel Tod (Manizales 
1933), by César Uribe Piedrahita, who gathered first-hand information during his travels 
in the jungles of Colombia. 
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nomads. Speaking of their depredations on the cattle and racionales, our 
author states: “los indios guahivos de las costas del Guanapalo, que fle- 
chaban las reses por centenares, asaltaron la fundacién del Hatico, llevan- 
dose a las mujeres y matando a los hombres.’ Brisson met no fierce 
Indians in his travels through Casanare and categorically denies the 
many stories of Indian treachery: 

hablamos de los Goahivos y los Cuivas, que algunos viajeros novelescos se entre- 
tienen en presentarnos como fieras; lo cierto es que hasta ahora los pobres han 
sido muy mal tratados por los civilizados y huyen aterrados cuando ven a un 
blanco. 


Curiously enough, some of the Indian raids were instigated and directed 
by white men. The renegade “El Pipa,” who lived with several tribes 
and even adopted their primitive customs, is not a mere invention of 
Rivera. This individual has a counterpart in the white man with the 
pseudonym of Gerénimo Pérez described by Dickey in My Jungle Book.™ 

The Indians were not the only unfortunate ones in the Janos. During 
the promising days of the rubber boom not a few Jlaneros decided to 
leave the plains in quest of the black gold of the rubber regions, attracted 
by the fantastic reports and promises of some enganchador like Narciso 
Barrera, by whom they became enslaved. Concerning the authenticity of 
Narciso Barrera and the horrors of slavery we have the opinion of a 
prominent Colombian, Don Antonio Gémez Restrepo, a member of the 
Colombian Language Academy: 


El personaje de Barrera no es una ficcién; est4 tomado de la realidad y el na- 
rrador ha sabido caracterizarlo con breves pero sugestivos rasgos: bajo sus apa- 
riencias melffluas se esconde la crueldad del negrero africano.* 


In the second part of the novel Rivera relates the incidents of a trip 
to the upper reaches of the Isana river, the subsequent meeting with Don 
Clemente Silva, and the story of the Putumayo horrors. The story of 
the crimes perpetrated in the Putumayo, “the Devil’s Paradise,” is well 
known today through the many books, reports, pamphlets, and articles 
written in connection with the investigation of Sir Roger Casement. A 
comparison of the novel with these historical materials will reveal to us 
the accuracy of Rivera’s account. 

In the early years of the twentieth century several Colombians estab- 
lished rubber-gathering stations in the Putumayo region. Among them 


™ La Vordgine, p. 42. 

= Brisson, op. cit., p. xi. See also p. 70. A similar opinion in entertained by Manuel 
Roca Castellanos in his recent book, Diez luces sobre el futuro, Bogot4, 1936, pp 232-233. 

“H.C. Dickey, My Jungle Book (Boston, 1932) pp. 57-71. 

% See “Algunos conceptos sobre La Vordgine’’ appended to the novel, p. 360. 
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were Gregorio Calderén and Hipélito Pérez, both mentioned in le 
Vordgine.* Calder6n was a pioneer, in a way, who worked with his 
brothers among the Huitoto Indians until he was forced to sell his 
properties to a Peruvian concern under most disadvantageous condi- 
tions.?”? The fate of Hipélito Pérez, at one time “uno de los mas acomo- 
dados residentes en el Garaparand,””* was no better. Pérez entered into 
a partnership with Julio César Arana and eventually had to sell out for 
£5000, an amount which his property could have produced in less than 
two years.”® 

The new rubber king of the Putumayo was Julio César Arana, a 
historical character who figures prominently in La Vordgine. Rivera 
describes Arana as ‘un hombre gordote y abotagado, pechudo como una 
hembra, amarillento como la envidia.’””*° This is in sharp contrast with 
Peruvian opinion. Especially loud in their praises were some public 
officials who considered Arana’s conquests a noble civilizing crusade. 


El notable patriota y rico comerciante de Loreto, don Julio C. Arana, a quien 
por sus cualidades personales y virtudes ciudadanas siempre llamé el Abel de! 
Departamento, ha sido el civilizador de todo el rio Putumayo y el que con su 
talento y capitales ha hecho florecer el comercio en sus dos mds hermosos a- 
fluentes, que son el Cara Parana y el Iga Parana." 


Arana began his career as a hat peddler. At fourteen he had begun his 
rubber dealings in the Amazon region. By means of crafty machinations 
the new rubber potentate gradually did away with his competitors. 
His technique consisted in organizing rubber companies in such a manner 
that he ultimately became the chief beneficiary. His agents co-operate: 
by means of raids and wholesale slaughter. For many years Arana pros- 
pered, having the tacit approval of the local Peruvian authorities because 
they saw in his expansion an assertion of national sovereignty over a 
disputed territory. 

In 1907 Arana organized a new concern, The Peruvian Amazon Co., 
registered in London. On its board of directors were several British 
subjects. Great was their astonishment in 1909 when the English maga- 
zine Truth began publishing sensational articles denouncing the company 


* La Vordgine, p. 218. 

27 Joaquin Rocha, Memorandum de viaje (Bogot4, 1905), p. 124. See also Vicente Olarte 
Camacho’s Las crueldades de los peruanos en el Putumayo y en el Caquetd, third edition 
(Bogot4, 1932), p. 66. %8 Rocha, op. cit., p. 119. 

29 Fray Gaspar de Pinell, Excursién apostélica por los rios Putumayo, San Miguel de 
Sucumbtos, Cuyabeno, Caqueté y Cagudén (Bogotd, 1929), p. 220. 

% La Vordgine, p. 198. 

 Hildebrando Fuentes, Loreto. Apuntes geogrdficos, histéricos, estadtsticos, politicos y 
sociales (Lima, 1908), 11, 113. 
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as the most brutal slavery machine of modern times. The evidence for 
this accusation had been obtained from an American engineer, Mr. 
W.E. Hardenburg, who had gone to the Putumayo in 1907 with his friend 
Mr. W. B. Perkins to study the possibilities of the rubber industry there. 
An official investigation followed three years later, and in 1913 the 
atrocities of the Putumayo became known the world over. The Peru- 
vian Amazon Company was liquidated, but Arana continued operating 
new companies in a vain attempt to retain a waning market. In 1921, 
Julio César Arana became senator for the Department of Loreto, Peru, 
and took an active part in discouraging the ratification of the Salomén- 
Lozano treaty of 1922, with which Colombia and Peru sought to put an 
end to a long and protracted boundary litigation which affected precisely 
that region where the Arana Company had been operating.™ 

Among the employees of Arana were two renegades from Colombia. 
One of them, Benjamin Larrafiaga, is called by Rivera: “Ese pastuso 
sin coraz6n, socio de Arana y otros peruanos, que en la hoya amazénica 
han esclavizado mas de treinta mil indios.’”™ His compatriot, Miguel 
Triana, calls him “hijo del pueblo de Pasto que en diez afios llegé a ser el 
Nabab de los giiitotos y el Montecristo de la ciudad teolégica.’”* Also 
historical is Juanchito Vega, who had formerly been Colombian Consul 
at Iquitos. “‘Se hacia indispensable sustituir al peligroso Larrafiaga por 
Juan Bautista Vega, también pastuso de nacimiento, y mds traidor que 
el otro a los intereses de su pafs.”* 

While Arana directed the export trade from Iquitos and Manaos his 
agents committed unheard of atrocities at the various stations. Rivera 
mentions two of these agents, the notorious Victor Macedo and the 
bookkeeper Loaiza.*” Both had long criminal records. 


™ Cf. House of Commons: Correspondence Respecting the Treatment of British Colonial 
Subjects and Native Indians in the Putumayo District, Including Sir Roger Casement’s 
Report, Vol. uxvim1 (1912-13), Miscellaneous No. 8; Special Report and Report from the 
Select Committee on Putumayo Atrocities . . . Vol. 1x (1912-13); Reports, Proceedings, Evi- 
dence, Appendices and Index, Vol. xtv (1913), 713 pp.; House of Representatives: Slavery in 
Peru... 62nd Congress, 3rd. Session, Document No. 1366 (Washington, 1913), 443 pp. 

® Cf. The Putumayo Red Book (London, 1913); W. W. Hardenburg, The Putumayo, the 
Devil’s Paradise (London, 1913); G. S. Paternoster, The Lords of the Devil’s Paradise 
(London, 1913); J. F. Woodroffe, The Upper Reaches of the Amazon (New York, 1914). A 
biography of Julio César Arana is given by Fray Gasper de Pinell, of. cit., pp. 196 ff. 
Arana’s evasive testimony in London is found in House of Commons, xiv, 459-500. 

* La Vordgine, p. 192. 

® Miguel Triana, Por el sur de Colombia (Paris, 1907), p. 121. Details of his life and 
sudden death, probably by poisoning, are given in The Putumayo Red Book, pp. 86-87, and 
in Pinell’s book, pp. 149-150. 

* From accusation of Unos Colombianos, Manaos, July, 1907, apud Olarte Camacho, 
op. cit., p. 48. Cf. La Vordgine, pp. 199, 211, 226. 37 La Vordgine, pp. 214, 197, 
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Victor Macedo, el gerente de la Chorrera, uno de esos miserables asesinos, y 
Miguel Loaiza, su émulo, dando rienda suelta a sus instintos criminales, se dan 
continuamente el placer de quemar y asesinar a los indefensos y pacificos 
moradores de esas luctuosas selvas.** 


The accusation goes on to relate the details of the horrible death of some 
Indians who were burned alive in exactly the same manner described in 
La Vordgine. 

The author of these charges was the brave Benjamin Saldafia Roca, 
also referred to in the novel: “No sé cémo, empezé a circular subrep- 
ticlamente en gomales y barracones un ejemplar del diario ‘La Felpa,’ 
que dirigia en Iquitos el periodista Saldafia Roca.’’*® The accusation 
made by Saldafia Roca, dated August 9, 1907, as well as the many 
articles in La Felpa and La Sancién, published by Saldafia, probably were 
in the possession of the novelist when he wrote his book. Saldafia Roca 
was a Peruvian and the first to expose the Arana Company. His charges, 
formally presented to the Criminal Judge of Iquitos, were promptly 
pigeon-holed. They were the cause, nevertheless, of a great deal of anx- 
iety among the criminal agents of the Putumayo, who had managed the 
year before to do away with the inquisitive French scientist Eugenio 
Robuchon, who was employed by Arana, as stated by Rivera, to explore 
the Putumayo region.* There the scientist saw too much. Horrified by 
the atrocities that came to his knowledge, Robuchon began taking pic- 
tures of mutilated or murdered Indians. These photographs he sent to 
Lima and Europe. Word reached the masters of the Putumayo, and soon 
the scientist had mysteriously disappeared. His papers were hurriedly 
collected and censored. When they were published by the Peruvian 
government in 1907, full credit was given to Mr. Arana for his interest 
in Robuchon’s work. Anyone who reads this book will grow extremely 
suspicious of the vague preface by Mr. Rey de Castro, explaining the 
fate of the scientist.“ In spite of all precautions, La Prensa of Lima said 
in an editorial: “. . . las fotografias inéditas tomadas por Robuchon son 


38 Olarte Camacho, op. cit., pp. 87-88. A picture of Macedo can be seen in Paternoster, 
op. cit., between pages 64-65. 39 La Vordgine, p. 207. 

. “ “Un sefior francés lleg6 a las caucherfas como explorador y naturalista. Al principio 
se susurré6 en los barracones que venfa por cuenta de un gran museo y de no sé qué sociedad 
geogr4fica; luego se dijo que los amos de los gomales le costeaban la expedicié6n.” La V oré- 
gine, p. 203. The contract between Robuchon and Arana as well as a picture of the scientist 
and his wife are found in Robuchon’s own book: En el Putumayo y sus afluentes (Lima, 
1907). 

“ “Los sefiores Arana y Hermanos presumen, con fundamento, que el Sr. Robuchon 
haya sido victima de los indios antropéfagos que frecuentan esos parajes. Los mismos 
sefiores han hecho todo género de esfuerzos para descubrir el paradero del activo explorador, 
pero sin resultado alguno satisfactorio.” Robuchon, oP. cit., p. xviii. 
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muy conocidas y representan escenas verdaderamente espantosas.’’” 

It should not be surprising, then, to find in La V ordgine the implication 
that Robuchon was murdered. Rivera mentions specifically in this con- 
nection an agent named Barchilén,“ a Jew from Tangiers who first 
came to Brazil and later entered into a partnership with Larrafiaga. 
His guilt in the death of Robuchon and that of many others has been 
discussed in several books.“ 

The Putumayo crimes were officially reported by several investiga- 
tors. It is difficult to identify any one of these as the “‘Visitador”’ of La 
Vordgine. Rivera tells us that he was energetic but accomplished very 
little in his short visit. This certainly would not apply to Sir Roger 
Casement, who stayed in the Putumayo for over two months and whose 
investigation had tremendous repercussions. It is hardly possible that 
our author is alluding to the visit (1907) of the American Consul, Mr. 
Eberhardt, since this investigation was strictly private. It is not likely 
either that Mr. S. J. Fuller or Mr. G. B. Michell, American and British 
Consuls respectively at Iquitos is the “Visitador’” of the novel, since 
these gentlemen had no authority, such as the novel describes, to dismiss 
employees. On the other hand, Rivera might have had in mind the in- 
vestigation conducted by Judge Rémulo Paredes from March 15 to July 
15, 1911. Paredes tried to whitewash the entire affair, but could not 
help admitting the truth of the charges already made. The futility of 
his visit is evidenced by the meagre results obtained: of the 237 warrants 
he issued only 9 were served.“ We must conclude, then, that the in- 
vestigator named ‘‘Visitador” is a composite figure. 

Rivera also mentions the judge at Iquitos, Dr. Valcarcel, who ordered 
the arrest of a few more criminals of the Putumayo. Valcarcel is another 
historical character. The irony of his situation was that one of the most 
notorious offenders, Pablo Zumaeta, was allowed to walk freely in the 
streets of Iquitos while the judge himself was removed on the ground 
that he had abandoned his post.” 

There are two other personages in the second part of the novel whom 
we can definitely identify: General Velasco, sent by the Peruvian gov- 
ernment “a licenciar tropas y resguardos en el Putumayo y en el Caqu- 
et4,’”“8 and Don Custodio Morales, “un colombiano de amables prendas 


© El libro rojo del Putumayo, p. 58. ® La Vordgine, p. 206. 

“ Cf. Fray Gaspar de Pinell, op. cit., p. 213; Olarte Camacho, op. cit., pp. 48-49, 51. 
Mr. Uribe Piedrahita calls him “hombre peligroso y taimado,”’ Tod, p. 30. 

* The reports of Eberhardt, Paredes and Fuller are found in Slavery in Peru, House of 
Representatives, Document No. 1366 (Washington, 1913). 

La Vordgine, p. 222. 47 Paternoster, op. cit., p. 283. 

8 La Vordgine, p. 218. General Velasco is mentioned in Olarte Camacho, op. cit., pp. 65- 
66. 
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. » . que era colono del rio Cuimafif.’’** In the book of Olarte Camacho to 
which we have so often referred there appears an article entitled “Voces 
del Putumayo,” signed by Morales.® 

We now come to Don Clemente Silva and Zorayda Ayram. The former 
has a prototype in the “rumbero” Diémedes of Tod, who is said to 
have accompanied the French scientist Robuchon. Don Clemente’s fam- 
ily tragedy was in all likelihood invented by Rivera to account for the 
long travels of this character. There were many expert guides like Don 
Clemente, and Rivera may not have had in mind any one in particular. 
As for Zorayda Ayram, “la madona,” it is believed that her prototype 
is dofia Narcisa Saba, widow of Barrera Malo and owner of a modest 
house at Puerto Carrefio where meals were served in hotel fashion. 
“Corre como valida la especie de que dofia Narcisa, cuyo verdadero 
nombre, mucho més lindo, es Nazira, fué retratada por José Eustasio 
Rivera en La Vordgine, con el inolvidable nombre de Zoraida Ayram.’”"! 
Whether this be true or not, we have ample reason to believe Zoraida a 
genuine character. A few women ventured into the Colombian interior 
and traded in rubber. It is known, besides, that not a few of the peddlers 
of the Amazon were “turcos,”’ a vague name applied to Turks, Syrians, 
and Jews. 

Still more difficult to identify is El Cayeno. Although he was in al! 
probability a real person, we have not been able to find mention of him 
in any book dealing with the Isana, Vaupés, or Rio Negro. Mr. E. K. 
James, however, affirms in the preface to the translation of La Vordgine 
that “Funes and El Cayeno, undisguised in this story by any pseu- 
donyms, were figures known and hated throughout the rubber world.” 
This information was obtained from Rivera himself at the time of the 
novelist’s stay in New York. Rivera had with him some Spanish sources 
and assured Mr. James of the authenticity of El Cayeno. This is partly 
corroborated by Mr. Earl P. Hanson, who traveled in the Amazon 
region a few years ago. He met a Frenchman—-so he states in a letter to 
us—still living in the upper Guainfa. This individual was reputed to be 
a fugitive from Cayenne. By personal admission one of his bitter enemies 
was, as related in the novel, none other than Funes. As not all the facts 
given in La Vordgine agree with the ones we have been able to gather, 
we are led to believe that Rivera again gives us a type rather than a 
definite individual. Certainly some of the qualities of El Cayeno would 
also apply to other masters of the rubber regions like that ponderous 


4 La Vordgine, p. 193. 5 Olarte Camacho, of. cit., pp. 65-70. 

51 L. E. Nieto Caballero, Vuelo al Orinoco, in El Tiempo, Bogota, Nov. 1., 1934, apud 
Arturo Torres Rioseco, “José Eustasio Rivera,” Revista Cubana, v1 (April-June, 1936), 
Nos. 16-18, p. 75. 
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negroid “king” met by Gordon MacCreagh in the upper reaches of the 
Vaupés.” 

We need not comment here on the work of the caucheros, the crimes 
committed and the general prevalence of vice in the Putumayo, discussed 
at length by Hardenburg and Paternoster, among others. Of particular 
interest, however, are the details given by Rivera concerning the admin- 
istration of the various rubber stations. His information is in perfect 
accord with the evidence gathered by Sir Roger Casement. Rivera must 
have used the English report as one of his main sources for the section 
dealing with the Putumayo.® 

The most pitiable victims of the rubber barons were the Indians. 
They were rounded up like beasts and forced to work in gangs for a 
mere pittance. Thousands died in a few years from starvation or ill 
treatment. Rivera saw several tribes of the Vichada and Meta and 
alludes besides to many others.™ A discussion of the Indian customs 
described in La Vordgine would be too lengthy to include here. Our 
author was intensely interested in Amazon life and felt a deep compas- 
sion for the Indian, a Colombian citizen for whom little or nothing has 
been done and one who has generally been the victim of crafty adven- 
turers. 

The third part of the novel contains the story of Funes and the crimes 


8 Gordon MacCreagh, White Waters and Black (New York, 1926), pp. 320-321. So ac- 
curate is the factual data of La Vordgine that Messrs. Howard and Ralph Wolf did not 
hesitate to include El Cayeno as an authentic figure in their excellent work Rubber—A 
Story of Glory and Greed (New York, 1936). The authors have informed us that their 
reference to E] Cayeno was written on the basis of the facts given in Rivera’s novel. 

53 “Nominally—says the British Consul-General—the men were well paid with from 
51. to 61. per month, but this pay given with one hand was generally taken back with the 
other, for the prices at which the men were forced to satisfy their necessities from the 
company’s stores ate up each month’s and even several months of their earnings before 
they became due. A man in debt anywhere in the Amazon rubber districts is not allowed to 
leave until the debt is paid and, as the creditor makes out the account and keeps the 
books, the debtor frequently does not know how much he owes and, even if he had the 
means, might not always be able to satisfy their claims. Accounts are falsified and men are 
kept in what becomes a perpetual state of bondage, partly through their own thriftlessness 
(which is encouraged) and partly by deliberate dishonesty.” From Sir Roger Casement’s 
Report, House of Commons, Vol. txv111, Miscellaneous No. 8, p. 18. Cf. La Vordgine, pp. 
189, 217. 

™ Rivera mentions the Vanivas, Barés, Carijonas, Huitotos, Andoques, Puinaves and 
Maipurefios, aside from a cosmopolitan tribe of the Papunagua formed by refugees from 
the rubber regions. La V ordgine, pp. 134, 168, 169, 176, 195. Mr. Custodio Morales tells of 
the existence of a similar cosmopolitan tribe at Cuemafif. Cf. Olarte Camacho, of. cit., 
pp. 67-58. 

5 Details on the use of achiote, yopo, yagé, and on Indian beliefs and practices may be 
found in the books of Fray Gaspar de Pinell, Pérez Triana, and Brisson, already cited. 
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of San Fernando. Ever since Puerto Ayacucho was made the seat of the 
government in 1928, San Fernando has been a ghost town. In 1932 it 
had only about sixty people. The town, although dead, survives in the 
memories of those who lived through the reign of terror of the half 
demented Tomas Funes, the ogre of San Fernando. 

San Fernando was not a safe place for a governor: Venancio Pulgar 
was shot, Meléndez Carrasco wounded, Maldonado killed; and Roberto 
Pulido, the one presented in La Vordgine, was murdered in cold blood, 
along with seventy others.® 

Opinions on the wisdom and honesty of governor Pvlido vary. Rivera 
is inclined to justify his commercial activities, admitting, however, that 
Pulido “fal vender con mano oficial recogia con ambas manos.’ Mr. 
H. C. Dickey, on the other hand, states that Pulido, not satisfied with 
taxes alone, had a monopoly of cigarettes, which he sold to his own 
soldiers, charging the purchases to their next month’s pay. Pulido, we 
are told, even opened a gambling den where cigarettes were used as 
chips.5* Some claim—with Rivera—that the governor’s decrees were 
well inspired. Mr. Arthur Friel, who has written a very able account of 
San Fernando affairs, states that Pulido intended to use some of the 
proceeds of his taxes for the improvement of transportation facilities.’ 
Undoubtedly the governor was not above reproach and, knowing that 
his situation was not safe, he preferred to live at Cataiiapo, where it 
was “healthier.’’® 

As some of the taxpayers could not pay with cash, Pulido confiscated 
rubber, tonka beans, balata, or any other produce of value. One of those 
affected was Colonel Tomds Funes. The facts given in La Vordgine con- 
cerning the events of May, 1913, are as accurate as any. The reader may 
compare them with those found in the lengthier account of Friel, who 
obtained his information largely from men of the Orinoco. Funes sec- 
retly armed his men and attacked Pulido and his family at night. The 
governor, who had just returned home with fever, was in his hammock. 


58 Cf. Rufino Blanco Fombona, Diario de mi vida (Madrid, 1929), pp. 181-182. 

57 La Vordgine, p. 299. “El gobernador—the novelist explains—no habfa establecido 
impuestos est ipidos; sin embargo, fragudbase la conjura para suprimirlo. Su mala estrella 
le aconsej6 dictar un decreto en el cual disponfa que los derechos de exportar caucho se 
pagaran en San Fernando, con oro ocon plata, y nocon pagarés girados contra el comercio 
de Ciudad Bolfvar.” La Vordgine, p. 300. 

58 “He would take fifty per cent of the cigarettes out of each pot, as owner of the resort, 
and sell them back to the players. And I have it on good authority that he did not disdain 
shoes and articles of clothing, even food of the soldiers for which he exchanged more 
cigarettes for gambling.” H. C. Dickey, My Jungle Book (Boston, 1932), pp. 173-174. 

59 Arthur Friel, op. cit., p. 127. 

6 Cf. Leo E. Miller, In the Wilds of South America (New York, 1919), pp. 153, 163. 
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A volley of bullets killed him before he could defend himself. His wife, 
driven to insanity by this assassination, was captured and bound, along 
with her son, a lad of about fourteen. In the meantime the henchmen of 
the crazed Colonel killed some seventy people: “En las tiendas, en las 
calles, en los solares reventaban los tiros. Confusién, fogonazos, lamen- 
taciones, sombras corriendo en la obscuridad.’’* 

After the massacre Funes appointed himself governor. With garrisons 

stationed at strategic points along the rivers and with an army of crim- 
inals behind him, Funes became sole authority along the Orinoco. Some- 
times an innocent individual was “sent to Funes’s cemetery” for the 
most trivial reason. In the black list were included his own accomplices. 
In mortal fear for his life, E] Coronel ordered the death of whole families. 
Rivera justly says: 
Jamas, en ningdn pafs, se vié tirano con tanto dominio en vida y fortunas como 
el que atormenta la inmensurable zona cauchera cuyas dos salidas est4s cerradas: 
en el Orinoco, por los chorros de Atures y Maipures; y en el Guainfa, porla 
Aduana de Amanadona. 


Oddly enough, Funes became the official governor of Amazonas by a 
decree of Juan Vicente Gémez. Mr. Dickey, who met the monster of 
the Orinoco, describes him as “‘a small, dapper chap. . . He had a retreat- 
ing forehead, a luxuriant black moustache, a sallow complexion. He wore 
a number five shoe.’ His reign of terror lasted eight long years, until 
January 30, 1921, when he was shot by Arévalo Cedefio. 

Rivera mentions also a few minor individuals who are historical. One 
of Funes’s subordinates was a certain Lépez: “El grupo de Lépez, 
felinamente se acercé a la ventana abierta.”® This individual is men- 
tioned in Friel’s book. Lépez acted like a scared rabbit—Friel asserts— 
when he faced a firing squad in 1921. Another culprit in Funes’s “army” 
was Gonzalez, mentioned in La Vordgine as the one who murdered sev- 
eral men with his own machete. This was Gonz4lez Perdomo, the author 
of a book vindicating Funes. Gonzdlez was later placed in charge of the 
Maipures garrison. Like many others he was poisoned by Funes himself.” 
Even Espinosa, barely mentioned in the novel, is a real character. And 
it is at least remotely possible that Vacares, nicknamed “El Vaquiro” in 
the novel, is the individual whom Friel calls Baca.” 


% La Vordgine, pp. 302-303. ® La Vordgine, p. 301. 

® Dickey, op. cit., pp. 175-176. * La Vordgine, p. 302. 

® “The most noted butchers in Funes’s force were Luciano Lépez, his second in com- 
mand, who really was a butcher—the town’s official killer of cattle—and one Avispa, whose 
name (real or assumed) meant ‘Wasp’.”’ Friel, op. cit., p. 144. 

% Ibid., pp. 144, 145. Cf. La Vordgine, p. 303. 

* Friel, op. cit., pp. 135-136, 137. 
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Near the end of the novel Rivera mentions two other persons that 
deserve comment. One is Monsefior Massa, to whom we have already 
alluded. Monsefior Massa has been described as 


Digno sucesor. .. . Hombre practico, poseedor de la educacién y experiencias 
necesarias para una labor de este género, y, animado del celo misionero y espirity 
religioso que parecen inspirar a los Padres Salesianos, su iniciativa, energ‘a, 
entusiasmo y habilidad estan obteniendo resultados notables.® 


The other person is Jodo Castanheira Fontes. Jodo was probably relate: 
to don Antonio Castanheiro Fontes of Umarituba whom Dr. Hamilton 
Rice met on his trip to the Rfo Negro.®® 

A close examination of other materials which we have been unable to 
consult would probably show that several of the names and events not 
discussed in this paper are also historical. As secretary of the Second 
Section Committee Rivera had excellent opportunities to examine a 
good number of documents from which to draw information. Besides, 
he must have talked to many a river boatsman to whom the inside stor, 
of the Putumayo and San Fernando was well known. It is well-nigh 
impossible today to verify many of the details given by the novelist, as 
most of the possible informers prefer to carry their secrets with them. 
Friel, Hanson, and others who have traveled in the Amazon interior 
have found a general reluctance to confide in strangers. 

Rivera mentions over sixty rivers and tributaries of the region covere: 
by the novel. So sure was the novelist of his geographical knowledge that 
he dared to call the map prepared by the Oficina de Longitudes “mapa 
costoso, aparatoso, mentiroso y deficientisimo.” Aside from the many 
rectifications made in recent years concerning the headwaters of certain 
Colombian rivers, we have found many evidences of imperfect knowledge 
of the geography of the Colombian interior. As late as 1925, for example, 
Fray Estanislao de Las Corts published a Report relating his adventures 
along “el desconocido rio Cagudn,” a tributary of the Caquetd.”° Jc 
Vordgine also contains a great profusion of information on the fauna 
and flora of Colombia. Rivera was a lover of nature and a good observer. 
Now he delights in the gorgeous sight of a herons’ pond or the glory o/ 
the awakening day; now he succumbs to the spell of the jungle and its 
destructive denizens, the recoiling giifo, the voracious carib fish or the 
devastating tambochas. 

La Vordgine is a historical record and a social document. Probably 
the historical part of its plot will relegate the novel to a secondary place 


§ Rice, H. A., op. cit., p. 180. 8° Tbid., p. 6. 
7 Cf. Informes de las Misiones Catélicas de Colombia relativos a los afios 1925 y 192 
(Bogoté, 1926). 
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in the future. But certain sections will survive, especially those written 
in complete detachment from pure history. The events of the Putumayo 
and San Fernando refer to a specific time and a specific place and have 
no representative value. More significant by far are the sections inter- 
preting the soul of the //anos and the jungle. 

While the novel is essentially accurate, the impression it leaves in the 
reader is erroneous. Rivera crowded intoa simple plot the history of some 
fifteen long years. The choice of the events, their rapid succession, and 
the exalted dramatic atmosphere that pervades the pages of the novel, 
all contribute to make of La Vordgine exactly what its title implies, a 
vortex of action. The mad world depicted in the second and third parts, 
even though its component elements are historically true, is essentially 
an artificial accumulation of events unrelated in time and space. In 
contrast with the first part the latter sections of the novel are not a 
synthesis but a summary. 

Probably the more artistic passages of the novel were written as 
separate units and fused into one work at a later date. This explains the 
unevenness of the novel and its defective technique. The poetic and 
factual moods indicate a difference in the time of composition and a 
difference in purpose. When the novel was finally written, the artist was 
partly defeated by the historian.” 

EDUARDO NEALE-SILVA 

University of Wisconsin 


™ Subsequent to the completion of this article I consulted the excellent book of Earl P. 
Hanson, Journey to Manaos, (New York, 1938). In the detailed account of Funes’s regime 
the author alludes to the Italian JesGs Capecchi and to Dr. Baldomero Benftez, both his- 
torical characters mentioned by Rivera. (Cf. La Vorégine, pp. 302, 305). I also succeeded 
in obtaining a copy of El proceso del Putumayo (Lima, 1915), a general exposé written in 
self-defense by Sr. Carlos A. Valcdrcel, the Peruvian judge at Iquitos already discussed 
(See footnote 46). The evidence given by Valc4rcel concerning the affairs of the Putumayo 
is overwhelming. Finally, one modification. When the articles published in El Tiempo of 
Bogot4 appeared in book form, L. E. Nieto Caballero inserted a letter signed by Nazira 
(dofia Narcisa Saba) denying the supposition that she is Zoraida Ayram. V uelo al Orinoco 
(Bogot4, 1935), p. 151. 




















XVIII 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE IN WERFEL’S BARBARA 


N an article reviewing Werfel’s collected poems' from the Catholic 

point of view, Cornelius Schroeder, a Franciscan, maintains that de- 
spite constant references to God in his poetry Werfel does not experience 
any real religious faith.? It is Schroeder’s contention that Werfel does 
not succeed in finding a solution to the conflict between nature and 
spirituality which is so prominent in his poetry: 
Als geistiger Mensch kommt er nicht hinweg iiber die Zwiespiltigkeit von Natur 
und Geist, kommt er nicht los von der Qual, in welche die Geburt fiir die Erde 
den Geist gestiirzt hat.* 


To offset the corruption and sinfulness of the flesh, says this Catholic 
critic, and to further the cause of the spirit Werfel sets up an ideal of 
love. Werfel’s teaching is: 


... den Geist von der Schuld der Verkérperung zu befreien und durch Aufhe- 
bung der Entzweiung das Gleichgewicht in Welt und Leben wiederherzustellen, 
ist Menschenaufgabe hier auf Erden. Das Leben hat nur Wert, insoweit es Liebe 
wird und ist.‘ 


In Werfel’s view, says Schroeder, love constitutes the highest spiritual 
principle. He quotes Werfel’s own words to this effect: 


Ach, wenn der Stoff nur als Bewegung lebt, 
So lebt der Geist als Liebe nur, geliebte Geister.® 


To clarify his analysis of Werfel, Schroeder compares him with the 
poet Reinhard Johannes Sorge. He points out that while Sorge, too, is 
concerned with the conflict between body and spirit, he finds a resolution 
of this conflict in his submission to God—“. . . indem er sich frei in voller 
Liebeshingabe dem Willen Gottes, des Schépfers, des absoluten Herrn 
von Natur and Geist unterwirft.’”® Schroeder maintains that while Sorge 
transcends the conflict between nature and spirit by his faith in God, 
Werfel does not advance beyond mere faith in spiritual love. (“Werfel 
bleibt beim vorletzten Ziel stehen, beim Geistigen.’’”) The 
Catholic critic takes pains to show that there is a very important differ- 
ence between spirit and God: 


Das Geistige ist nimlich noch sehr weit vom Géttlichen entfernt. Gott ist reiner 


1 Franz Werfel, Gedichte (Berlin, 1927). 
2 Cornelius Schroeder, “Franz Werfels Weltschau,” Literarischer Handweiser, Sept., 


1928, columns 881 ff. 3 Schroeder, col. 884. * Tbid., col. 886. 
5 Franz Werfel, Einander, 4. Auflage (Miinchen, 1920), p. 32. 
6 Schroeder, col. 888. 7 [bid. 
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Geist. Aber reiner Geist ist nicht Gott. Der Geist kann nur zu Gott gelangen, 
wenn Gott sich in Liebe zu ihm niederneigt, ihn teilnehmen lisst an seiner 
Natur, ihm gnadenhaft mitteilt von seiner Schénheit, Heiligkeit und Vollkom- 
menheit. Werfel kennt demnach allein die Zweiheit Natur— Geist, 
fihlt sich von der Zwiespaltigkeit beider bedraingt. Sorge lebt in der Dreiheit 
Natur—Geist—Gott.® 


I have cited Schroeder’s views at considerable length because despite 
his dogmatic oversimplification he ably summarizes the problems that 
become prominent in a study of Werfel’s religious writings. He sees that 
the three main forces involved in these writings are body (or nature), 
spirit (or love), and God. My own conclusions about Werfel’s poetry 
coincide largely with Schroeder’s. Elsewhere® I have pointed out that 
for all its religious terminology the poetry of Einander rests not on faith 
but on a spiritual idealism which opposes self-sacrificing love to the 
materialism of the body. 

But Schroeder fails to observe in Werfel’s poetry a persistent tendency 
that leads up above the duality of nature and spirit toward submissive 
faith in God. In the anthropocentric poetry of Einander man’s love is 
the force that will regenerate the world. But in Der Gerichtstag'® there 
are definite indications that Werfel recognizes the absolute inadequacies 
of human love and of the human spirit. We need only recall: 

Aus meiner Tiefe rief ich dich an, 
Denn hier rettet kein Wille mehr, 

hier rettet nur Wunder. 
Tu Wunder!" 


These lines confess the bankruptcy of Werfel’s attempt to find salvation 
through his own “good works”; they are a petition for help and grace 
from above; they represent an incipient desire to submit to God. And 
though this submission fades considerably in the works that immediately 
follow Der Gerichtstag, it reappears in the Neue Gedichte.* These poems 
voice quietly but steadily Werfel’s turn from human devices of salvation 
to a humble readiness to accept God. This genuinely religious current 
of humility and readiness for faith Schroeder has failed to notice. 

Yet even this slow progress from despair to faith does not represent 
the highest expression of Werfel’s religious character. For in this advance 
are involved a number of personal motives and interests: fear, unhappi- 
ness, spiritual exhaustion, and the desire for certainty and peace. And 
though these feelings and desires, as powerful human forces, have their 


8 Ibid. 
*In a thesis: Religious Experience in the Works of Franz Werfel, Harvard University, 
1935, 10 Franz Werfel, Der Gerichtstag, 6. und 7. Tausend (Leipzig, 1923). 


" Der Gerichtstag, p. 173. 2 In Gedichte, pp. 409 ff. 
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place in religion, they cannot be part of the purest and sublimest re- 
ligious state. These motives cannot touch the highest pinnacle, where 
things are seen only under the strict aspect of eternity and where human 
desires are without purpose and meaning. And that Werfel in the com- 
plexity of his doubting, trusting soul knows of this kind of religiousness. 
too, is indicated by the substance of his novel Barbara." For here 
religion is not, as it was largely in his poetry, a struggle between man’s 
love and his selfishness; nor is it ecclesiastical religion, which mediates 
between man’s personal interests and God; it is rather a rare and 
highly refined condition of man in which he is mysteriously above his 
own desires and his own life and acknowledges only the unknowable, 
impersonal force that sustains him and all. 

The religious import of Barbara is conveyed to us chiefly through the 
character of its protagonist Ferdinand. Yet, while Ferdinand suggests 
to us the deeper and rarer aspects of Werfel’s religiousness, it is Alfred 
Englander, the intellectual Jew seeking faith, who reminds us more of 
the struggling, groping Werfel familiar to us from his poetry. Ferdinand 
is much more harmonious in character than either Werfel or Englinder. 
In religious matters he is much less hampered by the intellect than they 
are. For Ferdinand the intellect represents a temporary obstacle that is 
soon overcome. Englander, on the other hand, though convinced of the 
necessity of rejecting the intellect as a final guide in life, is not quite alle 
to do so. In this respect he resembles Werfel, who must struggle against 
his intellect for every little advance toward faith. 

Like his creator Werfel, Englander is a Jew who is strongly attracted 
to Christianity, particularly to the figure of Jesus. He sees exemplitied 
in himself the tragic relationship of al] Israel to Christ: 

Meine Lebenslage ist bloss deshalb von einzigartiger Wichtigkeit, weil sie die 
Lage von ganz Israel im Kerne enthalt. Das tragische Schicksal Israels ist mein 
Schicksal: Die faktische Verleugnung unseres Messias gegen besseres Wissen.‘ 
Like Werfel, Englander desires the stability that comes with real faith. 
Yet despite all his religious seeking he is not able to overcome his un- 
certainty and restlessness: 

Ruhe bedeutete, nach seinem Glauben, EwigkeitsbewuStsein der Seele, Unruhe 


aber und Ungeduld bedeutete VerwesungsgewiGheit. Leider war er selber trotz 
seines religiésen Strebens voll Unruhe und Ungeduld iiber die Maen." 


To such intellectual Jews as Werfel and Englander, Ferdinand repre- 
sents a type of character superior to their own. He bears in him that 


13 Franz Werfel, Barbara oder die Frémmigkeit (Berlin, 1929).— Abbreviated as B. 
4B. p. 515. & B., p. 203. 
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calmness which they seek. His place in Barbara resembles that of Alyosha 
in The Brothers Karamazov. Just as Alyosha possesses a native harmony 
that Ivan, Dmitri (and Dostoevski) intensely desire, so Ferdinand pos- 
sesses a steadiness that Englander (and Werfel) envy. There is something 
about Ferdinand that makes one feel he will find the right path in the 
end, whatever his aberrations. (“Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen 
Drange,/Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewuBt.’”’) Englander senses 
quite clearly the superiority of Ferdinand’s character: 

Obgleich Ferdinand zumeist schwieg und Englander immer redete, fiihlte sich 
der Altere doch nicht als Wohltater, sondern eher als Beschenkter. Er war ein 
aufgeregter, mit sich selbst zerfallener Mensch und die eigentiimliche Ruhe des 
Gefangenen [i.e., Ferdinand, who is in a Catholic seminary against his will] 
vermehrte sein inneres Unzufriedensein.** 


But Englander, much more aware than Ferdinand of the spiritual dis- 
cords of modern life, is very useful for the construction of the novel in 
which he moves, since it is he who formulates the problems and dangers 
which Ferdinand, as a modern young man, must face. 

Judging from his own experience, Englinder considers the great disease 
of the modern world to be the intellect that has fallen away from God 
and is now a free mental process that analyzes and in so doing kills life. 
The modern mind, having no regard for an absolute value, dissects the 
world into meaningless bits of matter and energy. The intellect without 
God, Englander maintains, reduces the world to unendurable nothing- 
ness. He says to Ferdinand: 


Einst hat sich der Intellekt von seinem Gott-Inhalt losgerissen, . . . oder glauben 
Sie etwa, dass ein Origines oder Thomas weniger Intellekt hatten als ein Experi- 
mentalpsychologe heute? Der von Gott abgezogene Intellekt, das ist der intelli- 
gente Mensch, oder auch das Nichts.!” 


Englander accuses the godless intellect of seeking to obliterate from our 
lives the sense of wonder. Unappreciative of the mystery and irrational- 
ity of the world and of our existence, it seeks through the agency of 
science to reduce life to rational and analytical formule. He points out 
that in its way science, as well as religion, derives its validity and 
strength from our belief in it. For example, in a strict sense the scientist 
knows no more about the creation of the world than does the man who 
accepts the stories in Genesis. Neither of them was a witness of Creation. 
The scientist, too, has his God and his revelation: ‘“{Sein] Gott ist der 
Intellekt und er nennt seine Offenbarung Hypothese. Auch sie lebt von 
dem Glauben, den wir ihr schenken.’”’!® Rejecting the ever-shifting hy- 
potheses of science as final wisdom, Englander seeks stability in the 
6 B., p. 147. 17 B., p. 149. 18 B., p. 156. 
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symbolic interpretation of life offered by the traditional religious faiths, 
in particular by the Catholic Church.'® 

This, in brief, is Englinder’s attitude towards the modern world. His 
analysis of the modern temper (exaggerated and unfair, to be sure) 
indicates in advance the course that Ferdinand’s spiritual development 
will take. For although Ferdinand is by nature less intellectual than 
Englander, so much so that the latter can say to him: “Wissen Sie, was 
das Beste an Ihnen ist, .. . Sie sind kein intelligenter Mensch!,’”° yet 
he too must contract the modern “disease” of intellectualism. This 
disease being epidemic in our age, Englander predicts that Ferdinand 
will fall prey to it and will accept as truth the social and political shib- 
boleths that are its symptoms. In his drastic way he says to Ferdinand: 


Ein Mensch wie Sie kommt um die Intelligenz nicht herum. Man kann sie nicht 
iiberspringen, man muss hindurch. Sie werden in kurzer Zeit an den ganzen 
Mist glauben, zum Beispiel, da nicht unsere Gottesferne, sondern irgend eine 
Wirtschaftsordnung daran Schuld hat, wenn sich die Menschen wie Schurken 
benehmen und einander kalt lichelnd zugrunde gehen lassen. 


For Englander it is the sorrow of modern life that even men like Ferdi- 
nand do not live spontaneously in God but return to Him only after they 
have pursued the illusions of their own minds: 


Ohne Abfall gab es fiir den modernen Menschen keine Heimkehr in Gott. Dieses 
war ja das Entsetzliche an unserer Zeit, dass es kein selbstverstandliches Leben 
in Gott gab...” 


Realizing, then, that Ferdinand, too, must pass through the “heresy” 
of intellectualism and must test for himself the stuff of modern life, 
Englander reluctantly helps his young friend to escape from the Catholic 
seminary in Vienna where he has been placed by the State, whose or- 
phaned ward he is. In the novel the irony of the situation is apparent. 
Englander, the intellectual Jew disillusioned with life, turns his back on 
the modern world and longs to find peace in the Church; Ferdinand, the 
naive Catholic, seeks to escape from what seems to him a dry and unin- 
spiring religious institution and to taste the fullness of modern life. With 
the aid of his Jewish friend, Ferdinand steps out into the world. As an 
impoverished student at the University of Vienna he suffers hardships, 
and when the great War comes, he is only too glad to join the colors for 
the food and care that the State offers its soldiers. He fights bravely and 
is promoted to a lieutenancy. But there is nothing of the usual imperial 
officer about him. His sensitive spirit is scarred by the brutality of the 
war and of the military caste that rules the State. At the collapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire he associates himself with a group of radical, 

19 Cf. B., pp. 156 ff. 20 B., p. 147. 1 B., p. 159. 2 B., pp. 195-196. 
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bohemian intellectuals who do not lack ideas on how to save the world. 
With the purest of motives he casts his lot with a group of revolutionists 
who plan to set up a communistic state. Ferdinand explains to Englander 
why he has abandoned religion for politica] action. He feels that some- 
thing must be done to avenge the bestiality of the war and its millions 
of meaningless deaths. A recurrence of such horrors must be made im- 
possible. Any person who takes refuge from the terrible contemporary 
scene in the sentimentalities of outmoded religions is a criminal: 


Schau, Alfred, ich versteh sehr gut, daf man an alten Dingen hingt. Ich selber 
kann mich nicht befreien davon. Manchmal in der Nacht kommt das alles und 
will einen umbringen. Es willuns um bringen, Englander, das ist das 
Wort! ... Wir miissen endlich aus diesem Daimmerzustand des Alten heraus! 
... Denke doch klar iiber die letzten vier Jahre nach! Sollen die Millionen Toten 
vergessen sein, sollen die unaussprechlichen Bestialitaiten. ... ungeracht und 
ungebessert bleiben? . . . Jede Sentimentalitiat, ob sie sich religids oder national- 
istisch verkleidet, ist ein unsiihnbares Verbrechen heute.” 


Yet in spite of his revolutionary protestations Ferdinand is at best a 
half-hearted radical. Unlike some radicals who profess unsentimental 
hardness but are in reality rather romantic in their illusions about man- 
kind, Ferdinand is a realist. He cannot, for example, believe that there 
is anything inherent in proletarians which makes them better as human 
beings than their capitalistic exploiters. He maintains that sympathetic 
men are attracted to the proletariat not because of any inherent supe- 
riorityit may possess but because of the spiritual quality with which it is 
endowed by its suffering. He says of it: 


Nur wegen seines Leidens mufte es geliebt und erlést werden. Ohne die Ver- 
klarung dieses Leidens war es eine Masse grober unwissender Menschen, die bis 
auf einen geringen Bruchteil nur dem Roh-K6rperlichen zugewandt war.* 


Entertaining such a conception of the proletariat, Ferdinand cannot be 
a fanatical revolutionist. There is, moreover, something instinctively 
honest and straightforward in him that keeps him from real comradeship 
with the conceited and distorted souls of his bohemian friends. His 
association with these big-worded denizens of the café only aggravates 
the dissatisfaction and futility that he now often feels within him: 


Immer wieder geschah dasselbe. Er ging mit einem unbeschreiblichen Heif- 
hunger nach Menschen, nach inniger Beriihrung, nach Kameradschaft, nach 
Erkenntnis in das Schattenreich [Werfel’s name for a café frequented by Ferdi- 
nand’s friends] und kehrte allnichtlich mit dem Gefiihl der Abgestorbenheit und 
des nutzlos verschwendeten Lebens. . . . in sein Zimmer zuriick . . .* 


 B., p. 537. * B., p. 542. ® B., pp. 498-499. 
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Ferdinand does not find spiritual satisfaction in the sphere of the 
intellect and in social reform. Indeed, the intellect that has left God and 
that operates on life without trusting reference to a superior principle js 
now free to expose the terrifying corruptness of human existence. \s 
Ferdinand walks along the streets of Vienna and observes the human 
beings on them, as he smells the odors of poverty and of musty clothes, 
there flashes through his consciousness a sudden recognition of the de- 
grading animalism of man’s existence, the terrible absurdity of his pre- 
tensions to humane progress and spirituality, since his life really centers 
about an unpleasant process in the stomach. This is what Ferdinand as 
an intelligent, realistic creature thinks of man. 


Ferdinand blieb stehn und blickte den Menschen nach. 

Ein Nebel zerrif in ihm. Er stie8 plétzlich an unaussprechliche Grenzen der 
Erkenntnis. Einem schrecklichen Schwindelanfall glich die unverwortbare Ein- 
Sicht: Das Grauen des Lebens! Er durchschaute das Innere der menschlichen 
Leiber, die vor ihm dahintrabten. Er sah den giftigen Kot in jedem Menschen- 
bauch. Wozu alle Arbeit, aller Geist? Betrug und Mogelei! Nichts wird sich 
andern, da sich die leibliche Konstitution nicht andern kann. Welch eine Ernied- 
rigung, Mensch zu sein! 

Und viel spater noch, als dieses unbeschreibliche Erlebnis sich schon ver- 
fliichtigt hatte, wiederholte er krankhaft: 

“Drecksicke sind wir, giftige Drecksicke!’’** 


After such a vision it is difficult for Ferdinand to believe that political 
revolution will really improve life. He sees the character of human life 
as too deep-rooted, too fixed biologically, to be altered appreciably by 
mere changes in the forms of government. His faith in political action is 
further diminished by his intuition of the accidentality of history. He 
comes to feel that though men propose their logical theories and their 
social plans, life and the world go their mysterious way undisturbed. 
How, he wonders, can man hope to shape the course of history when he 
cannot even control the stream of his own consciousness nor the direction 
of his own will? 


Ferdinand lernte den antiken Schicksalsgedanken verstehn. Kein Mensch 
konnte auch nur innerhalb der winzigsten Sekunde den eigenmichtigen Ablauf 
seiner Vorstellungen sich klarmachen, geschweige denn lenken. . . . Und dieser 
unbelauschte Ablauf war der Ackerboden, aus dem alle Taten und Ereignisse 
sproBten. Ohne Widerstand also regierten Dimonen mittels der regellosen 
Vorstellungsreihen menschlicher Gehirne die Welt und die sogenannten Herr- 
scher hatten diesen wahren Herrschern nichts anderes entgegenzusetzen als 
die freche Einbildung ihrer Logik und Zielbewu8theit.?’ 


Ferdinand is soon thoroughly convinced that political changes are 
* B., p. 544. 7 B., p. 601. 
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relatively superficial and do not affect the essential character of man and 
the world. No matter how many revolutions may come and go, man will 
still be fundamentally a greedy animal whose life centers about the 
gratification of his senses. Considered apart from God, man is but a 
clever and vain animal whose character is only superficially varnished 
with ideals and morality. Because he now perceives the inadequacy of 
mundane philosophies and moralities, Ferdinand is ready better to 
appreciate the religious ideas of his friend Englander: 


Ferdinand vergriibelte sich iz die grausame Unauflisbarkeit, die allem Mensch- 
lich-Moralischen anhaftet. 

Werden verbesserte Zustinde den Menschen bessern? ... Und selbst, wenn 
die Zustinde sich besserten, wird der Mensch nicht genau das gleiche faule und 
genu Bsiichtige Vieh bleiben, das sich von der andern Tierheit nur durch technische 
Mordtalente und eine iiberfiitterte Eitelkeit unterscheidet? Ekelhafte Sack- 
gassen iiberall! Mein Gott, warum ist Englander nicht da, da ich mit ihm 
reden kénnte? Jetzt wiirde ich ihn besser verstehn.** 


Ferdinand’s recognition of the ultimate futility of political change is 
only one phase of his broader perception of the fragmentary and illusory 
character of the general relationships and contacts between human be- 
ings. He believes that men cannot really come close to each other or 
really penetrate each other’s souls, but can at the most touch each other 
superficially. Similarly man is shut off from the natural world outside 
him; he knows it only as a series of pictures developed in his conscious- 
ness. Ferdinand here expresses his (and Werfel’s) conviction that the 
only sure and real thing for the individual is just the individual himself 
with his own private consciousness and his own inner life. One human 
being cannot project himself into another or really communicate himself 
to him. The words by which one man tries to convey his inner life to 
another are a feeble, partial, and tentative expression of his true self. All 
human relationships are, then, to a great extent illusory. Any philosophy 
or idealism based on human relationships is bound to develop the same 
illusory and imperfect character. Ferdinand feels that, since the in- 
dividual’s contacts with men and objects outside him are so imperfect, 
only the images and ideals he stores and cultivates within himself are 
really his own. Only in our inner lives, where we are not dependent on a 
world and on men that are beyond our real grasp, can we find some free- 
dom and some perfection: 


Alle menschlichen Beziehungen, auch die natiirlichsten, sind Tauschung. Wir 

kénnen niemanden lieben, niemanden “haben,” weil wir einander nicht durch- 

dringen diirfen und uns bestenfalls nur beriihren. Liebe ist nichts als die Fahig- 

keit, das Bild eines Menschen in unserer inneren Dunkelkammer leidenschaftlich 
* B., p. 712. 
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zu entwickeln. Die Wirklichkeit ist ein Bilderalbum, das Wort ein Werkzeug 
der Entzweiung und das Getriebe die schwerhdrigste aller Einsamkeiten. Da; 
sagt sich so leicht. Aber wer in Wahrheit an diese erstickend engen Mauer 
bewuBt anstieBe, er kénnte nicht weiterleben....Ach, unsere Gréfe und 
unsere Freiheit sind nur die Bilder, die wirsehend empfangen und liebend 
umschaffen.?® 


These solipsistic views are not altogether new to Werfel. Already in 
Wir sind® he complained of the walls that surround the individual and 
cut him off frym the rest of the world: 


Mein, mein und mein! Und immer diese Wand! 
Warum bin ich nicht durch die Welt gespannt . . . ?3 


But the significance of the solipsism in Barbara lies in the change in 
Werfel’s attitude towards it. While in the lines just quoted from JW’ ir 
sind the poet complains of his isolation and seeks to break through its 
bounds, in Barbara this isolation is accepted as a final fact. Ferdinand 
does not in the end desire to grow out of himself and to embrace the 
world in love. He accepts his isolation as an irrevocable fact of life. He 
surrenders all hope of finding spiritual satisfaction in his relations with 
other men and with the world. These are outside him and therefore 
beyond the effective range of his soul. The only true satisfaction he can 
find must lie within himself. It is now axiomatic to him that the individ- 
ual cannot in any essential way alter the course of life other than his 
own. This conviction is the reason for his absolute lack of worldly am- 
bition. With this conviction are connected, too, his quietness, reserve, 
and great humility. (“. . . dieses Gesicht spiegelt das ruhige Licht der 
Fremdheit und laft die zeitseltenste Eigenschaft vermuten: Demut.’”” 
Feeling that life and the world go their way essentially undisturbed by 
human plans, Ferdinand is beyond the illusion of those who think by 
their wills to master the world and to bend it to their wishes. A sympa- 
thetic observer in Barbara notices 


... da% Ferdinand R.’s Wesen in uniiberwindlichem Widerspruch steht zu einer 
Zeit und Gesellschaft der ordiniren Willenskraft und des pausbackigen Aui- 
triebs.* 


This same observer notes than even Ferdinand’s position as doctor on a 
passenger ship—Ferdinand has studied medicine after his revolutionary 
career—is in harmony with his character, since it affords him time and 
leisure for the quiet life of reading and meditation to which he has 
turned. There is, moreover, a symbolic appropriateness in Ferdinand’s 


9 B., pp. 795-796. 30 Franz Werfel, Wir sind, 6. bis 8. Tausend (Leipzig, 1914). 
3| Wir sind, p. 49. 2 8B., p. 17. 3 B., pp. 16-17. 
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ZeUug life on the sea. Since he feels that he cannot find spiritual satisfaction in 
Das } _his relations with other men, he has, so to speak, renounced his citizen- 
—_ ; ship in the world, and it is therefore fitting that he have no fixed home 
nt : on earth but move with his ship from one port to another: 


Bessere Naturen treffen oft ganz unbewuft eine symbolische Berufswahl. Wer 
immer unterwegs sein muf, gehdrt zur Gattung der Ueberzihligen, der Aussen- 
seiter, der Heimatlosen.™ 


via 


a wo 
= 


The comparative seculsion afforded Ferdinand from the crowds and 
bustle of life by his occupation is the outward correspondence of his 
inner solitude. He performs his medical duties efficiently, he is courteous 
and considerate in his relations with the passengers, but he has drawn an 
in - unmistakable line between himself and others. Werfel speaks of Ferdin- 
Vir '  and’s “stille and entfernte Art.’ At times, indeed, a kind of hate for 
its people surges in him as he listens to the loud and inane chatter of the 
ne _ passengers in the lounging-room. On one particular occasion he must 
he leave the room because he cannot endure any longer the banality of 
He _ these men and women from whom he is so far removed in spirit: 


Er ist aufgestanden und fortgegangen, weil er es nicht mehr ausgehalten, weil 
sich so etwas wie Haf in ihm geregt hat gegen die Ewig-Fremden, die 
Menschen.** 


A kind of disgust is stirred in Ferdinand as he observes these bipeds who 
are flushed and excited over their wit and pleasures and vanity. There 
is an aristocratic quality in him, like that in the Buddhist, which puts 
him above the masses of men and lets him look down upon their pathetic 
2 _ excitement over a life that is an eternal repetition of the same birth, 
greed, desire, and death. And like the Buddhist, Ferdinand turns from 
the passing shadows of life to a principle that is eternal. Indeed, the 
very intellectualism which for a time possessed him and led him to 
social and political action has confirmed his native unworldliness and 
spirituality. It has impressed on him the animalism and vanity of man’s 
life and his own unfitness to participate in the scramble of ambition and 
power. It has returned him to his native spiritual individualism and to 
the religious position proper to his deepest instincts. His life is now 
a ' consecrated to God; and when, on the occasion already referred to, he 
y leaves the ship’s saloon, it is not only because he wishes to get away 
d _ from the vulgarity of the passengers, but also because he feels that he is 
S : about to experience one of his rare states of mystical enthusiasm, which 
s _ are the fruit of his inner life: 


Zugleich aber ist jetzt ein Teil seines Innern merkwiirdig zusammengekrampft. 


* B., p. 801. * B., p. 20. * B., p. 804. 
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Der Krampf sitzt genau im Sonnengeflecht des Zwerchfells; er tut weh, aber 
weit starker noch greift in die Nervenharfe eine unbeschreibliche Lust. Ferdinand 
kennt diese seltenen, aber immer wiederkehrenden Anfille gut, diese ziel- und 
grundlose Begeisterung, die ihm plétzliche Trinenstréme in die Augen trei)t 
und die Sucht entfesselt, zu schreien, zu singen, sich auf die Knie zu werfen.*’ 


Thus far we have been speaking of Ferdinand as though he were ce- 
pendent only on himself in finding his right way in life. And even though 
he is an extreme individualist and lives ultimately within himself, yet 
on the path to himself he is consciously and unconsciously guided and 
inspired by another person, a woman. Ferdinand’s spiritual searching 
revolves about the shining star that is Barbara—the quiet, humble, ever 
working Barbara, who watches over his childhood as his nurse and 
attendant, and who later continues to watch over him from afar when 
he is struggling along his way in the world. She is the one resting place 
that Ferdinand has in his troubled life. She is a mother to the orphaned 
Ferdinand and yet something more than a mother. He himself cannot 
quite explain her relationship to him. On one occasion he tries without 
success to explain the situation to a friendly lady who assumes that 
Barbara is his mother: 


“Mit meiner Mutter ist das merkwiirdig ...” begann Ferdinand, sprach aber 
nicht weiter. Wie hatte er dieser herrlichen Fremden so Schwieriges erklaren 
kénnen? Er konnte ja sich selber nicht erklaren, was er Barbara war und Barbara 
ihm.** 

Barbara is more than a mother to Ferdinand. She is his religious teacher, 
not through any conscious instruction but simply through the power and 
example of her character. From her naive and complete faith in God flow 
her calmness and peace which more than once are Ferdinand’s refuge 
and comfort. He analyzes her calmness thus: 


Barbaras Seele ruhte ahnungslos in der Religion, wie ein Tier des Waldes, ein 
Vogel der Luft ahnungslos in seinem Element lebt. Wie diese Wesen in einer den 
Menschen unfaSbaren Weise naturnah sind, so war Barbara gottnahe. Die Nahe 
aber zeigte sich in keinerlei heiligem Gehaben, nicht in frommen Anrufungen 
und Gebeten, oder gar in einer leidenschaftlichen Kirchlichkeit, sie zeigte sich 
in einer tiefen und gleichma®igen Ruhe, die Barbaras Lebenszustand war. Sie 
éntflo8 einem seligen Aufgehobenheitsgefiihl, dem seinerseits wieder Barbaras 
Arbeitsfreude, ihre Anhinglichkeit und Liebe entflo£.** 


Barbara’s humility, her life of unassuming service, are standards 
which make Ferdinand ashamed of his own life. When he revisits her 
after years of absence, he finds it difficult to tell her of his past. For 
while he, as a would-be revolutionist, had spent much of his time trying 


37 B., pp. 804-805. * B., p. 406. *B., p. 42. 
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to save the world and had neglected his own character, she with natural 
wisdom had not been concerned with the ephemeral political changes 
that were taking place about her, but had gone on undisturbed with her 
quiet life of work and service. Ferdinand realizes how superior this 
woman is to himself. She is a magnet that attracts him to the right path. 
By the unconscious example of her faith and humility she helps restore 
him to religion—not to any church, to be sure, for she does not influence 
him by any “churchliness,”’ but solely through the force of her character. 
And the effect of her spiritual action on him is that he, too, becomes true 
to his character, which is freedom from materialistic greed, from envy, 
from conceit and vain wit, from all desire to shine with words, and from 
the arrogance of an intellectualism that would impose its little mind on 
infinity. This truthfulness of character, which Barbara helps him find, 
is the basis of his religious life, for it releases him from false interests 
(“... kein Interesse zog ihn herab. . . . Und gerade deshalb lebte er so 
gewaltig.’°) and leaves him free for that rich inner life which centers 
about his mystical acknowledgement of an eternal force that is beyond 
his knowledge and yet is the greatest fact of his life. 

How highly Ferdinand appreciates Barbara’s spiritual purity is illus- 
trated by his treatment of her gold. All her life she had set aside part of 
the money she had earned as a domestic servant and had converted the 
currency into gold pieces; and when Ferdinand visits her for the last 
time, she gives him her little bag of gold coins. He realizes that what 
Barbara has given him is not to be considered money, but gold in a 
profounder, symbolic sense: 

Nicht einen Augenblick dachte er daran, da® dies Geld sei, ein gewéhnliches 
Tauschmittel im Umlauf der Bediirfnisse und ihrer Befriedigung. Es war nicht 
Geld, es war Gold. 


In those early post-war years (during which Ferdinand’s visit to Barbara 
occurs) the peoples of central Europe found their currencies rendered 
almost worthless by inflation; but Barbara seemed to have been elected 
to preserve the fruits of her labor in more enduring form. That her labor 
endures as gold, while that of whole nations about her is reduced almost 
to the value of paper, seems to symbolize the difference in quality be- 
tween her life and that of the age in general. The State, the army, 
politics—these are spiritually bankrupt; but a humble woman stands 
in the midst of this bankrupt world with her undefiled gold. 

After Barbara’s death Ferdinand scatters her gold pieces to the sea 
from the ship on which he serves, to make sure that they will not be 
soiled by the hands of men, but will be kept clean forever: 


B., p. 789. “ B., p. 787. 
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[Ferdinand] denkt jetzt gar nicht daran, daf er sich eines Gutes entiuferte, 
daS Barbaras Vermichtnis unwiederbringlich verloren ist. Ist es denn verloren? 
Ist es nicht jetzt erst aufgehoben, sicherer und reinlicher als in Ferdinands Koffer 
oder in irgend einem Banktresor? Barbaras Gold ruht von Stund an in der Tiefe 
der Welt. Der Honig der heiligen Arbeitsbiene ist fiir ewig geschiitzt und dem 
entweihenden Kreislauf entzogen.* 


In its assertion of the secondary nature of political action and in its 
emphasis on the inner life of the individual, Barbara is a reaffirmation 
of the Christian anarchism already expounded in Die christliche Sen- 
dung.® In that statement of his rejection of political A ktivismus Weriel 
wrote: 

Die christliche Sendung vollzieht ihr Werk im Ich, im Bewuftsein des Menschen, 


weil sie in ihrer Weisheit erkennt, dass man von aufen nicht verwandeln, 
“andern” kann.“ 


Long before the writing of Barbara, then, Werfel had taken his stand 
for a spiritual cleansing of man from within as opposed to the imposition 
of collective standards and ideals from without. What makes Barbara 
significant in the history of Werfel’s spiritual development are not its 
political implications but the direction of its religiousness. In his life of 
secluded meditation, Ferdinand represents a deepening of that voluntary 
“Einsamkeit” which Werfel expressed in his Neue Gedichte. In his devo- 
tion only to God, Ferdinand represents a shift of emphasis in Werfel’s 
religious attitude from a social, humanitarian idealism to a greater 
concern for his own private contacts with God. 

Barbara is, therefore, in an important sense the antithesis of much of 
Werfel’s earlier poetry. The essence of Der Weltfreund,® Wir sind, Ein- 
ander, and most of Der Gerichtstag is Werfel’s hope that man and his love 
will redeem the world. To this phase of Werfel’s poetry Schroeder’s 
criticism, discussed earlier in this paper, justly applies. In this poetry 
there is no real faith in God; there is only man with his love seeking to 
save the world. But Werfel’s turn to God, apparent in Der Gerichtstag 
and in the Neue Gedichte and more explicit in Barbara, represents his 
confession of the inadequacy of such humanitarian idealism. In one 
sense this shift in position represents a victory of Werfel’s pessimism 
over the more hopeful aspects of his Weltschau. Instead of continuing to 
hope that love will conquer man’s selfishness, Werfel seems to accept the 
fact that, in general, man as a creature of the finite world is hopelessly 
corrupt. In this sense sin is victorious over love. One of Ferdinand’s 


@ B., p. 808. 
* Franz Werfel, “Die christliche Sendung,” Die Newe Rundschau, vol. xxvii (January, 
1917), 92 ff. “ “Tie christliche Sendung,” p. 104. 


“ Franz Werfel, Der Welifreund, 9. bis 13. Auflage (Miinchen, 1920). 
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experiences in Barbara illustrates the continual victory on this earth of 
the body over the spirit. Returning to his native province (now part of 
Czechoslovakia) a few years after the World War, he sees a group of 
lads march by in uniform and in military formation. In this same prov- 
ince, a few years before, the natives had complained of the oppressive 
militarism of their imperial rulers. To Ferdinand this situation is a 
significant commentary on human life: 


Friiher marschierten nur die Soldaten, die es muften, jetzt aber marschieren 
schon zwolfjahrige Lausbuben freiwillig. Und wie gern tragen sie ihre Uniformen. 
Meine Herrschaften, ihr wart doch alle so iiberzeugte Antimilitaristen? Schon 
vergessen?! Rottet sich die Welt wieder zusammen? Was soll sie anderes tun? 
Der Mensch ist ein Rudeltier, kein Herdentier, ein Hungerwolf in der Winter- 
steppe dieser Zeit. Rudeltiere sind feige Raubtiere. Ihr Leben ist auf den Kampf 
gestellt, aber sie kimpfen nie einzeln. Eins, zwei—Rechts, links. Es liegt in eurer 
Natur. Und wir haben geglaubt, Revolution sei Durchbruch des Geistes.*® 


A final declaration of the evil of man’s worldly nature and a procla- 
mation of devotion only to God are made near the close of Barbara in 
Ferdinand’s Hymn, which is the climax of the novel. In this Hymn there 
is absolute rejection of the interests and ambitions of men who live only 
in the material world and have no contact with the eternity of God. 
Ferdinand refers to the masses of men in openly misanthropic terms: 


Mein Gott, nun bin ich schon sechsundreifig Jahre alt und immer noch gehe 
ich als ein Ahnungsloser umher unter diesen Ausgepichten, Neunmalgewitzten, 
Schlaudugigen, Beutegierigen. 

Sie verdienen, sie tanzen, sie huren, sie spielen Bridge, sie sind titig, sie 
bringen es weit und lassen sich, mein Gott, von Deinem Atem und Deiner 


Allgegenwart nicht imponieren.‘’ 


In this Hymn there is nothing but scorn for the insatiability and vulgar- 
ity of men: “Was wollen sie, diese zappelnden, unersittlichen Auftrieb- 
ler? Kann man denn etwas erreichen auf der Welt? Ist es nicht iiber- 
genug, wenn man leben darf?’’* Between these creatures and Ferdinand 
there is no real contact. He lives only in God, to whom he is at this mo- 
ment joined in mystical union. He is possessed by ‘“‘die iiberirdische 
Wollust dieser Minute.” Of this moment he feels: 


Sie iiberzahlt alles, selbst den Tod. Denn auf der Welt kann man nichts andres 
erreichen und gewinnen als Dich. Ja, was kénnte ich noch gewinnen, da ich Dir 
jetzt in diesem wahnsinnigen Rausche angehire?! 

Siehe, so stehe ich da, weine unter Deinem Blick und starre auf das Meer 
hinaus wie ein Trunkener. Und wie ein Trunkener weifs ich, da dieses Meer 
gar kein Meer ist, und hier gar kein Schiff, und da ich gar nicht ich bin, sondern 


“B., p. 761.  B., p. 805. “ B., p. 806. 
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ein ganz andrer, den ich nicht verstehe, wie ich Dich, Dich, oh so herrlich, nicht 
verstehe!*® 


Here is a very highest kind of religion—mysterious and overwhelming 
love of a Reality before which the world of time and space lapses into 
insignificance; a love of Reality not for personal purposes (such as might 
occur in lower forms of faith) but purely for its own sake. From Ferii- 
nand’s religious point of view all individual ambition, all action, all ideas 
of progress must be a vain illusion, since despite the unceasing change, 
despite the flow of life and death, of power and weakness, in the world 
of will and body and matter, the underlying Reality is eternally the 
same. It would be presumptuous of Ferdinand to think that his word or 
deed could affect this Reality; it is enough for him that he lives to adore 
it. In his situation action and ambition would be sacrilege.*° 
Ferdinand (and Werfel) do not achieve the conventional faith that 
Schroeder would wish them to have. But Ferdinand’s moments of deep 
recognition, too, represent a resolution of the conflicts and dissonances 
of human life. This resolution is, to be sure, intermittent and not sus- 
tained, but it is, in some ways, the only kind accessible to a man realisti- 


cally aware of the impersonal strictness of Fate and of man’s position 


beneath it. It is almost impcssible for a man like Werfel to have the 
even, steady faith of one who believes in a more personal relationship 
between God and man. His everyday life is probably not transfigured by 
his religious views. He must feel many hours and days as heavy burdens. 
But in the back of his mind and heart there stirs—if I read Barbara 
correctly—a superpersonal objectivity which at times breaks through 
the dull surface of life and erupts into mental and emotional climaxes 
of understanding and acceptance of the Reality that works in the worl: 
about us. 

* B., pp. 806-807. 

5° For a summary of the general philosophical idea involved in Ferdinand’s Hymn one 
might make use of a passage occurring early in the fourth book of Schopenhauer’s Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung: “Die achte philosophische Betrachtungsweise der Welt, d.h. 
diejenige, welche uns ihr inneres Wesen erkennen lehrt und so iiber die Erscheinung hinaus 
fiihrt, ist gerade die, welche nicht nach dem Woher und Wohin und Warum, sondern 
immer und iiberall nur nach dem Was der Welt fragt, d.h. welche die Dinge nicht nach 
irgend einer Relation, nicht als werdend und vergehend, kurz, nicht nach einer der vier 
Gestalten des Satzes vom Grunde betrachtet; sondern umgekehrt, gerade Das, was nac! 
Aussonderung dieser ganzen, jenem Satz nachgehenden Betrachtungsart noch tibrig bleibt 
das in allen Relationen erscheinende, selbst aber ihnen nicht unterworfene, immer sich 
gleiche Wesen der Welt, die Ideen derselben, zum Gegenstand hat. Von solcher Erkennt- 
ni& geht, wie die Kunst, so auch die Philosophie aus, ja, wie wir in diesem Buche finden 
werden, auch diejenige Stimmung des Gemiithes, welche allein zur wahren Heiligkeit und 
zur Erlésung von der Welt fithrt.”—Sdmmiliche Werke in fiinf Banden, GroL herzog Wil- 
helm Ernst Ausgabe (Leipzig), 1, 367. 
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As for the criticism that Ferdinand’s abandonment of life for God is 
selfish and unethical, that whatever one’s perceptions and judgments of 
man and society, it is not fair to leave them to their error and suffering, 
it should be remembered that Ferdinand represents only one side of 
Werfel. There is room in the human soul for the most opposite convic- 
tions, and there is in Werfel—as his readers know—not only religious 
isolation, but also the strongest sense of sympathy and responsibility. 
But even sympathy and responsibility are, after all, not necessarily of 
primary significance in the religious attitude; they are social emotions, 
a part of man’s finite life. The highest religiousness may bear in itself a 
measure of hardness and strictness—(consider Ferdinand’s “Strenge und 
Unnahbarkeit’’")—that makes each man responsible for his own con- 
tacts with God. In matters of Eternity sympathy is irrelevant. Barbara 
shows us—through the idealized character of Ferdinand—that below 
the ethical stratum of Werfel’s soul there is an interest in the Eternal 
that is beyond the ethical demands of human associations. To under- 
stand Barbara correctly we must distinguish between ethics, which are 
socially conditioned, and ultimate religiousness, which is an absolute 
state of the individual man. Of this distinction Kierkegaard has written: 


Das Ethische ist als solches das Allgemeine und als das Allgemeine das was fiir 
alle giiltig ist... .@ 

Der Glaube ist eben dieses Paradox, da®B der Einzelne als der Einzelne héher 
steht als das Allgemeine . . . ; oder: daf$ der Einzelne als der Einzelne in einem 
absoluten Verhaltnis zum Absoluten steht.* 


IsRAEL S. STAMM 
Harvard University 


= B., p. 809. 
® Sdéren Kierkegaard, Furcht und Zittern (Jena, 1923), p. 51. 
8 Ibid., p. 53. 
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EDITORIAL POLICIES 
(Reprinted from the Editor’s report in 1931, PMLA xtv, 1456-57.) 


.-. In making up the quarterly numbers, several interests of different 
characters have to be considered. The first principle, certainly from the 
contributors’ point of view, is that priority of acceptance should be ac- 
companied by priority of publication. I propose to see that all articles 
accepted before 1931 are published in 1932. There is an editorial tempta- 
tion to present strong numbers, retaining a few of the less arresting 
articles for a more favorable occasion. Very important articles should 
have exceptionally early publication. If carried too far, however, such a 
policy must result sometime in a period of intellectual depression; and 
I shall take the ground that all accepted papers stand, as regards ac- 
ceptability, sufficiently on a footing of equality to be delayed no longer 
than other considerations require. If they chance not to fit in with the 
numbers of the twelve months following acceptance, they should be 
published early in the ensuing year. 

Priority alone, however, cannot be permitted to determine the 
make-up of a number. If it were, the laws of chance would render most 
numbers a heterogeneous medley. We have to consider a pro rata repre- 
sentation of the various departments of Modern Languages. Since the 
supply of articles is prevailingly in the field of English literature and 
philology, due proportion requires that nearly every, if not every, num- 
ber should have some space devoted to the fields of Romance and 
Germanic literatures and languages. It is desirable even that occasion- 
ally an issue should be for the greater part occupied in turn by each of 
these departments. 

Diversification is also desirable so that our members as a whole may 
find at least some part of each number within their sphere of general as 
distinguished from special interest. While the thorough treatment of 
highly specialized themes must always constitute our primary contribu- 
tion, PMLA should present analogies to general meetings as well as to 
group meetings. Its range in historica] periods and literary types and 
linguistic articles should be representative of the entire personnel of the 
Association. ... 

It would be a mistake for contributors to assume that those types of 
articles which have been accepted are the only types that are accept- 
able. Our road to improvement lies through experience and experiment. 
I believe I may say on behalf of the Editorial Committee that any 


definite contribution ably presented will be welcome for their con- 
sideration. ... 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1. The Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting. 

1. The revised Regulations face page 3 of the cover. Note that on Arrearages in Dues. 

2. The Circular and Program will be issued about November 1 and December 1. 

3. The Local Committee of The Tulane University consists of: Professors R. P. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Chairman, Mildred G. Christian, J. K. Ditchy, L. C. Durel, Frederick Hard, 
Dean B. Lyman, A. H. Moehlenbrock, and Charles I. Silin. 

4. The Roosevelt Hotel will be Headquarters, and guarantees accommodations, at 
minimum rates to fill all advance applications (but not for staying beyond December 30). 

5. The registration fee will be twenty-five cents. 

6. The tentative schedule of sessions at New Orleans, December 28-30, follows: 


Thursday, December 28: Morning (at Headquarters): Registration, and organization 
meetings of three provisional Discussion Groups (10:30-12:00). 

Afternoon (at Headquarters): One Departmental Section (2:30-5:30) and two divisions 
of Discussion Groups (2:00-3:00 and 3:45-5:15). 

Evening: Old Guard Dinner and Group dinners, followed (at Headquarters) by a 
General Meeting. 


Friday, December 29: Morning (at Headquarters): One Departmental Section meeting 
(9:30-12:30) and two divisions of Discussion Groups (9:15~-10:45 and 11:00-12:30). 

Afternoon (at Tulane University): a General Meeting of the Association (2:00-4:00) and 
one division of Discussion Groups (4:00-5:30). 

Evening (at Headquarters): The Banquet and Smoker (7:30). 


Saturday, December 30: Morning (at Headquarters): One Departmental Section meeting 
(9:30-12:30) and two divisions of Discussion Groups (9:15-10:45 and 11:00-12:30). 

Afternoon (at Headquarters): One Departmental Section (2:30-5:30) and one division 
of Discussion Groups (2:00-3:30). 


7. The provisional arrangement of Sections and Groups follows. 


s@ Corrections and additions (to be printed in the September PM LA) are desired for the 
following list of officers, committeemen, and program topics of the Departmental Sections 
and Discussion Groups. 


Thursday, December 28, 10:30-12:00 A.M. 


General Topics VI: Relations of Literature and Society. Chairman, Winfield H. Rogers, 
Western Reserve Univ.; Secretary, William S. Knickerbocker, Univ. of the South. 
(Advisory and Nominating Com.: Helen White, Ch., Sculley Bradley, Haakon Chevalier, 
Harry Slochower, Theodore Spencer.) 

General Topics VII: Relations of Literature and Science. Secretary, Grant McColley, 
Smith College. [All members and those who desire to become members are requested 
to send nominations for the 1939 chairmanship and suggestions for organization to the 
Secretary.] 

French VI: French Literature of the XIXth and XXth Centuries. Chairman, Thomas R. 
Palfrey, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, Harold March, Swarthmore College. (Advisory 
and Nominating Com.: Horatio Smith, Ch., William L. Schwartz, Joseph F. Jackson.) 

Spanish IV: Latin American Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Alfred Coester, 
Stanford Univ.; Secretary, James O. Swain, Univ. of Tennessee. (Advisory and Nominat- 
ing Com.: John T. Reid, Ch., Willis K. Jones, John Van Horne.) 

















Thursday, December 28, 2:30-5:30 P.M. 


English Section I: English to 1650. Chairman, Rudolph Willard, Univ. of Texas; Secretary, 


Walter Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt Univ. (Advisory Com.: O. J. Campbell, Ch., J. S. p. 
Tatlock, Hoyt H. Hudson.) 


Thursday, December 28, 2:00-3:30 P.M. 


English VIII: Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century. 
Chairman, J. Homer Caskey, Ohio Univ.; Secretary, W. Powell Jones, Western Reserve 
Univ. (Com. on Bibliography: R. P. Bond, Ch., A. T. Hazen, H. T. Swedenberg, Jr.) 

French VI. Second Meeting. 

German IV : German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Robert T. Clark, Jr. 
Louisiana State Univ.; Secretary, Heinrich Meyer, Rice Institute. (Advisory and Nom. 
inating Com.: Ernst Feise, Ch., John C. Blankenagel, Erich Hofacker.) 

Slavonic I: Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Joseph Birkenmajer, Univ. of 
Wisconsin; Secretary, A. P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com: 
Alfred Senn, Ch., Alexander Kaun, C. A. Manning, Ernest Simmons, Orin Stepanek.) 

Spanish I: Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Chairman, Henry B. Richardson 
Yale Univ.; Secretary, Lloyd A. Kasten, Univ. of Wisconsin. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: E. B. Place, Ch., H. Keniston, H. H. Arnold. Com. on an Old Spanish Dictionary: 
Hayward Keniston, Ch., R. S. Boggs, L. A. Kasten, H. B. Richardson, C. P. Wagner, 
R. S. Willis, Jr.) 


Thursday, December 28, 3:45-5:15 P.M. 


General Topics I: Poetic Form and General #sthetics. Chairman, Theodore Spencer, 
Harvard Univ.; Secretary, Morton D. Zabel, Loyola Univ. GENERAL Topic: Music and 
Modern Literature: A Problem in Form. (Nominating Com.: Austin Warren, (/., 
F. C. Flint, Robert P. Warren. Program Com.: H. A. Pochmann, Ch., E. H. Hespelt, 
A. E. Zucker.) 

Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairmen, Norman L. Torrey, 
Columbia Univ., and John F. McDermott, Washington Univ. GENERAL Topic (tenta- 
tive): Impacts of French Culture on American Civilization. (Bibliography Com.: Donald 
F. Bond, Ch., Joseph E. Tucker, John F. McDermott.) 

English 1X: Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, Ernest Bernbaum, Univ. of 
Illinois; Secretary, Hoxie N. Fairchild, Columbia Univ. GENERAL Toric: The Ethics of 
the Romantic Writers: 1. Romantic Ideals of Human Personality. 2. Romantic Views 
of the Social Obligations of the Individual. 3. Validity of the ‘New Humanistic’ View 
of Romantic Ethics. (Com. on Bibliography: Walter Graham, Ch., Horace Eaton, Ernest 
Bernbaum, Ernst Jockers, D. Vittorini, André Lévéque.) 

German V: Modern German Literature. Chairman, Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Wisconsin; 
Secretary, William Mulloy, Vanderbilt Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Theodore 
C. Dunham, Ruth J. Hofrichter. Research Com.: Erich Hofacker, Walter A. Reichart 
Com. on Bibliography: Hermann Barnstorff, Anna Jacobson, Marjorie Lawson, Ralph I’. 
Rosenberg.) 

Slavonic I. Second Meeting. 

Spanish IIT: Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, William |. 
Fichter, Brown Univ.; Secretary, Dorothy Schons, Univ. of Texas. (Advisory and Nom- 
inating Com.: J. P. W. Crawford, Ch., G. T. Northup, Rudolph Schevill. Com. on Bib- 
liography: C. E. Anibal, Ch., W. H. Shoemaker, R. H. Williams, R. S. Boggs, R. L. 
Grismer. Research Com.: J. E. Gillet, Ch., S. G. Morley, W. L. Fichter.) 


Friday, December 29, 9:30 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 


Germanic Section. Chairman, Taylor Starck, Harvard Univ.; Secretary, Gustave O. Arlt, 
Univ. of California at Los Angeles. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: T. M. Campbell, 
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Ch., Adolph B. Benson, Otto Springer. Bibliography Com.: F. W. J. Heuser, Ch., H. W. 
Hewett-Thayer, Sec., A. W. Boesche, Friedrich Bruns, William Kurrelmeyer, L. M. 
Price, Taylor Starck, L. L. Stroebe, Archer Taylor, C. A. Williams.) 


Friday, December 29, 9:15-10:45 A.M. 

General Topics IV: Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Norman E. Eliason, Univ. of Florida; 
Secretary, Ernest F. Haden, McMaster Univ. (Nominating Com.: W. Cabell Greet, Ch., 
Miles L. Hanley, Atcheson L. Hench. Com. on Courses in Phonetics: John S. Kenyon, 
R. H. Stetson, Miles L. Hanley.) 

Celtic I: Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan Univ.; 
Secretary, Vernam Hull, Univ. of Michigan. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: F. N. 
Robinson, Ch., John L. Gerig, John C. Hodges.) 

English VI: The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, George B. Parks, Washington Univ.; 
Secretary, Francis R. Johnson, Stanford Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Louis I. 
Bredvold, Ch., Grant McColley, William R. Parker.) 

English X: Victorian Literature. Chairman, Charles F. Harrold, Michigan State Normal 
College; Secretary, Carl J. Weber, Colby College. Generat Topic: Continental Influ- 
ences on Victorian Literature. [Address Professor Harrold at 12 Deerfield Ave., Bay- 
view, Milford, Conn., until June 1st; after that at Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.] (Executive Com.: Charles F. Harrold, Ch., Carl J. Weber, Horace A. 
Eaton, William C. DeVane, William D. Templeman, Blanche C. Williams. Nominating 
Com.: Howard F, Lowry, Ch., Joseph Warren Beach, Hill Shine. Bibliography Com.: 
William D. Templeman, Ch., F. E. Faverty, Charles F. Harrold, Charles W. Thomas. 
Com. on Programs for 1940-42: William C. DeVane, Ch., Joseph E. Baker, Finley M. K. 
Foster.) 

French III: French Literature of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. Chairman, F. Bal- 
densperger, Harvard Univ.; Secretary, C. F. Zeek, Vanderbilt Univ. (Advisory Com.: 
Lawrence Riddle, Ch., H. C. Lancaster, Louis Cons.) 

Italian IT: Italian Language and Literature. Chairman, Antonio Marinoni, Univ. of 
Arkansas; Secretary, C. B. Brown, Vanderbilt Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
Emilio Goggio, Ch., Elton Hocking, A. T. MacAllister.) 


Friday, December 29, 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


Comparative Literature IV : The Renaissance. Chairman, Archer Taylor, Univ. of Chicago; 
Secretary, Ruth Kelso, Univ. of Illinois. 

English VII: Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, Marjorie H. 
Nicolson, Smith College; Secretary, Dougald Macmillan, Univ. of North Carolina. 
GENERAL Topic: Political Theory in the Classical Period. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: Ricardo Quintana, Ch., Herbert Davis, Alan McKillop.) 

English XIII: Present-Day English. Chairman, Harry Morgan Ayres, Columbia Univ.; 
Secretary, David W. Maurer, Univ. of Louisville. 

French V : French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, David C. Cabeen, Univ. 
of Cincinnati; Secretary, Erwin H. Price, Mississipi State College. (Advisory Com.: 
Norman L. Torrey, Ch., Ira O. Wade, Andrew R. Morehouse.) 


Friday, December 29, 4:00-5:30 P.M. 

General Topics V: Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, R.-M. S. Heffner, Univ. of Wis- 
consin; Secretary, J. Milton Cowan, Univ. of Iowa. (Com. on Policy and Nominations: 
C, E. Parmenter, Ch., James L. Barker, Francis J. Carmody, R.-M. S. Heffner, Hans 
Kurath. Com. on Annotated Bibliography of Phonographic Records of Speech: Bert Ems- 
ley, Ch., Wilbur L. Schramm, George W. Hibbitt.) 

Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romances. Chairman, J. S. P. Tatlock, Univ. of 
California; Secretary, MacEdward Leach, Univ. of Pennsylvania. (Advisory and Nom- 
inating Com.: A. C. L. Brown, Ch., John J. Parry, Roger S. Loomis.) 











English V: Shakespeare. Chairman, Mark Eccles, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, Hereward 


e i T. Price, Univ. of Michigan. (Advisory Com.: C. F. Tucker Brooke, Ch., Hardin Craig, ; 

ee Madeleine Doran, Alwin Thaler. Com. on Bibliography: A. A. Raven, Ch., John W. \ 
£ | r a Draper, S. A. Tannenbaum. Research Com.: T. W. Baldwin, Ch., Hazelton Spencer, 

th Louis B. Wright.) 

3 | : English XI: Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Robert Penn Warren, Louisiana State Ger 

a: Univ.; Secretary, Theodore Spencer, Harvard Univ. GENERAL Topic: Realistic and ] 

; 4 Counter-realistic Tendencies in Contemporary Fiction. (Nominating Com.: Warner J 

: ; Rice, Ch., Bernard DeVoto, Donald Davidson, Harlan Hatcher, Harold G. Merriam, I 

13 John C. Ransom, Bennett Weaver. Executive Council: the Nominating Committee and I 

: the officers. Com. on Contemporary Literature in Higher Education: Executive Council Cor 

German III: Goethe. Chairman, Harry W. Pfurd, Haverford College; Secretary, Eric ( 

Seemann, Univ. of Cincinnati. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: John Walz, Ch., A. \. 

Aron, Carl F. Schreiber. Bibliography Com.: Ernst Feise, Ch., Philip M. Palmer, Law- ’ 

rence M. Price, Myra R. Jessen. Research Com.: G. M. Priest, Ch., Adolf Busse, F. H 

Reinsch.) : 

Italian I: Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, Gordon R. Silber, Union College: An 

Secretary, C. A. Swanson, Univ. of Texas. (Advisory Com.: John Van Horne, Ch., J. E ; En 


Shaw, H. D. Austin, Kenneth McKenzie, Angelo Lipari.) 
Spanish IIIT: Modern Spanish Literature. Chairman, Robert H. Williams, Brown Univ; 
Secretary, J. R. Spell, Univ. of Texas. (Advisory Com.: N. B. Adams, Ch., H. C. Berko- , 
witz, F. C. Tarr, E. H. Hespelt.) | 


Saturday, December 30, 9:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. q 


Romance Section. Chairman, Aaron Schaffer, Univ. of Texas; Secretary, A. R. Lopes, 
Loyola Univ. (Program and Nominating Com.: Rudolph Altrocchi, Ch., Horatio Smith, 
S. E. Leavitt.) 


Saturday, December 30, 9:15-10:45 A.M. 


Comparative Literature I: Prose Fiction. Chairman, Joseph M. Carriére, Northwestern Ey 
Univ.; Secretary, Fred B. Millett, Wesleyan Univ. (Advisory Com.: Winfield H. Rogers, 
Ch., Justin M. O’Brien, Anna Jacobson, J. W. Beach, A. W. Secord.) 

American Literature. Chairman, Jay B. Hubbell, Duke Univ.; Secretary, Tremaine Mc- 
Dowell, Univ. of Minnesota. (Nominating Com.: Floyd Stovall, Ch., Norman Foerster, 
Oral S. Coad. Executive Com.: Jay B. Hubbell, Ch., Tremaine McDowell, Gregory Paine. Co 
Advisory Council: Norman Foerster, Henry A. Pochmann, Ernest E. Leisy, Harry 
H. Clark, Floyd Stovall, Henry Warfel. Bibliographer: Gregory Paine, aided by a com- 
mittee of 13 members. Com. on a Bibliography of Printed Materials for the Study of 
American Literature: Sculley Bradley, Ch., Edward H. O’Neill, A. H. Quinn, Oscar E 
Cargill, R. E. Spiller. Com. on Resources for Research: T. O. Mabbott, Ch., J. DeLancey 
Ferguson, Louise Pound, Napier Wilt, Randall Stewart, Harry Hayden Clark, Milton 
Ellis. Com. on a Cooperative Literary History: Robert E. Spiller, Ch., Sculley Bradley, 
Stanley T. Williams, E. K. Whipple, Ralph L. Rusk, Henry S. Canby.) ' 

English I: Old English. Chairman, John O. Beaty, Southern Methodist Univ.; Secretary, Pi 
Merrel D. Clubb, Oklahoma A. and M. College. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: W. F 
Bryan, Ch., Stanley Rypins, F. P. Magoun, Jr. Bibliography Com.: Rudolph Willard, 

Ch., John C. Pope, A. C. Baugh. Research Com. and Com. on an Old English Dictionary: S. 
Thomas A. Knott, Ch., Henning Larsen, E. C. Ehrensperger.) 

English IV : The Period of Spenser. Chairman, Leicester Bradner, Brown Univ.; Secretary, 
Don Cameron Allen, Duke Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: C. B. Millican, Ci., 
V. B. Heltzel, Emma Marshall Denkinger. Com. on Research: Ray Heffner, Ch., F. M 
Padelford, J. B. Fletcher.) 

German II: German Language and Literature to 1700. Chairman, Albert W. Aron, Univ. of 
Illinois; Secretary, Richard Jente, Univ. of North Carolina. (Advisory and Research Com.: 


E 








R. H. Fife, Ch., P. M. Palmer, Otto Springer, Archer Taylor, J. A. Walz. Bibliography 
Com.: Richard Jente, Ch., G. O. Arlt, William Kurrelmeyer, H!. W. Nordmeyer, C. A. 
Williams.) 

Saturday, December 30, 11:00 A.M .—12:30 P.M. 


General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Albert Schinz, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania; Secretary, Josephine de Boer, Wittenberg College. (Advisory Com.: Edwin 
H. Zeydel, Ch., John C. Blankenagel, C. D. Thorpe. Com. on Bibliography; W. J. Gra- 
ham, Ch., Ernest Bernbaum, Horace Eaton, Ernst Jockers, Domenico Vittorini, André 
Lévéque.) 

Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature. Chairman, Reed Smith, Univ. of South 
Carolina; Secretary, B. J. Whiting, Harvard Univ. (Com. on Folksong: Reed Smith, Ch., 
Martha W. Beckwith, Arthur K. Davis, Jr., George Herzog, John A. Lomax, Archer 
Taylor, Com. on Proverbs: Bartlett J. Whiting, Ch., Morris P. Tilley, Francis W. Brad- 
ley, Archer Taylor, Richard Jente. Com. on the Federal Writers’ Project folkloristic 
material: Arthur K. Davis, Jr., Ch., Bartlett J. Whiting, Walter Blair.) 

American Literature. Second Meeting. 

English IIT: Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, Albert C. Baugh, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Dorothy Bethurum, Lawrence College. (Nominating Com. .: 
George K. Anderson, Ch., Stuart Robertson, Willis Wager. Bibliography Com.: Sanford 
B. Meech, Ch., Carleton Brown, John E. Wells. Com. on Editing of ME Texts: John E. 
Wells, Ch., Carleton Brown, Sir William Craigie, Sanford B. Meech.) 

German I; Historical Grammar. Chairman, W. F. Twaddell, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, 
Hans Sperber, Ohio State Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Alfred Senn, Ch., 
H. W. Nordmeyer, A. W. Aron. Research Com.: Edward H. Sehrt, Ch., E. C. Roedder, 
J. A. Walz, Carl Selmer, Otto Springer. Com. on American German Dialects: E. C, 
Roedder, Ch., Leonard Bloomfield, F. W. Bradley, Hans Kurath, Daniel B. Shumway.) 


Saturday, December 30, 2:30-5:30 P.M. 


English Section II: English, including American Literature, after 1650. Chairman, 
; Secretary, Ricardo Quintana, Univ. of Wisconsin. (Advisory and Nominat- 
ing Com.: R. S. Crane, Ch., T. M. Raysor, Randall Stewart.) 


Saturday, December 30, 2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, Henry A. 
Pochmann, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, G. Harrison Orians, Univ. of Toledo. (Com. 
on Bibliography: Henry A. Pochmann, Ch., L. M. Price, Bayard Q. Morgan, Harry R. 
Warfel, W. A. Reichart, William L. Werner.) 

English III: Chaucer. Chairman, Germaine Dempster, Chicago, IIl.; Secretary, Woodburn 
O. Ross, Wayne Univ. 

English XIV: English Drama. Chairman, Francis Wolle, Univ. of Colorado; Secretary, 
H. N. Hillebrand, Univ. of Illinois. (Executive Com.: Dougald Macmillan, Ch., Hazelton 
Spencer.) 

French I: Linguistics and Mediaval Literature. Chairman, Henry Grattan Doyle, George 
Washington Univ.; Secretary, Otto E. Albrecht, Univ. of Pennsylvania. (Advisory and 
Nominating Com.: Grace Frank, Ch., Albert D. Menut, Charles A. Knudson.) 

Scandinavian I: Scandinavian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Lee M. Hollander, 
Univ. of Texas; Secretary, F. Stanton Cawley, Harvard Univ. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: John Spargo, Ch., Joseph Alexis, Caroline Brady.) 


Il. The English Institute. To be held in New York City from Monday August 28 to 
Saturday September 9, 1939, on the invitation of Columbia University. The supervising 
committee consists of the following persons: Professors Tucker Brooke, Yale University; 
Carleton Brown, New York University; Hardin Craig, Stanford University; James H. 
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Hanford, Western Reserve University; Rudolf Kirk, Rutgers University; George Sherburn, 
Columbia University; Robert E. Spiller, Swarthmore College; and Newman I. White, 
Duke University. 

The Institute aims to provide a series of informal conferences on Problems in Literary 
Scholarship in which scholars and advanced graduate students participate in discussing 
matters relating to research in their special fields. 

The meetings of the Institute will be held in several sections, each of which will meet on 
alternate days during the two weeks session. The following sections have already been 
organized : 

1. The Drama (modern as well as earlier drama) as Related to its Social Background. 

2. The Material for Literary Biographies (English and American): under the direction 
of Professor George Sherburn of Columbia University. 

3. Problems in Editing Middle English Texts: under the direction of Professor Carleton 

Brown of New York University. 

4. Principles Involved in the Demarcation of Dialects (in England and in the United 
States): under the direction of Professor Sanford B. Meech of Armour Institute. 

Members of the Institute have the privilege of attending one or all of these sections. 
The sections are discussions for interchange of scholarly information and not courses for 
academic credits. 

A registration fee of ten dollars will be charged to cover the necessary expenses of the 
Institute. 

Columbia University has consented to place its facilities at the disposal of members 
of the Institute. The meetings will be held in South Hall (the new Library building), the 
Academic Theater in this building being available for the larger meetings and the class- 
rooms of the School of Library Service for the smaller groups. 

Members of the Institute can secure lodgings from August 28 to September 9—the 
men in the Men’s Residence Halls on South Field, and the women in Johnson Hall—at the 
rate of $1.25 a day per person. 

Meals will be served at the Men’s Faculty Club from August 28 to September 4 in- 
clusive (and possibly to September 9) at the following prices: Breakfast fifty cents, Lunch- 
eon seventy-five cents, Dinner $1.10. Meals can also be obtained elsewhere in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

A circular with more detailed announcements of the program of the Institute and addi- 
tional local information will be available within a few weeks. As the accommodations are 
limited it is advisable for persons who consider attending the sessions of the Institute to 
signify their intention as promptly as possible, with an indication of the sections in which 
they are particularly interested, by addressing Professor Rudolf Kirk, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 





